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Indo=Aryan Polity during the period 
of the Rig Veda . 1 

BT 

Prafulrachandra Bose, M.A. 

'Erof essor' of Economics, Hollar College, Indore. 

INTRODUCTION 

The object of this paper is to present a study of the 
Indo-Aryan organisation of political life and to relate it 
to the social organisation as well. A further attempt has 
been made to compare the different stages and institutions 
in the East with the corresponding stages and institutions 
in the West. The nature of the early Greek, Roman 
and Teutonic organisations has been so strikingly similar 
that the Science of Comparative Politics has been able 
to establish, almost beyond doubt, the growth of the 
elements in the Asiatic home of the Aryans before their 
march in the East, and in the West. 

The Polity of the Indo-Aryans, like that of the Aryan 
branches in the West, is very intimately connected with 
the institutions of family life. For this purpose it will 
l)e convenient to undertake a study of these before start¬ 
ing on a study of political institutions proper. But the 
Indo-Aryan family is not a new thing to the modern 
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world. The Aryan family in its earliest stages has been 
the same everywhere, in Greece, in Borne as well as in • 
India. It is not our intention to go through all the 
details of family life, because that would not be for 
our immediate purpose which is to study the political, 
aspect of Vedic life. Moreover, the Vedic family has 
been already studied by many authorities, and we can 
conveniently collect those aspects only which hear on 
our purpose. 



I.ABYaN POLITY 


CHAPTER I 
Patriarchal Family 

It is certain that the' earliest Indo-Aryan family as 
revealed in the Rig Veda was of the patriarchal type. 
The head of .the family was its ruler and the strict 
principle of agnation was adhered to, except perhaps in 
the admission of the Putrika Putra . 1 This theory of 
agnation was of course the product of the exclusive wor¬ 
ship of the dead ancestors by the direct lineal descendants, 
all cognates being liable to offer worship to their lineal 
asoendants and therefore excluded . 8 

The family was not only patriarchal and based on 
agnation but it was undivided as well. The father and 
the Qrihapati are separately mentioned, ghowiug that the 
father, was not necessarily the head of the family. His 
father d* his elder brother would naturally be so. The 
joint family, therefore, must have been fairly big. This 
is also proved by the mention of numerous relations 
within the family folds which occur again and again in the 
Rig Veda, viz., Jnati, Jami, Sajatn, Sabandhu, etc. More¬ 
over considering that in the earliest stages of the history 
of a nation, family is the olfly form of social association 
when the'state has not grown, the disintegration of the 
family is less probable if the race wants to preserve its 
military skill and communal organisation. Both these are 
found in a very advanced state in the Rig Veda itself, 
so- that from this side also the family can be proved to 
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have been a big one. 1 To avoid traversing the same path 
which has been done by others, we shall here study only 
some of the institutions of the Aryan family which will 
help us to understand the polity. 

The word Gotra as it occurs in the Rig Veda 2 has indeed 
been interpreted variously and, in view of 
the later use of the word to mean that 
family organisation corresponding to the Greek Phratry 
and Roman Cury, the attempt has not in frequently been to 
project the later idea into the passages occurring in the 
Rig Veda. The later meaning may have been a natural 
development but the original meaning was probably 
‘herd,’ herd of cattle in particular. Wilson, however, 
translates it by clouds, which seems to be erroneous, the 
only relevant point being that Indra, iu connection with 
whose name the word Gotra is always used in the Rig 
Veda, was associated with the clouds; hut so was he 
associated with the release of the cattle of the Angirasas 
from Pani. The fact, however, is quite clear that in the 
Rig Veda we cannot, in any way whatsoever, associate 
Gotra with the special family organisation of a later age, 
and this, in spite of the striking similarity of such a 
conception of the family among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Evidence thus from Indian sources is absolute¬ 
ly wanting for Eustel de Coulanges’ theory 8 as to the 
development of ideas about the Phratry and the Cury 
institutions existing in their inception at least at a time 
when the Aryans were still undispersed. Or the counter 
theory must be put forth that the Indo-Aryans started 
from the original Asiatic home, wherever that might 
have been, at a time when these institutions had not 
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developed sufficiently to leave any permanent traces upon 
the social institutions of the Aryan families. But we 
, must be as cautious in accepting this theory of the Phra- 
try and Cury as in rejecting it, since we argue from the 
negative point of view only, viz,, want of evidence 
in ancient Indian literature, which, we know, has not 
come down to us in any complete form. The denial 
involves the further difficulty of explaining the origin 
and growth of the Gotra as a clan organisation during 
the Brahmana period, and Brahmanas we know always 
assume that they are merely explaining the Samhitas. 

But though we cannot accept Gotra as a clan institu¬ 
tion, that is, as a bond of relationship, we find ample 
evidence-in the Rig Yeda of two facts, viz., kinship and 
the patriarchal type of family organisation. The latter 
is a peculiar type found universally in ail the Aryan 
branches of the human race. Angirasa as the original 
ancestor who established the worship of fire (Agni) is 
referred to very frequently and is also deified in the later 
portions of the Rig Veda. 

Similar forms of kinship may be explained as the 
result of the growth of similar institu- 
1,18 " P ’ tions under similar conditions of life, 

the stage of civilisation being substantially the same 
among the earliest Greeks, Romans and Hindus. The 
backward condition in this respect of the other Aryan 
branch, the Teutons, is of course easily explained by 
their too long contact with and too much assimilation 
of the habits of barbarians. 

Pitri is a common name for father. Some authorities 
derive it from the onomatopoetic syllable 
pa. If this theory is correct, then the 
formation of ‘pitri’ must have been reached in the origi¬ 
nal home of the Aryans, since we find ‘ pater ’ among 
the Romans as well. But if the word be derived from 
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the Sanskrit root ‘pa,’ to protect, then its meaning 
becomes more consistent. Because whatever might have 
been the origin of the word, the fact remains that Pitri 
meant primarily protector in Sanskrit as well as in Latin 
and Greek, whereas fatherhood was conveyed by an 
entirely different word janitri in Sanskrit, genitor in Latin 
and gennetse in Greek. So we see that the derivation of 
Pitri, pater, from root pa is very likely, but it is now 
hopeless to attempt to be positive for want of any mate¬ 
rials bearing on the point. 

The control of the father of the family (Grihapati) 1 
over the members was carried in Greece and Rome to its 
logical extremes, and it required a series of revolutions 
before the bondage, for such it became, could be removed 
for giving free scope to the civic ideas that grew up with 
the later and wider conceptions connected with the gods 
of physical nature as they developed in the west. 2 In 
India we find no such revolution. The causes of this 
seem fo be mainly three. The omnipotence of the father 
was never carried to any excesses which might naturally, 
as in the west, recoil on itself. Secondly, the gods of 
physical nature were assimilated at an early date to the 
religious beliefs; or more properly the predominance of 
them in the Yedic religion existed without shaking the 
foundations of ancestor worship. Finally, civic ideas as 
distinguished from those relating to family did not grow 
consistently in India and the earliest development of 
castes and classes smoothed the whole machinery by 
removing any possible ground for friction. 

So, we see the son in the family subordinate to the 
father in all respects; but the proper functions of each 
already assigned and neither attempting to extend his 
own jurisdiction at the cost of the other. During the 
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period of the Rig Veda, it was harmony on the whole and 
we do not come across any passage which deliberately 
attempts to disillusion us on the point. The limited 
scope of our enquiry does not permit us to go later than 
the Vedic period or, it might have been possible to prove 
that the early development of caste and classes mainly 
influenced the social structure of the Indo-Aryans. The 
later, polity was particularly fortunate in being able to 
assimilate the organisation of the caste into the body 
politic—the village community of the Aryan race. The 
strength thus attained can be easily imagined from that 
of the post-Norman English polity when it was able, 
under William, the Henries and Edwards, to assimilate 
the clan organisation of the shires and hundreds as 
integral parts of the monarchical hegemony.' Thus only 
could England escape the decrepitude and inanition from 
which the mediaeval European polity suffered so much, by 
assimilating strength and without dissipating energy in 
combating the clan institutions. Thus also, it seems 
probable, was the ancient Hindu polity saved and 
strengthened by assimilating the clan organisation into 
the later village community. Of the latter, however, 
traces there are even in the Vedic age, though not much 
in the Rig Veda Sam hi fa. 
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CHAPTER II 
Caste and Classes 

The caste system in India is clearly recognised in the 
period of the Atharva Veda. Its origin is hopelessly lost 
or it .grew so slowly that it was unnoticed in its inception. 
The Rig Veda of course recognises the Aryans as distin¬ 
guished from the Dasyus, the non-Aryans, but further 
from this, it is not possible to assert with regard to the 
caste system in the Rig Veda. A later passage of the Rig 
Veda 1 speaks of the Brahmans, the Rajanya, the Vaishya 
and the Shndra, as issuing respectively out of the mouth, 
arms, thigh, and feet of Purusha. The distinction made 
here is curiously striking. It is practically the same as 
in the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But the 
inexplicable fact remains that it is the only passage in the 
Rig Veda and that too so short that it is not possible to 
attribute to it all the connotation that it involved later on. 
If the perception of Rishi Naravana was correct, he must 
have seen the future of the different classes very correctly 
and his classification or order of importance of each class 
has been only too correct. In any case unless this 
passage be regarded as an interpolation of which there is 
not much probability, this proves that the caste as it 
developed later on must have grown very slowly, almost 
imperceptibly and the observant Rishi of the Purusha- 
sukta was only recording the trend of events that were 
moulding the social structure. As the passage occurs late 
in the literature, it cannot be said to be representative of 
the earlier period, so that it would be erroneous to say 
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that the division into castes, except into Aryan and 
Dasyu, formed any part of the social polity of the Rig 
Veda period of the Aryans (the arguments of Zimmer and 
Muir are too well known to be discussed here). 

The word Kshatriya, however, occurs in many passages 
K]af . a of the Bag Veda, its usual meaning 
being royal or of divine authority. As a 
class the Kshatriyas are recognised as warriors. In one 
passage 1 Agni is said to possess the Kshatriva quality of 
strength. Another use of the word 2 clearly recognises 
the military order, Trasadasyu having twofold empire. 
The word Kshatriya is most probably intended to convey 
the idea of a military caste in v. 69, 1, or, as Wilson says, 
it means possessed of strength, thus referring to Indra. 
Again Mitra and Varuna are invoked 3 as Kshatriyas, 
meaning, perhaps, sovereigns. These deities are .else- 
whfere 4 described as sitting down for the office of sove¬ 
reignty, as in another passage 5 Varuna is said to exercise 
supreme dominion (kshatra signified rule or dominion). 
The good government of a Kshatriya is .spoken of in a 
later passage. 6 

In all the above passages the Kshatriyas are spoken 
of as the rulers, they being powerful and, as warriors, 
wielding kshatra or dominion. But there are certain 
other passages 1 in which the people (vis) also are said to 
light, the last passage calling them godless. Most of 
these mean, perhaps, the vulgar folk rebelling against the 
higher and ruling classes, since protection of deities 
against them is sought. Tire reference to non-Aryans is 
not warranted, as in that case the fact would most pro¬ 
bably have been specifically mentioned. The doubt that 
is cast upon the fighting habits of the people arises from 
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the invocation' to Indra for protection against the people 
and protection in combats thus distinguishing clearly the 
people from wars. A remarkable sukta 2 comes towards 
the end. of the Rig Veda, proving clearly the right of 
instituting sacrifices on the part of a Kshatriya. But 
experts consider the case of Devapi as exceptional. In 
any case this exception is curious, as by the time of the 
Rig Veda the priesthood as a hereditary class had already 
been consolidated, Another exception is Vishwamitra. 3 

Purohita was the domestic priest in a later age. In 
the Rig Veda two passages 4 occur, the first not neces¬ 
sarily meaning domestic priest since it refers to the two 
chief deity priests, Agni and Aditya. The second one 
explicitly refers to the most learned priests who take the 
foremost place. This evidently has its source in the 
institution of domestic priesthood which by this time 
must have been increasingly manifest. 

The hereditary professional priesthood (communal) is 
seen practically from the very beginning of the Rig Veda 
period. Its position is entirely separate from that of the 
monarchy. The fact is somewhat puzzling in conception. 
A study of the earliest organisation of the other branches 
of the Aryan family reveals the fact that the original 
leader was the king, the priest and the head of the fight¬ 
ing host; and there is nothing to suppose that the parti¬ 
cular branch that came to India began with a special 
polity or stepped lightly over some of the stages while 
retaining fully the wisdom derived from the experience 
of each. The latter fact is clear from the subsequent 
history of the race during which, in spite of the predomi¬ 
nant influence of the priests (the Brahmans), there was 
no attempt on their part to become kings de jure, al¬ 
though they wielded, through their influence on the 

1 x, 98. * X, 66, 13; ,v, 70,7. 
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ruler, all the powers of the king. Any explanation, 
however, of this early separation of.priesthood from king-, 
ship in. India must be conjectural; there is no record 
previous to the Rig Veda and in the Rig Veda it is recog¬ 
nised as an established institution. Nor can it even be 
safely conjectured whether such a change took place in 
India or before the Aryan advent into India. But it 
seems only rational to say that the greatest, probability 
should be attached to a change having been effected from 
the co-ordination of power in the one man to its separa¬ 
tion into the priestly, military and monarchical. The 
denial of it would bring on the burden of proving that 
this one branch of the Aryan family, alone out of all 
others, began with a different system and yet ended with 
the same separation of powers. On the other hand, we 
cannot assert in favour of it inasmuch as it is advisable 
to recognise the full value of the historical fact that 
the social polity begins earlier than the political 
organisation and that the extent of development in the 
former was much greater in the original home of the 
Aryans than the latter. 

Whatever may have been the exact course of develop¬ 
ment in the pre-Vedic age, the hereditary 
ra mana. class, professional already, receiving dak- 
shina 1 for thes ervices performed, existed in the Rig Veda 
period; and it will be interesting to learn from the 
various passages in the Rig Veda what was the position, 
qualification and function of the Brahmana, as the priest 
was called. It is necessary, in this connection, to em¬ 
phasise that the position of the Brahmana was very high, 
next, if next at all, to the Kshatriva only. In the post- 
Vedic age he was undoubtedly the superior, standing 
above all others. But in the Rig Veda his position seems 
to be equalled at least by the Kshatriva; and this is 
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quite natural in a society when it was fighting its way 
to the south and the east among a powerful alien Inf¬ 
lation. But his position could not have been ignored 
even then, since he invoked the deities who were supposed 
to light for the Aryans against the Dasyuo. 

The first passage 1 in which the word Brahmana occurs 
seems literally to convey its etymological meaning. The 
four definite grades of speech (which have been variously 
interpreted) are known to the Brahmanas only, who 
are wise. Three of these are deposited in secret and 
indicate no meaning (*.<?., to the non-initiated or ordi¬ 
nary persons). The fourth is spoken by men. The 
Brahmanas 2 again are called the progenitors, presenters 
of the Soma, which gives a glimpse of their function at 
the sacrifice. Perhaps they are also called observers of 
truth (second half of the same sloka) and they are 
invoked for protection. So that this class of men was 
looked upon as a superior order of beings capable of some 
of the godly functions, perhaps supposed to have acquired 
them by their professional contact with the deity. The 
Brahmanas, in their performance of sacrificial rites, 
had to chant mantras, sometimes throughout the night 
as in the case of the Atiratra rite 3 or throughout the 
year, perenniel as it has been interpreted by some, per¬ 
haps during the sacrificial session, Oirvam Ayrniam.* They 
also practised penance throughout the year being observ¬ 
ant of their vows. 5 Rishi Yashistha’s hymn on frogs is 
very illuminating as is shown above. They are described 
as worshippers who effuse Soma 8 and Soma is supposed 
to pervade the Brahmanas. 1 The Brahmanas are the 
friends of the Vedas s “ wandering at will in the meanings 
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of the Veda.” They are called learned because they 
possess the investigated Brahma consisting of knowledge, 
Shruti or divine love, and thought and wisdom. There 
is, it seems, a good deal of contempt for the ordinary 
people, ploughmen, who pursue agriculture. The com 
tact with the Brahmanas in this lower world as of God in 
the upper is a necessity to become a Brahman or an 
offerer of libations 1 which function seems to be obligatory 
on all respectable householders. The Brahmanas are 
inferior to gods, sitting down to perform the work of the 
Hotri and support the ceremony approaching the sacri¬ 
fice. 3 In the Purusha Sukta :i whose ltislii is Narayana, 
mouth of Purusha became the Brahraana, which means 
that the latter was derived or born out of the former. 
This sloka, as has been mentioned previously, is important 
in connection with the caste organisation. This separate 
original birth is the foundation of the hereditary character 
of the Indian caste. The Brahmanas, it seems from a 
later passage, 1 were in the habit of administering plants 
as medicines. 

The Rajanya, the Vaishva and the Shudra as 
different castes appear, as has been 
et castes. pointed out, in the last Mandala 5 of 
the Rig Veda. 

In later Samhitas and particularly in the Brahmanas, 
we find reference to some classes, called the outcastes, 
who could not be touched or with whom it would be 
derogatory to eat. But Chaudala and Paulkasa do not 
even occur anywhere in the Ptig Veda. Vrishala occurs 
indeed in the Rig Veda 6 and most probably means an 
outcaste. But the Vrishala here is not a class name but a 
general term conveying the idea of degradation attached 
to the irresponsible and wicked gamester of the hymu. 
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It is very uncertain whether tenants as a Glass existed 
in the time of the Rig Veda. The word Vesa ©Gears 
in two passages 1 but its meaning is obscure and for want 
of further evidence it is impossible to posit their exist¬ 
ence as a class, although their existence might have 
been probable in scattered and individual isolation. 

Physicians are widely recognised in the Rig Veda, 
though it is not clear whether there 
physicians. was an y such class as in later days. 
They must have been held in very high respect since 
many gods Ashwins, 2 Varuna 3 and Rudra 4 are frequently 
called physicians. In a later passage 5 the Brahmanas 
are also said to administer plants with healing effect. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Village Community 

Turning to the. settlement of the families on land we 
find that the Vedic Aryan lived in villages (Grama). 
Whether these villages were close to each other or were 
scattered far and wide and, if so, whether there were 
roads to connect them' cannot be ascertained from the 
Rig Veda. But the universal practice of certain reli¬ 
gious rites and the substantial unity in the development 
of Vedic life point to the probability that they used to 
live either close to one other or had means to go from 
one place to another. The universal habit of early 
migrations along the course of a river as in the case of 
the ancient Teutons along the Elbe and in the case of 
the modern Swiss people can be-applied to the Indo- 
Aryans. They might have gone along the five rivers of 
the Punjab and there is evidence to support that they 
reached Sindh and knew the ocean 1 ; we also meet with 
reference to the treasures of the sea. 2 The story of 
Bhujyu, son of Tugra, is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda. This colonisation along the rivers facilitated 
communication from village to village, and, from analogy 
in colonisation, we can easily imagine that for fear of 
being lost to the brother families the Vedic Aryan used 
to settle by the side of the river ; just as the early settlers 
in Australia colonised along the coast only, those of North 
Canada along the rivers only. There is additional ground 
to suppose in the case of Vedic Aryans that they did not 
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go to the interior. The non-Aryans were a powerful.race 
and the frequent hymns of victories and prayers for 
protection against the Rasy us clearly prove that they 
were harassed by the latter. In such a case there was 
the least likelihood of their going in the interior to settle 
and breaking off all connection with the main settling 
places along the liver. 

There was easy communication 1 between the settle¬ 
ments along the different rivers of the Punjab. Later on, 
of course with the pressure of population, they had to 
move to the east and south-east but then they did not 
start in scattered groups but formed continuous or at 
least connecting villages; where these were impossible 
owing to geographical features, they might have con¬ 
structed roads to connect one village with another. All 
this expansion must have been after the period of the 
Rig Veda. And we do actually find reference to roads iu 
the Chhandogya Upanishad. 2 

The existence of villages is beyond all doubt even in 
the Rig Veda period. The resplendent Agni is invoked 
as the protector of the people in villages. 2 The mighty 
Rudra is propitiated in another sloka 1 in order that all 
things in the village may be well nourished, and exempt 
from disease. The village is also referred to in various 
other passages in the Rig Veda. 5 The domestic animals 
also lived within the village. Of this the proof is clear. 
Cattle are spoken of as hastening to the village. 6 Vavu 7 
or Instinct 2 is said to preside over certain animals and the 
rest are recognised as divided into those that are wild and 
those that are tame. 9 
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The organisation of the village is very little known. 
But there was a village headman with scanty reference to 
his functions. He is called Gramani or leader of the 
grama. He is said to be the donor of a thousand cows 
and the prayer is that he, called the Manu, may never 
suffer wrong and may his liberality go spreading in 
glory with the Sun. 1 . In this hymn of Rishi N.abhane- 
dhisktha the liberality of Raja Savarani is the 
subject ; thus the leader seems to be identical in this 
case, at least, . with the. headman of the village.. In 
another passage 2 the head of the village goes in front (at 
the sacrifice) bearing the dakshina of the priest. Prom 
this the communal character of some ,at least of the 
religious institutions is suggested and in these the head¬ 
man represented the village. Moreover, this passage 
nullifies Zimmer’s attempt to. confine the functions of the 
Gramani to military ones only. In the days of the 
Brahmanas he seems to have occupied the same post in 
the Village as the sheriff in the shire before Henry II,' 
discharging both the civil and military functions. The 
actual working out of this system of village life and its 
. relation to the broader life of the kingdom, so far as these 
can be discovered from the Rig Veda, will more properly 
come under the heading of Polity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Family Ownership of Land 
Family ownership of land has been the subject of 
Family ownership S rea, t discussion, but whatever may be 
the later development, there is no trace 
of it in the Rig Veda. Baden Powell 1 thinks that it is of 
later growth and that even then there was no community 
of ownership in the village but only ownership of the 
head of the family who had merely moral obligations to 
the other members. This, he explains, by the growth of 
patria potestas in post-Vedic India. The word Daya in 
Hindu Law clearly means inheritance and it occurs even 
in the Rig Veda, 2 but there it means only reward. But 
that they had property in some form is certain, for example 
we find mention of a father’s property being divided by 
the sons in his old age. 3 But these most probably referred 
to moveables. There is no trace of the family^as a land¬ 
owning corporation, 4 so that its growth later must have 
been post-Vedic. In fact the general impression from the 
Rig Veda is that the property of the family was not the 
property of the family but of the father. As to the exact 
nature of such property, we shall have occasion to deal 
with that later on. 

It is equally uncertain whether women could hold any 
property for themselves. There is one obscure passage in 
III, 31, 5-7. The other passage 5 in the Rig Veda may 
be interpreted to refer to the property of men rather than 
that of their Avives. 

1 Indian Village Community. * Baden Powell: Indian Village 

- x, 114, 10 Community. 
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CHAPTER V 
Economic Concepts 

Concepts are always generalised terms and often 
abstractions. We should not, therefore, expect many of 
them in the earliest literature of any race. The Greeks 
and Romans had currency reforms but not much of eco¬ 
nomic abstractions during the early periods of their history. 
Later Greeks were famous for philosophic concepts and 
we find a few economic ones in Aristotle’s Politics. The 
Teutons had none at all while on the Continent, or, if they 
had, Caesar and Tacitus failed to notice them. But with 
the growth of wide economic activity concepts naturally 
grow. These, when found, are the surest and the truest 
guide to the economic achievement of a nation, since these 
invariably follow and never precede economic evolution. 

Let us now look at the wealth of the ancient Aryans 
and study their conception of it. The 
WeaIfch ' general term for wealth is Rayi. 1 The 
usual prayer to the gods is for wealth. Rayi must have 
included all valuable things, the possession of which would 
advance the material interests of the early men. 2 Ribhus 
are asked to give that wealth which they possess This 
is said to consist of cattle, food, progeny, dwellings, and 
abundant sustenance. 3 Men glorify Indra, the lord of 
riches, for the sake of obtaining sons, valiant grandsons 
and rain.' 1 Indra is propitiated so that the devotees may 
obtain that wealth which comprises cattle, horses, and 
food, 5 these being the most important and most valuable 

' i, 73, 1 ; ii, 21, 0; iii, 1, 19; » iv, 34, 10. 
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possessions. There are also special uses of the word rayi 
standing for valuable things. This is helpful. in under¬ 
standing the things which were considered to be excep¬ 
tionally valuable and therefore might he identified with 
rayi itself. Vira or hero is one of them Vira of course 
standing for a son who is valiant, otherwise the. prayer in 
general terms for a hero would be meaningless. Indra is 
ashed to give desirous wealth, the source of great power 
and of numerous progeny. 1 The Maruts are propitiated 
so that the praiser3 may thereby daily enjoy the distin¬ 
guished affluence consisting of valiant progeny." The 
Dawns are prayed to for wealth, comprehending progeny." 
Horses were included in wealth, and as these formed one 
of the most important assets in war and in religious cere¬ 
monies, they are frequently spoken of specially as wealth 
or rayi. The Maruts are asked to bring wealth comprising 
horses. 1 Cattle and food have been too frequently 
mentioned as rayi. Thus the wealth of the early Aryans 
consisted of progeny without which the domestic worship 
and the integrity of the family would be endangered. 
It consisted of 'horses without which it would be 
impossible to carry on war and all aggressions and defence 
against the non-Aryans. Cattle were also recognised as 
wealth, for without it the main industry, agriculture,, 
would he difficult, and sustenance of life would, he hope¬ 
lessly reduced. Tinally, food was included, by which of 
course they understood agricultural products mainly, 
because without this the very foundation of the .social 
structure, the settlement on the Indian soil, would be 
destroyed. Thus it is true indeed that the conception of 
wealth is the index of the state of the society. .The 
Aryans had gold, jewels, and ornaments, but these are 
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not specifically mentioned as wealth. This fact would, 
apart from all other proofs, go to show that the. system of 
exchange was not prevalent to any large extent, so that 
conversion, of stock was not contemplated in the compu¬ 
tation of one’s wealth, and that the aggregate stock of 
the most useful things was recognised as such. This is 
so, not because gold was, volume for volume, less valued 
than cattle or horses or food, but because gold could not, 
in times of stress, satisfy those immediate needs of food 
and protection which, in a primitive race, naturally loom¬ 
ed large owing to the lack of what Marshall wouhl call 
the “ telescopic faculty ” of the mind in looking to, and 
making provisions for, the future. 

In India besides cattle, progeny, horses and food there 
was another element which must be 
uvafce pioperty. rec0 g n i se d as important. This is the 
right to land. The idea of private property is the last 
thing that a people develop, because it is directly the 
outcome of a series of' abstract ideas. First there must 
be ; the idea of possession. It must be based on the con¬ 
ception of some abstract right based on prescription; 
which would condemn,any intruder who comes iu by the 
same right to squat aud appropriate as the original man. 
This possession would thus develop into and confirm 
ownership. This is too much for a community which is 
just emerging out of a nomadic state and which, in the 
beginning, finds ample land for appropriation without any 
occasion for dispute. In Greece and Rome this concep¬ 
tion of ownership of land developed very early. But 
that is due to the peculiar beliefs of their religion which 
dominated their whole being. Ancestors had to be wor¬ 
shipped separately because they could not accept libations 
at the hands of one who was not of their blood. His 
presence would disturb their rest. Thus the family 
worships were separated from one another. The tombs 
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also had, for the same reasons, been separated at an 
early stage. This spirit of exclusion naturally led to the 
belief that the family tomb must be well defined and be , 
possessed by the family only. Thus one was excluded 
from the others. So that in Greece and Borne all the 
intervening stages of abstract theory of rights and posses¬ 
sion were stepped over by their peculiar religious beliefs. 
This is further confirmed by the fact that, whereas'the 
regular independent growth of ownership, being based on 
the individual’s rights to the property, makes it dispos¬ 
able at his will, the ancient Grreco-Roman property 
belonging to the family gods on whose behalf the 
family or its representative, the pater, was merely 
the trustee, was inalienable and indivisible ; paters came 
and went but the corporation, the family including 
the dead ancestors, the living members and those who 
would be born or adopted into it, remained intact. 
Destruction of the family only would lead to the alienation 
of its land. 

Among the Teutons, on the contrary, this religions 
belief did not prevail. They, in their settlement on land, 
held it as belonging equally to all the social units which 
were families. They did not- and could not consider a 
displacement from a settlement as sacrilegious, the only 
resentment was that which arose out of defeat. In all 
■ Teutonic settlements the communal' mark ’ was the basis 
of the organisation of the village community. The land 
was theoretically shared by all with a tripartite division 
into culturable land, meadow land and wastebut no 
family could point to any particular plot of land which • 
belonged to it permanently. It bad only a share, the 
strips being distributed anew every year. In such 
ciroumstances the rights of ownership, in the case of 
Teutons, of the family, could not develop so long as the 
pressure of population and improvements in agriculture 
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did. not bring in intensive 'culture of the soil. With 
intensive culture it would be discovered that an annual 
redistribution of strips would lead to the abandonment by 
the cultivating family of whatever improvements it might 
have made in the land. Therefore self-interest would 
generate solicitation for the same piece of land. Thus 
family ownership of land was established in-Britain. But 
they had not as yet reached the further stage of individual 
ownership. This was not an indigenous growth but a 
foreign engrafting. The Normans brought the feudal 
idea of individual ownership and William made it subordi¬ 
nate to the ultimate authority of the king. The work 
was not difficult of achievement since Roman and Con¬ 
tinental ideas were already remoulding English society 
and English institutions through the preaching of the 
Christian Church. 

In India conditions were different. The elements of 
religious beliefs with which the Aryans separated from 
the Asiatic home were'worship of the dead ancestors and 
worship of the gods of physical forces. The influence of 
the new environment wrought its work and brought 
about, in the earliest stages, the predominance of the 
former in Greece and Rome and of the latter in India; 
Indra and Agni, Variina, theMaruts, Ushas, the Ashwins, 
and all the Yishwadevas were deities presiding over some 
natural phenomena. It is not within our scope to trace 
this development in the changed environment. But we 
recognise the fact as established iu the Rig Yeda itself. 
The bifurcation of the original religion seems to have 
been complete. Most of the illustrations drawn by Eustel 
de Coulanges 1 from India iu his comparisons of Grseco- 
Roman and Indian institutions are drawn from the Laws 
of Manu, a much later work in India. Latter-day India 
did develop, her religion of ancestor worship ; that was 
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in the Pauranic age; but in the Big Veda Angirasas a : nd 
the pitris are not gods of the first rank. 

Thus it is clear that the peculiar religious beliefs of 
the Aryans which developed exceptionally in Greece and 
Rome and which, by their ideas of exclusiveness, brought 
on the institution of private property in land, were not 
the cause of private property in India. Nor can we say 
that anything like the Norman invasion and Christian 
Church accelerated the growth of private ownership of 
land iu India as they did in Teutonic Britain. To what 
then is this early growth of private property due ? The 
explanation must be more or less a theory since we can¬ 
not corroborate it by referring to any texts previous to 
the Rig Veda, and in the Rig Veda private property is 
so easily accepted that it shows only the earlier establish¬ 
ment of the institution in all its completeness. Yet we 
think the only reasonable and probable explanation lies 
in economic causes. If the Malthusian principle of 
population be combined with the Ricardian principle of 
intensive cultivation of the soil, the same results would 
follow as in India. The Aryans in India found a soil 
which was more fertile and less trying for them to live 
in. The extreme cold was not there nor were there 
present the enervatiug effects which - are said to be the 
curse of India south of the Punjab. The first settlement 
was effected by extirpating or displacing the non-Aryans. 
The land fell to the Aryans. The cultivation yielded 
fruits beyond all their previous experience. The spirit 
of adventure, which is the backbone of a conquering race, 
combined with abundance of. food and a bracing climate, 
would give the greatest impetus to multiplication of the 
race. None of the Malthusian checks, either positive 
or preventive, except war, could have prevailed at that 
time. The fertile soil gave produce in abundance, so 
much so that its limits could never have been reached, 
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at that early stage, by the increase of population. All 
these causes would combine to accelerate the growth of 
population. The fecundity of a race grows and becomes 
part of it, just as any other social or moral characteristic. 
Thus the Aryans began to grow in number. At the same 
time they were limited, as to further territorial expansion, 
on allsides by the mountains, the sea or the non-Aryans 
who were an active people. The capacity to multiply grew, 
whereas the extent of the territory could not be so increas¬ 
ed. So, in time there was felt the pressure of population ; 
and the people had to take recourse to less fertile lands and 
to the intensive culture of the soil. With time this pressure 
increased continuously, leading to adventures by sea and 
further expansion towards the south. It will be interest¬ 
ing to remember that exactly the same conditions led to 
the Teutonic difficulties in Germany when, being hemmed 
in by the powerful Roman armies on the south and the 
west, the Teutons had to force their way into the sea and 
settle in Norway, England and Iceland. In India the 
Aryan culture of the time of the Rig Veda was much 
superior to that of the Teutons in Frisia. Tbe arts and 
crafts, the methods of agriculture and warfare, the con¬ 
struction of' the chariot, the bow and arrow, and houses, 
all point to this. Simultaneously they point to something 
else. Agriculture or house building could not have 
developed so much during the nomadic state nor could 
the arts of navigation be developed without a sea. The 
assumption is irresistible that tbe Aryans had lived in 
India for a considerable period before the composition of 
the Vedic hymns. If so, that confirms our theory of 
private property. Originally there was no economic 
pressure of population and no need of intensive culture. 
But with time this grew, and with intensive culture the 
ownership of land was gradually evolved. The rapidity 
of development along this line would exactly correspond 
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to the severity of the pressure of population within, and 
that of the non-Aryans without, the Aryan settlement. 
It was only intensiiied by the development in agriculture 
failing to keep pace with the tremendous increase of 
population. To economise the energy of the race and to 
give it stimulus, the land had to be made the subject of 
private property, so that the certainty of effects would 
lead to the greatest improvements of agriculture that 
were possible with the known methods. Of course all 
these arguments did not appear to them. They were 
impelled by economic needs and adapted themselves to 
the changing environment. In doing so they gradually 
slipped from the state of communal ownership, if owner¬ 
ship at all was there, to the state of family ownership, or, 
more properly, as we have already shown under Village 
Community, to that of individual ownership, the head of 
the family being the real owner. This process of dis¬ 
integration with respect to the ownership of land must 
have had its reflex on other social ideas. Thus we find 
the son not a slave of the father, as in Greece and Rome, 
where he could be sold and where, in the beginning, he 
could hold no separate property. In the Rig Veda we 
cannot discover a single passage which would relegate to 
the son such a disreputable condition. Yet the Grseco- 
Roman idea of the necessity of the son for the continuance 
of the family was maintained. The son’s position thus 
was much better here than in the west. In all this we 
find traces of the working of the idea of ownership dis¬ 
solving into many and attaching to the individual. 

In such a state of society the land, the property, would 
be recognised as part of the wealth of the individual. 
We have abundant evidence of this in the Rig Veda. 
Reknas meant inherited property or property in general; 
and it occurs many times in the Rig Veda . 1 

1 i, 31, 14; i. 121, 5 , i, 158, 1 ; i, 162, 2; vi, 20, 7 •, vii, 4, 7; Tii, *0, 2. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Polity 

The polity of the Indo-Aryans, like their family, is 
riot a new thing to the modern world. As already noticed, 
the nature of the ancient Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
organisations has been so strikingly similar that the 
science of Comparative Politics has been able to establish, 
almost beyond doubt, the growth of the elements in the 
Asiatic home of the Aryans. We have already seen that 
the Kshatriya or the fighting class had grown in . the 
period of the Rig Veda. Its position was very high 
indeed, arid as wo shall presently see its occupation was 
pretty hard. The Brahmanas, as a priestly class, also 
came to be differentiated. There may have been excep¬ 
tions but that does not vitiate the main theory. Puro- 
hitas were mainly recruited from their class, so that 
national' or domestic, the Aryan had already confided his 
spiritual progress to the keeping of the Brahmanas. In 
other words, mediation was the first, as mediation is the 
last word of Hindu spiritual growth so far as that is to 
be attained through the formal rites enjoined by the 
Shastras. The position cannot, indeed, be properly con¬ 
templated from the modern viewpoint of philosophic 
abstraction. The Brahmanas, as tlicir name implies, were 
in reality the depository of the knowledge of Brahma. 
It would be contradictory to historical science to say, 
as has been suggested by some very high authorities, that 
the whole institution originated in, or was based upon, 
anr attempt on the part of the Brahman oligarchy to 
capture the highest posts of authority in social life by 
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enslaving, and appealing to, the spiritual aspect—the 
most easily moved one—of human life. 

The third class was the agricultural people, prac¬ 
tically the whole population being in- 
v '“ eluded under-this. Of course there are 

passages in the Rig Veda' where it is doubtful what 
exactly is the idea conveyed by the word Vis. The 
most consistent meaning can be gathered only, by inter¬ 
preting it as settlement or dwelling. This also would be 
the etymological meaning. It may have been an after¬ 
growth or it may have been a simultaneous use of the 
term, but it has been used 3 for subjects of the king. In 
another passage 3 the subjects willingly pay homage to 
the prince. Mention is made of subjects choosing a king 
and yet they are spoken of as smitten with fear . 4 Indra 
is propitiated in another passage 4 to render the subject 
people payer of taxes. Elsewhere the same word has 
been used for people in general . 8 In all these cases, it 
may be noted, Vis signifies the people, either general or 
as subjects, but not a settlement. The word has again 
been used in connection with the Arya people . 7 In an 
obscure passage 8 it seems to mean people in conjunction 
with the divine. With Dasa the word is similarly used . 9 
A significant use of the word is found in the Rig Veda 10 
where it means people and is clearly differentiated from 
all men (Jana), as well as sons, kinsmen and descendants. 
The opponents of the clan theory have discovered in this 
the demolition of the theory inasmuch as in that case Vis 
would have included descendants. The adherents of the 
theory equally urge that the distinction between Jana, 
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the common people, and Yis, one’s own people, contains 
the germ-of the theory, Vis being all of the same gotra 
or clan. Sometimes it seems, among those obsessed with 
a theory, that the less the materials to be drawn upon the 
greater is the vigour with which their cause is urged. 
Even the brilliant Fustel de Coulanges’ has not been 
able to escape from this defect. The fact in connection 
with our point is that from this single passage it is not at 
all possible to argue either for or against the theory 
of clan. The above passage read with another 3 as 
meagre as itself has furnished a second series of 
arguments in favour of the theory. A battle cry is 
mentioned here as Ttsam- Visam. This is interpreted to 
signify that the army was divided into hosts after the 
different clans. It is not at all improbable but we are 
bound to say that, when we do so, tve traverse by 
imagination and not by proved historical fact. Addition¬ 
al colour is lent to this theory by another reference 8 to 
battle as Visoyudhmah. It is evident that the whole 
argument, either in favour of the theory or against it, 
hangs upon the exact meaning of Ah's, which has so 
many, significations that it seems hopeless to attempt to 
bring them out with any degree of certainty. Finally, 
there is another use of Vis 4 where it is contrasted with 
both Griha (house) and Jana (all men). The only point 
that stands out clearly in the midst of all these divergent 
meanings of the word is that there was the bulk of the 
people, mostly agricultural, who were never confused 
with, and were, therefore, distinct from, the Kshatriya 
and the Brahmana. 

There, was, moreover, another class of people, the 
slaves slaves, whose position, as gathered from 

the later Samhitas, was similar to that of 

* The Ancient City; tho Origin of Property in Land. 
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the serfs in England just, after the Norman conquest. Dasft 
is used for the non-Aryans as also Dasyu. But Dasa 
equally refers to slaves who were under the control of 
the Aryans. The fact, perhaps, is that some of the con¬ 
quered people were slain, others not exactly conquered 
were allowed to live independently while the prisoners 
of war who escaped death were converted into slaves. 
In a very early passage' the deity is asked to give, among 
other things, troops of slaves. This would not be a boon 
but a curse if it is interpreted to mean a body hostile to 
the Aryan. The worshipper in another passage 8 alludes 
to diligent service like a slave. Dasa as slave is referred 
to again in the eighth Mandala.’ The possession of slaves 
is compared to that of numerous cattle, they being liable 
to he given away for the enjoyment of the donee . 4 

These then are the different classes who were recog¬ 
nised within the pale of Aryan polity. The King and 
the royal household will be treated separately. But 
before that we should know something about the mass 
of non-Aryans who are called Dasa or Dasyu. A series 
of questions naturally arises as to their historic position, 
the principal points of their difference from the Aryans, 
their organisation and mode of life, their wealth and 
their civilisation. 

These aborigines are repeatedly referred to in the Rig 
The nen Av ana Veda either as Dasyu or as Dasa. There 
are other meanings of these two words, 
hut we shall take only those passages where the words 
mean non-Aryans or aborigines. The earliest reference 
in the Rig Veda alludes to the Dasyus as contrasted with 
the Aryas . 5 India again attacks and slays with his 
thunderbolt the Dasyus and the Simyus . 6 That the 

*|x,62, 10. *1,51,8. 0 i, 100, 18, 
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Dasyus and the Simyus were not Aryans is certain, but 
the doubt remains whether Dasyus and Simyus refer to 
different classes among the aborigines. This cannot, at 
this distant date, be ascertained. The next passage' on 
the point speaks of the thunderbolt armed with which 
Indra goes on destroying the cities of the Dasyus, ddsih 
purah. This reference to their cities is significant. This 
shows that the Dasyus were not uncivilised altogether, 
but lived in organised bands and settled on territories 
perhaps of their own clearing. Even if purah be used 
for villages or hamlets, this proves the Dasyus’ civilised 
life. They were not living in caves, as is suggested by 
some from meagre references, which most probably 
described their condition after their defeat at the 
hands of the Aryans . 2 Further on, in the same 
book 3 Ashwins are said to be destroying the Dasyu. 
Again Indra has let open the light to the Arva 
by crushing Vrita, the spider-like son of Danu. The 
hymn 4 sings on: the Dasyu has been set aside. The 
next sloka 5 honours those men who surpass all their 
rivals as the Aryas surpass the Dasyus. From this it is 
evident that the Aryans were in earnest competition with 
the Dasyus in the struggle and were winning almost 
everywhere. The hymn is born of confidence when Indra 
is again praised for having destroyed the Dasyus, thus 
protecting Aryam varnam. “ In a mood of sceptical dis¬ 
trust Rishi Bharadwaja questions the attribute and 
power of Indra, but only after reciting Indra’s feat ol : 
quickly humbling the Dasyus . 7 Agni is called on to 
expel the Dasyus from the dwelling. s This may be a 
reference to an inroad by the non-Aryans within an Aryan 
settlement. The deity later on, in self-praise, recounts 
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his exploits and says that he has not given the warn, of 
the Aryas to the Dasyus.’ 

The main difference betwen the Dasyu and the Aryan 
must have been one of religion. In the early stages of a 
nation’s growth, particularly those of the Aryans, their 
religious notions pervade their whole being. Gods being 
thrust into every successful act as its cause and the belief 
being universal that the performance of religious rites, 
according to certain fixed unalterable rules only, would 
please the gods, the natural consequence is that the race 
continually fights against aliens even when there may not 
be any necessity for it. Caution is required that the rites, 
etc., are not contaminated by even an unconscious ad¬ 
mixture of barbarian custom. The history of the Greeks ’ 
and Romans 3 abundantly proves this and there is no 
reason to suppose that things were otherwise in the case 
of the Indo-Aryans. In the Rig Veda the non-Aryans 
are repeatedly spoken of in derogation as to their religi¬ 
ous rites, which differed from those of the Aryans. Thus 
the Dasyus are called avrata, i.e., without ordinances 
(religious rites) and the prayer is to compel them. to 
submit to the performer of sacrifices (the Aryan ). 4 The 
avrata Dasyu is in another passage 5 asked to be con¬ 
sumed by the deity, as a wooden vessel is burnt by fire. 
The triumphant worshipper of the deity seeks again to 
shame the avrata, who has no observances . 6 The same 
note of triumph forms the strains of another verse.’ The 
Dasyu has been described elsewhere 8 as impious, perhaps 
meaning without devotion ( abrahmam ). A severe verse 
occurs in the Rig Veda* in which the Dasyu is called 
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a-yajyu (without sacrifice), mridhra-mwh and other un¬ 
charitable names, and the main cause of offence on the 
part of the Dasyu. seems to be that he does not perform 
sacrifices after the Aryan method. Parvata is asked to 
hurl the Dasyu down to the stern smiter,' viz., death, the. 
Dasyu who follows other and strange rites ( anya vrata), 
who is not a human being, or,, it may mean, who is the 
enemy of man ( anmnushami ), who does not offer sacrifices 
to the gods ( a-yajmn •) and finally who is not solicitous 
about the gods (a-clevayu). The Dasyu is always spoken of 
as a-karmau, i.e., without religious rites . 2 

Some have cast doubts as to the historicity of the 
Dasyus, they being only a mythological race. Although 
many of the above passages are liable to this interpreta¬ 
tion, others admittedly are not so. They are described in 
one passage 3 as anas {anasodasyun mnHnah). Sayana- 
acliarya explains anasa as asya rahitam and asya, he says, 
stands for sabdam, so that the meaning would be voiceless, 
i.e., speaking a tongue- not understood by the Aryans. 
The later use of the word mlechchha (root mlechchh, to 
speak rudely) with reference to barbarians would support 
this view. Sayana is a great authority but his meaning- 
here seems somewhat farfetched. The more natural 
meaning of Muller is noseless (a=non, nasa=nose) in 
contrast to the prominent nose of the Aryans. In any 
case this verse read with the other cited above goes to 
prove that Dasyu is not merely a superhuman being 
or a myth but a person having physical features coming 
directly in contact with the Aryans as rival and enemy, 
and capable of being destroyed by them. 

Another word that has also been used in the same 
sense occurs more frequently in the Rig Veda. But this 
word has also been used to mean so many other things 
that the unwary is apt to be confounded. We are not 
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here concerned with the various uses of the tern aad 
so shall take up directly only those passages where Dasa 
does surely mean human beings. Indra, the subduer of all 
the formidable, the lord, conducts the Dasa at his 
pleasure . 1 Indra again is said to have rendered human 
enemies, whether Dasa or Arya, easy to be overcome . 2 
This passage shows that the Aryas used to fight even 
among themselves, so that by this time they must have 
been well settled in the land to afford to have mutual 
warfare. The same idea is conveyed when Indra, the 
hero, is praised as having destroyed both classes of 
enemies, Dasa and Arya adversaries . 3 Again, the ex¬ 
pression hato vritranyarya hato dasani must mean, 
in spite of the neuter gender used, -Aryas and Dasas, 
the interpretation being aryaih and dasaih kritani, 
i.e., things done by them severally . 4 Indra and Varuna 
are jointly invoked to destroy the gods’ enemies, 
whether Dasas or Aryas . 3 The worshippers hope further 
that, with the aid of Indra, they may overcome and 
destroy in battle all those who propose to assail them, 
whether they may be Dasas, Aryas or enemies of the 
gods . 6 Agni is praised for having defeated the strong 
men, Dasas and Vritras, like a resolute warrior over¬ 
coming those who are desirous of battle . 7 With Manyu 
as an ally the worshippers express their confidence of 
overcoming the Dasa and the Arya . 8 

The non-Aryans possessed cities or forts (purah may 
be interpreted either ways), Indra is said to have gone 
on destroying the Dasi purah . 9 The word purah may 
have meant fort, for in one passage 10 we find it described 
as ayasih, made of iron or, at least, of metal (ayas 
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meaning metal). The combined effort of Indra and Agni 
is the subject of another verse 1 which goes to overthrow 
ninety strongholds (purah), ruled over by the Dasas, 
dasapatnih purah. Indra’s prowess is proclaimed again , 2 
where, exhilarated by the soma juice, he demolished the 
cities of the Dasas. In one passage ” the expression Dasir' 
visah has led to the supposition that the non-Aryans also 
had their clan organisation. We have already discussed 
it and have only to say that this and the succeeding 
references prove conclusively that whatever may be the 
meaning of Vis in these passages, whether clan or people 
unrelated, the organisation on this point was the same 
among the Aryas and the Anaryas, since the same Word 
is used in the case of both. The expression viso dasiralcri- 
noraprashastah 4 is also similarly interpreted as meaning 
clan. Visah here has been usually translated by prajah, 
people or subject. Akrino means karmahinah, i.e., 
without religious rites or functions. Aprashastah means 
garhita, i.e., vicious. The expression is interpreted by 
earlier foreign authorities as referring to servile classes, 
slaves father than free non-Aryans. But as the slaves 
were only those non-Aryans who were reduced in war the 
expression should also be equally applicable to the non¬ 
slave Dasas, even if in this particular passage the slaves 
only are meant. The word Vis has been interpreted also 
as standing for clan. In a third passage 5 vish-toa- ahhiyujo 
vishuchir aryaya visho ava tarirdasih, explained by Sayana 
as vishnchih sarvatra vartamanah, would show that 
the Aryas were surrounded on all hands by the non- 
Aryans. Thus here Dasa cannot be rendered as the servile 
classes as is done by Wilson and Colebrookc. The usual 
fight over Vis is found here as well. 
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Another distinguishing feature of the non-AryatlS 
seems to tie their black skin, kriskua teach. Indra 
punishes the aggressors by tearing off the black skin . 1 
This seems to refer to flaying alive. The theory of black 
skin as a distinguishing feature is not vitiated by con¬ 
necting with this passage, as has been done by some, the 
legendary asura named Krishna, the black, advancing 
with ten thousand followers to the banks of the Ansumati 
river, where he is said to have committed fearful devasta¬ 
tion until Indra, with the Marutas, was sent against him 
by Brihaspati, when he was defeated by Indra and his 
skin stripped. The black skin is also referred to in a 
later passage of the Rig Veda . 2 

Prom the above description of the aborigines we can 
fairly expect that a people with such organisations, with 
cities or forts, knowing the use of iron or metal (ayas), 
should be prosperous materially. There are in fact some 
references to their . wealth and these, though few in 
number, are scattered throughout the whole of the Rig 
Veda. The earliest mention 3 of their wealth is made 
when the deity is asked to slay every, one of them and 
bestow upon the worshippers the wealth belonging to 
them, so that here the amount of wealth, whatever it 
might consist of, is coveted by the Aryas. If, as we have 
reason to believe, the condition of the Aryan at this time 
was one of material prosperity we are bound to say that 
the wealth of the non-Aryans also must have been very 
great, otherwise the worshippers could have asked for 
the destruction of the troublesome foes but would not have 
coveted their wealth. In another passage 4 the deity is said 
to have carried off the wealth of one of the aboriginal 
chiefs, after demolishing his cities. Again Indra is asked 
to cut off the foes as an old pruner cuts off the protruding 
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branch of a creeper and humble the Dasa so that the 
worshippers may divide his accumulated treasure.’ The 
passage is significant as a proof of the Dasa’s wealth. 
The prayer is not so much for the destruction of the 
Dasa, but for his humiliation, so that palpably the 
object is his wealth, which is said to be accumulated. 
All this strongly suggests that the wealth of the Dasa 
was very great indeed. 

So, we see that the aborigines of the Yedic age were 
also a progressive race or a combination of many races, 
that the contest with the Arvas was a severe one and that 
they possessed wealth and had cities or forts, in one case 
spoken of as made of ayas. But there are certain other 
passages which prove that the non-Aryans were dwellers 
of mountain caves, etc., so that their civilisation cannot 
be said to have advanced much. Here clearly there is a 
conflict between two sets of evidences. Two explanations 
seem justified, both of which may be true in different 
localities. There may have been different races among 
the non-Aryans themselves, some very advanced, others 
less so. The former may have been conquerors themselves 
and the rulers of the soil, as the Aryans were after sup¬ 
planting them. The second explanation is that the 
dwellers in the caves were the civilised non-Aryans seek¬ 
ing refuge in natural fastnesses after their cities or 
habitats had been destroyed or occupied by the advanc¬ 
ing Aryans, Both these seem to have been going on, 
otherwise the references to the wealth, power, and civili¬ 
sation of the non-Aryans, discussed previously become 
inexplicable. The few passages, moreover, that occur in 
the Rig Yeda, all refer to one Sambara, a non-Aryan 
chief, and can be easily interpreted as a dislodged chief 
or the son of a previously dislodged chief. In such a case 
dwelling in the mountain would be natural, e.g., Indra 
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discovered Sambara dwelling in the mountains for forty 
years.' 

We now pass on to the study of kingship in the period 
of the Rig Veda (Itajan). Thus Praja- 
• pati prays to Indra to make him a 
king, kuvid mam yopam harase kuvicl rajamm * It seems 
on the whole to he a historical fact that government 
by the king was the normal polity of the early as 
also of the later Aryans in India. The consolidation of 
the power of the king during the period of settlement 
is quite natural, as is shown in the history of the early 
Teutons, the post-Oonqucst English. The Bretwaldas, 
Heptarchy, also point to the same fact. The history of 
the Basileus in the earliest Greek settlement also 
substantially supports this vieiv. The theoretical argu¬ 
ment in favour of the growth of kingship, in supersession 
of the clan organisations, is very ably presented by 
Jenks . 3 In India also we find that the same circum¬ 
stances prevailed. The Aryans, in their march of conquest, 
had to meet, at every turn , 4 powerful bands of non- 
Aryans equally versed in many of the arts of civilisa¬ 
tion known to the Aryans themselves. Continuous war 
followed, which must have led, as in the case of the early 
Teutons, to the growth of the royal power. In 
Continental Europe the king had to overcome, in England, 
to assimilate the clan organisation with jarring interests 
and based on conjunction by birth rather than military 
efficiency. In India these obstacles did not, at any rate, 
exist to the extent that they did in Europe, for we hear 
so little of clans, and of these many allusions are, on 
the whole, not certain. Although there are references 
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to Aryans fighting Aryans , 1 yet we are not certain 
whether one clan of Aryans fought with another, or 
merely the people of one place fought against those of 
another. Nor can we even suggest, without launching 
ourselves into conjectural absurdities,. that these wars 
were fought for the king either to consolidate or to 
disrupt his powers as conflicting with those of the clan 
units. Of clan also we have only the variedly interpreted 
Vis, the war cry, Visam-Visam, and the word Gotra 
which has hopelessly lost its original meaning. Be that 
what it may have been, we come across the word Raj an 
which means the king or the person who rules. Whether 
the king was elected or hereditary is another moot point. 
In the later Samhita days hereditary kingship seems to 
have been the prevalent institution, reference being made 
to some king reigning for forty generations. Perhaps 
there was some sort of election as well, which might 
have been confined to the election of the king from the 
members of the royal family. The legend, in the 
Nirukta , 2 of Devapi and Shantanu which forms the 
subject of one of the later hymns of the Rig Veda 3 
refers to the practical deposition of the elder brother by 
the younger. But in this case the hereditary line was 
not disturbed and in fact the two brothers were reconciled 
by the subsequent ill-luck of Shantanu, and Devapi’s 
assumption of the Brahmanie functions forms only an 
exception to the rule of the Brahmana in religious 
ceremonies. But one passage in the B,ig Veda 1 is strongly 
suggestive. Varuna (who is merely the divine aspect of 
the king ) 5 is said to be sustained by the waters of his 
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creation. The. hymn goes on; like subjects choosing a 
king, they, smitten with fear, fled from Vrifcra. The 
choice of a king by the people is clearly suggested. But 
the condition of free choice of the President of the 
United States of America or of the t rench Republic 
could not have existed. Otherwise why should they be 
smitten with fear ? In any way that the choice of the 
king was known is certain ; the uncertainty hangs about 
the how and the when of this election. 

If we turn to the duty of the king, we find that this 
may be divided into two, viz., his duty in war and his 
duty in times of peace. In connection with the non- 
Aryans we have seen that frequent battles ensued 
between the Aryans and the non-Aryans . 1 The growth 
of an early king out of the people or out of the priest 
or out of the patriarchs is undoubtedly due to war. 
Therefore efficiency in war, in leading, fighting, organi¬ 
sing, or in propitiating the gods (in the case of the priest, 
of which there is very great probability) required that 
it must be shown and, in the beginning, maintained 
by personal prowess in the field. So that it is reasonable 
to assume that the chief function of the king in war was 
to lead the army. Specially is this probable in view of 
the fact that there was already the threefold differen¬ 
tiation of society into the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas 
and the Yis. In times of war the only possible function 
of the king could have been the leading of the military 
party. Besides these offensive wars against the non- 
Aryans and hostile Aryans, the king also undertook the 
defence against aggression. The prayer for being made 
the protector or rather a monarch of men is found in one 
passage in the Rig Veda, kuvid mam gopam karase 
janasya kuvid rajanam? 
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In peace, the king used to command the obedience of 
the people. He used to favour the able men 1 in his 
territory. Another important verse in the Rig Veda 2 
says: “ the king abides prosperous in his own abode. The 
earth bears fruit for him at all seasons. His subjects 
willingly pay homage to him.” Sometimes this obe¬ 
dience or payment was forced . 3 

In the later Sutras we find reference to the function 
of the king as civil judge but in the Rig Veda there is 
no such mention. But his function as a criminal judge 
is hinted at in some passages. Varuna, the personified 
god representing the king, has spies for the determination 
of what is true from what is false . 4 The doers of good 
deeds are favoured, being recompensed ultimately for 
their acts . 5 The passage is obscure but considering the 
state of society we may well presume that certain crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction attached itself to the king. The spies of 
Varuna are specifically desired to praise to their master 
the acts of the worshipper . 6 Yama also speaks of the 
spies of gods which wander upon earth and never close 
their eyes . 7 All these passages refer to the gods, either 
Varuna specially or to gods in general, but the analogy 
seems to be applicable to the government of the king. 
Later on, we shall have occasion to refer to the laws and 
their administration. But here the king’s function also 
seems partly to be the supervision of the criminal admi¬ 
nistration. 

The king seems to have lived in a well built palace 
which must have had many elaborate arrangements. In 
one passage * it is said that sovereigns sit down in this 
substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand columns. 
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Vanina again is said to have a vast comprehensive dwell¬ 
ing with a thousand doors.' frequent reference is made 
to brilliant dress, perhaps, of the king. The earliest 
passage in the Rig Veda a speaks of the gomatarah (i.e., 
having for their mother the cow, whence the earth; it 
may mean king) embellishing themselves with ornaments, 
shining resplendent, in their persons, with brilliant decor¬ 
ations. All those round the son of Chedi are spoken of 
as wearing cuirasses of leather . 3 The Maruts when 
decked with various ornaments look handsome and are 
compared with kings . 4 Lastly the king is supposed to 
be the landowner but of this there is no proof what¬ 
soever in the Rig Veda, though ample evidence of it Is 
found in later literature. 

Another word Svaraj 5 also occurs in the Rig Veda 
which may be interpreted as self-ruler or king. But it 
has iu all cases been used in connection with the gods 
and does not seem to require more than this passing 
notice. 

Viraja seems to signify a title of royalty but its 
metaphorical use throughout the Rig Veda" does not 
allow us to derive from it any useful knowledge about, 
the king. The idea of monarch or sole ruler seems to be 
known in that age when the smaller kings among the 
Aryans were perhaps fighting among themselves. The 
fact that even in idea Ekaraja could be conceived sug¬ 
gests the njovement of political events towards a unity 
under the supervision of the king. In the Rig Veda 7 
in connection with the god Indra, the word is used 
and that only once. But we may profitably remember 
that even in the days of the so-called Heptarchy the 
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English were without a name for the holder of kingship. 
Bretwalda did not convey that nor could cynning serve 
the purpose. . This view of the importance of the word 
will be manifest when we understand that the Rig Veda 
has already conceived of the superior ruler, the sovereign, 
having power greater than that of the king. Rishi Praja- 
•pati refers in a hymn to the universal sovereign, samraj .’ 
The sun again is called samraj, since he measures the three 
worlds , 2 Indra is also said to hold this position in another 
hymn . 3 Rishi Bharadwaj tells Indra that Abhvarvartin, 
the son of Ohayamaua, is the opulent supreme sovereign, 
samraj , and has made presents to the Rishi . 4 This refer¬ 
ence is clearly, to a king who, at least for the time, was 
the most powerful one and thus was entitled to the high 
name. Rut this might have been the effect of the pre¬ 
sents oil the minds of the Rishi. In any case the term 
when applied to man was not an absurdity. The same 
use of it is also found in another verse of Sobhari 5 where 
he and his people seek the alliance of Trasadasyu for his 
protection. 

The king was indeed a prominent person with regal 
paraphernalia and not merely the first among men. It is 
uot exactly certain whether there was any body of men 
like the Teutonic comitatus, the personal followers, who 
were attached to him in war, plunder and in any new 
settlement. Considering the meagre references that we 
can expect from the hymns of the Rig Veda about all such 
matters we are bound to turn to the later period and seek 
for confirmation of any hint in the Rig Veda, as to some 
institution, in the prevailing practice in the later Samhitas. 
Thus only can we form any idea as to the household or¬ 
ganisation of the king. Of course after the king his son 
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must have been the most prominent man there, sines 
either he was recognised as the future king or if the 
system of election was prevalent he was one of the best 
candidates for kingship. He was called Raja-putra . 1 To 
the people also, as to the other members of the royal 
household, he was an object of veneration; and going 
about like princes was different from going about like an 
ordinary man. It is uncertain whether he used to be 
surrounded by a body of retainers like his royal father, 
but in dress and personal bearing it is only reasonable to 
presume that he followed the king. 

Among the people who formed the personal attendants 
Nobii ty °f the king, men of high qualities and 

probably of high birth formed the majo¬ 
rity. Though not exactly like the comitatus, still these 
formed a sort of united body following the king, as leaders 
perhaps in times of war. Most probably they were the 
associates of the king in peace as well. They must all 
have been of the Kshatriva class, most probably of the 
royal family and at all times must have formed a distinct 
body of men and described by the word Rajan which 
otherwise means the king in the Rig Yeda. Indeed this 
must have been the class which was in the mind of Rishi 
Narayana when in his famous Purusha Sukta he spoke of 
Rajanya as a class coming out of the arms of Purusha . 11 
The deity Brahmanaspati is again asked in an earlier verse 
to concentrate his strength and slay foes, being associated 
with the regal attendants . 8 The high position of the 
Rajan is evident from Rishi Kutsa’s hymn 4 where the 
adorable Indra and Agni are said to delight either in his 
own house or in that of a Brahmana or in that of a Rajan 
yad brahmani rajam ya. Later on, in the Rig Yeda the 
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descendant of the great patriarch Angirasa, in h i s 
invocation to Indra, says that the worshippers, i.e., the 
chiefs, may acquire riches . 1 Then again the medicinal 
plants or herhs are said to congregate, for the extirpation 
of disease, etc., as the princes of the ruling house 
assemble in the field of battle .' 2 Here the word is 
used in the plural and from the comparison made with 
the plants, seems to indicate the equality of their 
position. Rrom this the attempt has been made to prove 
that in some cases, instead of the king, all the members 
of the royal family used to rule tegether and the com¬ 
parison is made with the Teutonic settlement described 
by Tacitus 8 where there is reference to such a case. 
Without denying the probability of such a fact, we consider 
it reasonable to state that the passing reference in one 
passage only does not warrant the presumption of such 
an institution. Zimmer seems to have projected his idea 
about the Teutonic polity into this verse and reads things 
too much in advance. ■ 

Apart from these nobles attending the king there was 
a body of retainers and dependants who 
pendent"’ 6 ” an<1 de were of much lower position and perhaps 
of lower birth. The word Ibha occurs 
several times in the Rig Veda 4 but the meaning of this 
word has been so widely interpreted that it would be 
unsafe to put much reliance on this alone. Sayaua, for 
example, interprets it to mean “ elephant ” and he has 
been followed by some others. Yet proofs, besides this, 
of the king’s retinue are not wanting in the Rig Veda. 
The word Vira literally means strong and heroic man. 
This word means most probably in some of the earliest 
passages 5 the sturdy attendants of a king or a chief. 
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Elsewhere' also this interpretation may be put oft it. 
Finally the word is used in connection with Taranta 2 who 
is called a Vira. But all these may mean merely a heroie 
person or persons and the only thing in favour of the 
interpretation is the later (post-Rig Veda) practice of 
having such attendants of the king. 

Resides his retinue the king assuredly had about him 
a body of dependents who are mentioned repeatedly in the 
Rig Veda. Upas/i' 1 ’ means a servant who depends upon 
bis master but who is not exactly a slave. According to 
both the interpretations 4 of this passage upasti is a 
servant but it is not exactly clear from the context 
whether the servant belonged usually to the king or to 
every man of importance. But even if it was so in the 
case of the latter, we can safely assert its existence in the 
case of the king, who must have possessed, in these 
matters of position and authority, what an ordinary non¬ 
royal man of importance did. The meaning of another 
word, sti, is very obscure and it is said, that it signifies 
dependents whose position is lower than that of the Vis, 
prajali or the subjects, hut better than that of the slaves. 
It occurs frequently in the Rig Veda 5 but its meaning 
in this connection seems, to be at least uncertain. Stipa 
similarly has been interpreted to mean the attendant on 
the king’s person, i.e., the guard of his body. But its 
use in connection with the gods 6 seems to be incompatible 
with his dependent position. 

We have seen previously that there was frequent 
warfare between the Aryans and the 

u non-Aryans as well as among the 

Aryans themselves. We do not know anything about 
treaties or other international relations such as we hear 
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of even in the early clays of Egypt (e.g., in the reign of 
Thotmes III), Babylonia, Assyria, etc . 1 In most cases 
war continued till one party was totally crushed and 
became either slaves or subjects or fled away to the hills 
or other places of natural protection living like King 
Sambara . 2 In most cases the terms of settlement were 
fixed at the cessation of hostilities. But there were other 
cases too when the humbled or the weak party used to 
pay tribute to the strong or the victor This might have 
been paid either for protection or for non-molestation on 
the part of the strong. The word ball has been indeed 
frequently used to signify offerings to gods . 3 But balihrit 
cannot but have meant payment of tribute to the king. 
The mighty Agrii first baffled the Asuras who were 
humbled and then made them tributaries ( i.e ., paying 
tributes to Nahusha." Most unequivocally again the 
dwellers of the Yamuna and the Tritsus got tribute of 
the heads of the horses from the Ajas, the Sighrus, the 
Yakshas, after Indra had killed Bheda in battle . 5 All 
these are cases of payment oi tribute from hostile 
tribes who by reduction in war were compelled to do so. 
But there seems to have been the practice of such pay¬ 
ment from a friendly people or from one’s own subjects 
even. There is one passage only in the Rig Veda 6 but 
it is a very cogent proof of the fact. Indra. is propitiated 
here to render the people payers of bali, balihrit. 

Passing now to the other institutions of the Vedic 
polity we meet first of all with T Ispati, 
' P ''' a word of very various interpretation. 
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Zimmer interprets it in one pnssage 1 as the lord of the 
canton in which case the kingdom must have been divided 
into well organised units of smaller dimensions having 
a sort of independence resembling perhaps the self- 
governing units of a modern stale. But Zimmer’s theory 
based on the mere mention of the Visputi seems to be at 
least iudeeisive. In another and less ambiguous use e pf 
the word it is supposed either to mean the lord of the 
dwelling in which case he must be taken as a subordinate 
of the king, if lie had any political function, or to mean 
the king himself, if Vis is translated by praja or subjects. 
It seems that the proper interpretation of Viapati in this 
connection cannot be ascertained unless it is clear whether 
the kingdom of a ruler was big or small. If it was very 
big theu these rUpatia must have had political functions 
and as such their position may be taken to have been 
more independent than mere governors of a province 
with probably the same functions. This assumption is 
reasonable in view of the fact that in later days 3 we come 
across Satapati, the lord of a hundred villages, who must 
have hull, primarily political function as an officer.* 
Moreover without such local units even in the Big Veda 
period there could not have been any unity within the 
realm of the king. But this may be negatived by the 
suppositions (*) that tho kingdoms were small, so that 
the king and the nobles were sufficient to carry on the 
government with perhaps the help of the apaahak or the 
spy; or (it) that the government was not organised 
enough in those early days. But the condition of the 
people, as evidenced from their system of agriculture, 
arts and crafts does not warrant the second supposition. 
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Even if such an organisation was not necessary for 
carrying on the administration in times 
rnjnjiati. (l f p ea0Cj £(; vtb* certainly necessary in 

times of war. And its prevalence in war shows that the 
army was not so small as to be led directly by the nobles 
and the lung. This again would naturally presuppose a 
big state, which necessitated local governors or FiapatU. 

However, in war even perhaps in migration the Vraja- 
pati used to he attended by the Knlapaa.' The kvlapas 
were undoubtedly the heads of families so that the heads 
of families used to go to war under the leadership of the 
Frajapati. The interpretation lias been put on it by 
some according to which the Frajapati is identified with 
the Gmmani , so that the headman of the village was 
attended in war by the heads of families of the same 
village. Thus it would be the same as the division of the 
host according to the division of the curies in the Roman 
army of the early days. This interpretation seems to he 
very probable as it is impossible to deny the significance 
of the connection between the Frajapati and the Knlapas. 
And who else could be their leader except the Gmmam 
whom we find mentioned in the Rig Veda ? ! The other 
interpretation that it means merely a chieftain surrounded 
by the heads of families is literally more correct. But the 
question arises who could be this chieftain ? The proper 
explanation, of this seems to he the identification of the 
Gmmani with the Frajapati in times of war. It may be 
remembered, by the way, that the word Frajapati also 
establishes its connection (in its etymological meaning) 
with the house, so that he was the headman somewhere 
and the fact of his leading the Kulapat or the heads of 
families offers the irresistible temptation to identify him 
with the leader of the clan, families of the same stoolc. 
In such cases the Gramani was, in ordinary times, the 
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representative Bead oi' the clan. But we have already- 
referred to this discussion among experts, under Family. 

The most important and the typically Aryan insti¬ 
tution was the Assembly. In all the 
ssu'u .x. three European branches of the Aryan 
race the Greeks, the Romans and the Teutons, the original 
political elements were, the king, the council and the 
assembly '; out of these have grown the various complex 
institutions of tbe present day by the process of, what 
Herbert Spencer, would call, differentiation and inte¬ 
gration . 2 The same three elements were prevalent among 
the Indo-Aryans. We have seen the king and we have 
also had occasion to know the council whose members the 
rajanya, the nobles, must have been. But in this latter 
case there is no recorded evidence to prove that there 
used to be actual deliberations of these nobles with the 
king. Still it would not be unreasonable to presume that 
the king was influenced by the opinions of those who by 
virtue of their birth and military skill surrounded him in 
times of peace and war. In connection with the Assembly 
also we shall have occasion to notice the probability of 
such an oligarchical body, which eventually superseded 
the assembly of the people. 

Throughout the whole of the Rig Veda from the 
earliest Mandala down to the latest w-e find very frequent 
references to words meaning assembly. We shall take 
each of these words separately and try to discover the 
exact institution that was meant by its use. Vidatha is 
by far the most important word as it occurs so many 
times in the Rig Veda . 3 In all these passages the word 
seems to signify order, not actual assemblies. These help 
us only so far as w-e attempt to argue by analogy by 

’ Herbert Spencer; Principle* of Sociology, Vol. IT, Part V, Cha. 8-4. 
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referring to the etymological meaning; and we must not 
be unconscious about its uncertainty as a word positively 
standing for an assembly. But besides these, the word 
Vidatha has been used for assembly in three different 
senses, viz., ( i) assembly for secular ends, (i/i) assembly 
for religious ends and (/«') assembly for war. Unfortu¬ 
nately no record of the procedure or the transactions of 
the assembly is found in the Rig Yeda but the scant 
references in quite a large number of verses 1 scattered . 
throughout the Rig Veda confirm the existence, of such 
institutions for secular purposes. The business of admin¬ 
istration in those days was not an elaborate affair and we 
cannot expect that the king with such limited duties 
would be performing many public acts requiring the 
sanction of the people. Perhaps those matters only were 
brought before the assembly which required the sanction 
or approval of the people because these were not already 
sanctioned by custom. Such departures could not have 
been very many in number. But the frequent occurrence 
of the word for secular purposes suggests that these 
assemblies met even when there was no such departure. 
In such cases the function of the assembly can only be a 
matter of guesswork. The formal meeting would pre¬ 
suppose a superior organisation and superior ideas of rules 
and method to what we are justified in asserting from a 
study of the Vedic civilisation. Nor can it be confidently 
asserted that the general body of the subjects was yet 
conversant, or was at all interested in being conversant, 
with the affairs of the state, beyond the protection of 
their hearth and fields. 

'The assembly for religious purposes 2 was evidently 
for worshipping the deify and in this vsspect it is possible 
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to say that it used to meet very regularly, e.g., three times 
a day . 1 There is also reference of the assembly of the 
deities themselves . 2 

There are a few references to the Virlatha for purposes 
of war . 3 The Maruts, for example, are said to sport in 
the assembly which evidently met for the demolition of 
the intruders or invaders . 4 Again the Maruts are found 
propitiated in a Vidatha evidently assembled to make 
preparations for war . 5 

In one passage in the Rig Veda 6 we lind the word 
Samgctii used for an assembly where Indra, Vayu and 
Brihaspati are invoked to join and thus be favourable. 

Sabha is another important word, signifying assembly 
with which we often meet in the Rig Veda . 7 But some¬ 
times it is difficult to ascertain whether it means the 
assembly of the hall of assembly. The tendency is to 
interpret it as assembly, since we find Sabha-Saha* i.e., 
eminent in the assembly. In one passage Sabha has been 
used as the hall of dicing. 5 ’ But the general use of the 
word is to denote an assembly for more serious matters. 
The actual deliberations must for ever remain unknown. 

Only glimpses here and there come to us from passing 
references. Sometimes they assembled for general con¬ 
versation about the welfare or use of cows 10 which were of 
course an important part of their wealth. Then again 
there was an assembly for social intercourse as when it is 
said 11 that the well born sacrificers met in assembly before 
the radiant fires (the fires here do not refer to the actual 
sacrifices). This passage has been further interpreted to 
limit the meaning of Sabha to an assembly of the well 
born or the oligarchs of ancient days, so that Sabha 


• i, 166, 2. 
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according to these authorities meant more properly the 
Council of the Aryans as noticed in the European 
branches. This view of the meaning of Sabha is perhaps 
supported by the hymn 1 of Devatithi of the Kanwa 
family where it is said that the devotees of Tndra being 
by his grace possessed of horses, of cars, of cattle and of 
goodly form, ever supplied with high class food and riches, 
entered an assembly. Further on, the assembly of priests 
is called Sabha . 2 Thus in these cases the constituents of 
the. assembly (Sabha) so far as they have been expli¬ 
citly mentioned were all Brahmans and Maghavans or 
rich patrons. So that the practically missing link of the 
western Council-is thus furnished from the Big Veda. 
The word of course cannot be limited in all cases to such 
an oligarchic association but, in these passages it seems to 
be fair to assume that Sabha was an assembly of the 
aristocratic element, the priests and the nobles, with strik¬ 
ing similarity to the earliest sitting, in England, of Lords, 
spiritual and temporal. Besides social intercourse and 
discussion about cows, etc., a third function is attributed 
to the Sabha from an obscure use of the word . 8 It is said 
that the purpose was debate and verbal contest. Of these 
we have of course many, rather too many, in later ages 
but their evidence in the Big Veda is at least doubtful. 
It seems probable that sometimes tiie word is used to 
meau the fire in the place or the hall of t he assembly . 1 
The sons of Bharat sing of Agni as Sabhya and places it 
on the most frequented (i.e., where people assembled) 
banks of the Drishadvati, Apaya and Samvati rivers . 5 
Agni in this connection is also referred to as being placed 
in the midst (of the house perhaps) where all could 
worship him . 11 
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Samiti is another word which occurs frequently in the 
liig Veda even in the first Mandala.' It is interpreted 
as tli ?, assembly of the Vedic tribe. As such it Would be 
of utmost importance. But unfortunately the social 
organisation of the Vcdic age does not warrant that 
meaning. In the llig Veda it would be absurd to 
attempt to he positive in the assertion of this meaning. 
We should not at the same time deny the validity of 
such an interpretation ; we are simply without sufficient 
material about either the clan or the large co-ordination 
of clans, the tribe. Some authorities, particularly Ludwig , 2 
consider that the distinction between Sabha and Samiti 
was that the former was the assembly of the Brahamans 
and Maghavans 3 whereas in the Samiti the Vis, prajah 
or people, assembled and the Brahamans and Maghavans 
were not excluded but could sit at their option. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, therefore, the threefold organisation 
of the Aryans into the King, the Council and the 
Assembly was the same in the east as it was in the 
west. But tlie passages are of much less information 
with regard to these nice distinctions than we' could 
desire. The probability is that there was such a distinc¬ 
tion as in the west, but we cannot definitely say that it 
actually did exist in the period of the Rig Veda. 

It seems that the king used to be present in the 
Samiti as this fact is alluded to in more than one passage 
in the Rig Veda . 1 But it is not certain whether he used 
to deliberate there or what was the significance of his 
presence. His position must have commanded very great 
respect and perhaps his explanation or request fell upon 
the assembly like command. No mention of dispute is 
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anywhere found and although we find it mentioned in 
the liig Yeda (not in eonnection with the Samiti) that 
the king could be deposed 1 we cannot attribute that 
function to this assembly. 

On a previous occasion we have discussed whether the 
king was hereditary or whether he was elected. Here 
we may mention that some authorities, for example 
Zimmer, attribute to the Samiti the function of electing 
the king. They base their arguments on Rishi Dnrvasa’s 
hymn' of which the deity is any inaugurated Raja . 2 The 
king is consecrated here and is asked to come amongst 
“ us ” and be steady and unvacillating. May all his 
subjects desire him for their king and may the kingdom 
never fall from him. The whole theory seems to be 
■based upon the use of the first person plural so that 
it is the Samiti or it is on behalf of the Samiti that 
the Rishi calls on the Raja to be installed in office. This 
point of view is, however, vitiated by the use of the first 
person singular in the. first half of the verse where the 
Rishi consecrates him. The' consecration was undoubtedly 
the work of the purohita. Then, is it fair or reasonable 
to assume that the next words of welcome were uttered 
by or on behalf of the assembly ? Or should these be 
taken as utterances of the same person, using the plural 
in honour of the high position of the priest P Both are 
anomalies. If the fact is that the purohita used the 
word in self glory why did he not do it with regard to 
the consecration ? But it may be said in answer that 
the consecration 'was in fact a personal act in which he 
could not speak in the plural ; whereas the king w r as the 
ruler of all persons and as such might be addressed by 
him in the plural. This is the only possible explanation 
and this explanation goes in support of the opposite 
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theory P.h;vt the priest was speaking consciously dr un¬ 
consciously on behalf of the assembly. But even then 
it is very doubl fill whether we are entitled to s^y from 
this one snkta that (he king was elected by the Samiti. 
After all it is made to depend upon the peculiar idiom 
in the verse which may have been a mistake. But con¬ 
sidering the ceremony of consecration which evidently 
was public and the set method of initiating divine propi¬ 
tiation according to which the purohita speaks, may we 
not be justified in holding that the people assembled, 
although they did not choose actually, yet by that cere¬ 
mony and recital of welcome, practically approved the 
succession of the king P This would accord with the 
Teutonic system of approval in assemblies by shouts and 
beating of the spears against the shield. 1 But Zimmer’s 
further attempt to see in the Samiti the rule of oligarchy 2 
seems to be unwarranted. Perhaps the choice of the 
king by the comitatus or by the princeps is what he 
intends to read in the Veclic polity. 

It was recognised that mutual understandiug and 
concord wove necessary for the king’s successes. The 
Samiti and the king should act harmoniously. The triumph¬ 
ant king says 5 ; I seize upou your minds, your pious 
observances, vour prowess in war. The hymn of Rishi 
Samvana addressing (lie. assembly says: Meet together, 
talk together, let your minds apprehend alike. 4 Again 
we find: Common he the prayer of this assembly, 
common the acquirement, common the purpose, associa¬ 
ted be the desire. 1 repeat, for you a common prayer. I 
offer for you with a common libation. 5 Common be your 
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intention. Common be your hearts. Common be your 
thoughts, so that there may be a thorough union among 
you. 1 These are the last three slokas of the last Sukta 
of the Eig Vecla. Their vigour, earnestness and direct¬ 
ness must have appealed to the audience when this hymn 
was chauted in later days. 

Turning now to the other parts of the ancient state- 
PoJioe craft we'find very meagre and obscure 

references to the police system. The 
word Ugra as it is used in the BrihadaranyakaUpanishad 2 
means technically the man in authority from which Max 
Muller renders it into policeman. It occurs in the Eig 
Veda' 1 only once where perhaps it does not mean anything 
beyond mighty or powerful man. Similarly the word 
Jivagribba, literally seizing alive, is interpreted as the 
policeman 4 This meaning of the word in this passage 
would have been acceptable only as a confirmation of 
other evidence but it does not seem to prove the existence 
of policeman by itself oven if all allowance be made 
for the word Madlivamasi, mediator or arbiter, used in 
the next vorse." Moreover, considering the state of the 
society where there was no law, 8 and also considering the 
prevalence of the wergeld 7 such doubtful interpretations 
should be rejected. 

The judicial organisation was very elaborate in- the 
period of the Atharva Veda. In the 
u icia orgamea ion. p^g y e( j a we £ n( j on iy the Jladhy amov'd 

who was perhaps a man of influence to whom the dispu¬ 
ting parties voluntarily, it seems, submitted their case 
for settlement. He was not an officer of the state, and 
most probably the. parties were under no moral obligation 
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even to submit to him. According to some authorities 
the Sabha used to perform some judicial functions but 
the proceedings of this body are hopelessly beyond human 
knowledge. If it di perform that work it would very 
closely resemble the Greek Apella. 

Sapatha, in later samhitas, means oath from which it 
is clear that the practice of trial by oath existed in those 
days. The word, however, occurs in the Rig Veda only 
once, and there it means “ curse.” 1 It may have 
developed its meaning later on, but in the Rig Veda it 
does not mean anything else. On the other hand, there 
is one passage in the Rig Veda' 2 where, though the word 
Sapatha is not used, yet a practice is described which, 
taken roundly, is the same thing as an oath. It runs 
thus i May I this day die if 1 am a spirit of ill, or if I 
have ever injured the life of any man. Therefore, as a 
part of the judicial organisation of the time we cannot 
say that oath was systematically practised. But its use 
in the later days and its mention in the above passage 
make it probable that the system had its genesis in the 
Rig Veda. This view will be in conformity with what 
we find later on in connection with the administration 
of justice. The later society had the yramyacadhn 
(village judge), the abhipramiu (defendant), the jnatri 
(witness) as also prasna (pleading), divya (order) and 
sapatha as oath in judicial proceedings. We hear also of 
mira in the Rig Veda 3 where vaira deya should literally 
mean that which should be paid in compensation. But its 
use as wevgeld, as it was in later days, cannot be deduced 
from this one reference. In an earlier passage 4 the ex¬ 
pression saiadaya is used in connection with Raka. It 
cannot possibly ineau anything but one whose wergeld is 
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one hundred (cows). The word day a in later Sanskrit.as, 
perhaps it does in the Rig Yeda. means liability and its 
technical use in Dhavma Sutras or legal texts has made 
it ‘ legal liability.’ From this it seems that wergeld was 
in practice in those early days. This view is corroborated 
by the, organisation of society without sufficient criminal 
jurisdiction either of the king or of any central authority. 
From the analogy of the Teutonic system 1 we know that 
wergeld prevailed as the successor of direct personal 
revenge, an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth. In 
Europe this wergeld was part of the private revenge 
brought about and thus limited by the interference of the 
king as the military leader, because such revenge always 
tended to weaken the strength of the clans joined together 
under the common leader. In later days it was one of 
the most important judicial functions of the king to 
assure the people that his might would compel the in¬ 
jured to accept the wer and the wrongdoer to pay it. 2 In 
fact this uncertainty of the realisation or acceptance of 
the wer was one of the greatest hindrances to social pro¬ 
gress. At first the king was not powerful enough to take 
up the administration of justice except, perhaps, with 
regard to bootless crimes. He had necessarily to depend 
on the clan institutions ; so we may say that the wergeld 
as part of private revenge precedes the authority of the 
king at a time when he is powerful enough as a military 
leader to stop indiscriminate revenge and also substitute 
the wer or commutation for even blood revenge, but when 
he is not strong enough to enforce or direct its actual 
currency. Tt is a. period of transition when the king is 
only emerging into importance and the host in arms is 
only' appreciating, by actual concrete results in the battle¬ 
field, the disastrous effects of indiscriminate or blood 

= Jcnkft : !,nw find Politics in the Middle A*cs. Cli. IV. 
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revenge among themselves. The same conditions pre¬ 
vailed in the Indo-Aryan society during the period of the 
Rig Veda. Prom the study of the king and his household 
organisation, the family and the assemblies, we may be 
certain that he was growing in power. Military necessi¬ 
ties during the course of the settlement in India required 
that the hands of the king should be strengthened as 
much as possible by eliminating the cause of internal 
exhaustion through direct private revenge, if the race 
was to fight its way. through an equally civilised non- 
Aryan settlement. But yet we do not find in the Rig 
Veda much trace of the criminal or civil jurisdiction of 
the king. The fact can only be explained by accepting 
that the king was not powerful enough or free enough to 
undertake all this but yet could enforce, by way of 
military discipline, the abrogation of direct revenge. 
This explanation seems to be irresistible if we look to the 
later Samhita period when the wer was enforced hy the 
king’s courts. This is the natural result of the extension 
of the power and authority of the king. If our explana¬ 
tion is correct, we may see, even from only these two 
references, 1 that the wer, as compensation for private 
revenge, limiting indiscriminate and blood revenge, did 
exist in the period of the Rig Veda, and that this wer 
came under the jurisdiction of the king and was’ assimi¬ 
lated by the royal courts in later days even as was the 
case in Europe. 2 

Another practice of later days which is supposed to 
have been prevalent during the period of the Rig Veda 
is the ordeal, clivya. But it seems that we cannot dis 
cover it in the Rig Veda although the attempt has been 
made to interpret two passages 3 as referring to this 
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practice. Dirghatamas in the earlier text can hardly he 
construed in this light without doing violence to the 
language. 

From the above it will be abundantly clear that the 
judicial organisation did not grow much 
in -the period of the Rig Veda. If we 
remember at the same time that theft and robbery were 
the only crimes mentioned and Madhyamasi, the only 
settler of disputes, we should not expect that dharma,. 
i.e., law developed to any great extent. Yet the law or 
custom was recognised as is evident from the various 
references that are found in Rig Veda. Even in the first 
Mandate 1 we find dharma or law being upheld by Vishnu, 
■the preserver. There were two substantive duties enjoin¬ 
ed by law. For example, the priests were to dress soma 
ox, ukshanam prisnim apachania"-; the minor gods, 
Sadhyas, were to sacrifice with sacrifice. 3 Intelligent 
people are asked in one hymn 4 to offer to the powerful 
Vaishwanara precious things with holy rites, and it ends 
by saying : let no one violate the eternal law. In address¬ 
ing Agni Rishi Kata speaks of its being first kindled 
according to tew, prathama-midharma , 5 the self-revolving 
(days). The ceremonies addressed to the gods and the 
tews of man are mentioned as devoted to Indra. 6 Again, 
Agni, the divine purifier, is invoked as favouring the law 
of the worshippers. 7 Mitra and Varuna are also mentioned 
as protecting dharma by their office. 8 They are, on 
another occasion, called steady in the performance of 
their functions according to law. 11 The word is, perhaps, 
used in the sense of civil law in connection with Madhya¬ 
masi, the mediator. 10 
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The exact nature of the law at this time is obscure. 
That it meant some set miles or recognised customs, more 
or less widely known, is certain. Sir Henry Maine’s 
admirable division of law in its earliest period of uncon¬ 
scious and spontaneous development is into (i) judgment, 
( ii) customary law, and (in) code, i.e., authorised 
version of the law as embodied in some declaration 
by the state. 1 Of isolated judgments based on the 
peculiar circumstances of each case, forming ultimately 
parts of the law. ive do not at all hear in the early 
ages. The recognition of dharma as set rules or practices 
which were supposed to be protected by Vishnu and 
which bound even the gods and the priests is a clear 
proof that the period of isolated Themistes or even of 
Maine’s Hike was long outgrown by the Aryan society 
as it is found in the llig Veda. This fact is important, 
inasmuch as the conception of such order, method and 
harmony as is involved in that of law is the heritage of 
a nation at a very late stage of its early history. Religion 
was. as it was hound to be, the predominant element, and 
that is why the term dharma is used so often in the 
sense of rules or practices directing religious rites and 
ceremonies. 

As punishment was not within the normal jurisdiction 
either of the king or of the priests the ancient law usually 
lay down duties to be performed. The punishment, 
where referred to, was left, to the pleasure or displeasure 
of the gods. 

But though the law 7 with regard to civil matters seems 
to be so meagre or so scantily referred 
to, on the contrary civil relations do not 
appear to be so simple. Debts were frequently contracted 
and as frequently repaid. The divine Adityas are called 

‘ Ancient. Law. Ch. I. See also Early Law and Custom, 
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the acquitters of the debts of the worshippers. 1 Sayana 
considers rinani in this connection to be real debts. 
Even if the word be metaphorically used, as is said by 
some, that would not vitiate the fact of the existence of 
debts in actual life.- Varuna is propitiated in one hymn 2 
and asked to discharge the debts (rinani) contracted by 
the worshipper and his progenitors. He wishes again 
to be independent of another for liis livelihood. Just as 
in modern times, the ancient people used to gamble, and 
at dice totting seems to be the usual custom, as it is at 
cards to-day. Here also we find mention of the losing 
dicer being in debt. The gambler ever in fear, anxious 
for wealth, is referred to as going by night to the dwelling 
of others (to plunder). 3 This passage is significant from 
another point of view. Why should the gambler be so 
much distressed and so much in fear, why should he be 
so desperate as to contemplate theft, unless there were 
effective means by which the debts could be realised ? 
From the other slokas of the hymn, it is to be seen that 
he did not care either for his wife, mother or his home, 
so that any harm to them would not have affected him 
much. The punishment must have been then coiporal. 
This would support our theory about private revenge .as 
the prevailing custom. He must pay or suffer punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the creditor. Perhaps he could be 
reduced to slavery as seems to be probable from a verse 
■whore it is mentioned that the father, mother, brothers 
of the debtor said that they did not know him (i.e., 
recognise him as their relative) and asked the creditor to 
take him away bound, wherever be wished. 1 In an 
obscure passage 5 perhaps the punishment is referred to as 
“ held bound in ropes as the thief is held for stealing.” 




But as in modern days punishment is not the only non 
the principal incentive to the fulfilment of a contract, 
so also it seems to be the case in those days. The 
references to debts point to a practically universal 
practice; and frequent default would not be favourable 
to a subsequent contraction of debt. In fact we have 
to assume that repayment of debt was as usual as it was 
contracted. In one hymn we actually find mention of 
such repayment, rinani savmi, which means “ to pay off a 
debt.” 1 Attempt has been made to read into this verse, 
details as to the repayment of the principal or the 
interest. But that does not seem to be reasonable ; the 
comparison with hearts and hoofs must be taken as 
merely metaphorical. 



Aryanism and the Rig=Vedic Age 

BY 

H. Bktjce Hannah. 

II 

The latest contribution to the luxuriant, wilderness of 
literature which has grown up around our present subject, 
is Yol. I of a book entitled Rig-Yed.ia India, by Abinas 
Chandra Das, M.A., B.L., Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta University. As it was 
understood that Mr. Da,s intended to make whatever 
capital was reasonably possible out of the belief that a vast 
samudra, or sea, once rolled over, the arid territories now 
known as Rajputana; and, as a fact like that certainly 
opens out a new field for thought in connection with the 
problem of the origin of the Aryas; I eagerly looked 
forward for some time to the appearance of his book, 
which has now been published by the University. It 
does, indeed, very thoroughly and in a most interesting 
manner, deal with this aspect of the subject: but it also 
contains much more than that. Besides being a veritable 
store-house of references to literature in general, and 
especially to passages in the J$ig- Veda and other SamMtas, 
so far as they relate in any way to Indo-Aryan Mytho¬ 
logy, Origins, and Culture, it probes back into nothing 
less remote than “ Geological time ”—ever, apparently, 
with the so-called “ Indo-Aryan ” Peoples (Purus, Yadiis, 
Turvas'as, Anus, Drubyus, and so forth) even then standing 
9 
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by in Sapta-Sindhava^ as the leading, if not the 
only, ‘ representatives of Civilised Humanity: and it 
simply overwhelms us with a more or less marshalled 
array of the most staggering statements, as of fact, the 
most astounding inferences, hy way of argument, and 
conclusions regarding the antiquity of “ Indo-Arvan ” 
Race-and Culture-Origins, and the origins of other ethnoi 
and their cultures from the “ Indo-Aryans,” which leave 
one positively limp and breathless with amazement The 
difficulty of criticising such a writer somewhat resembles 
that wherewith one would probably he confronted if 
called upon to answer the charmingly ingenuous and 
dogmatic utterances of a precociously serious and intel¬ 
ligent child, who, having learnt how' to read, has thus 
been introduced to a new world of knowledge and 
thought, whose wonders, however, it very naturally views 
from the standpoint of its own immature mentality, 
being still piously and unshakahlv convinced of the 
universal and eternal truth of all that its preceptors have 
hitherto taught it. The latter half of the hook is devoted 
exclusively to an elaborate and apparently able onslaught 
upon the views advanced by the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak in his two well-known works, The Orion, or Re¬ 
searches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, and The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas. With what Mr. Das has to say on 
this head I may endeavour to deal later on. 

The spirit in which Mr. Das addresses himself to his 
task is admirable. In his Preface he says— 

“ I invite in the name of Truth candid criticism of the poiuts 
urged by me in this work. None will rejoice more than myself if 
they prove, on criticism, to be untenable. For, Truth alone triumph- 
ath, and not Untruth, as a Vedic Rishi has declared. I have 
ventured to write this book ou the principle that one hypothesis is 
probably as good as another, if it can be supported by facts and argu¬ 
ments, and afford some food for thiuking to the learned” (p. xvii). 
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Without pretending to rank with “the learned,”hut only 
as one who is deeply interested in Antiquity, who has 
bestowed much time and thought upon some. of its many 
fascinating mysteries, and who is passably well-informed, 
I propose to accept Mr. Das’s invitation, and to say, fairly 
but frankly, as he desires, exactly what I think about 
certain of the statements, arguments, and conclusions 
contained in Rig-Vedio India which have more parti¬ 
cularly caught my attention. To deal with everything, 
or even adequately with anything, that Mr. Das provides 
therein for our delectation, would require the writing of 
another book. 

If a personal touch be admissible, I would like to add 
that I, for one, appreciate his standpoint when he says 
that none will rejoice more than himself if the points, 
urged by him prove to be untenable: but beneath this 
statement I feel that there lurks a complacent belief . on 
Mr. Das’s part that the necessity for any such rejoicings 
is never very likely to arise. Dor in later life—bringing 
with it ampler and fresher data of knowledge and 
maturef consideration—I have myself had occasion to 
discard not a few much-cherished original theories which, 
in my younger days, I had had the temerity to advance. 
And to-day I can say from my heart that I am exceed¬ 
ingly glad that I did discard them. In. every ease 
apparent loss and chagrin have in fact proved to be 
substantial gain and content. Now, I am not only ready, 
but eager, to reject any of my own views when I see 
that they are wrong, and to adopt those of other thinkers, 
as soon as I am satisfied that they are right. I, also, 
want to get at the Truth. Hence, Realities, not Dreams, 
should be our life’s motto. Nothing else is worth while. 
Nevertheless, faithful is the saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that even a wrong hypothesis, once honestly 
thought out and held, but eventually as honestly thrown 
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aside, is not wholly without its value. At the least, it 
serves as a sign-post, warning us that by that particular 
way we need no longer expect to make any progress. 

Shortly put: Mr. Ban’s hook overflows with informa¬ 
tion, both interesting and useful. Not only is it very 
readable, even as in parts an extravaganza, hut much 
of it commends itself to acceptance, and, to that extent, 
it will doubtless prove a welcome addition to our stock of 
learning on the subject dealt with. These remarks apply 
particularly to some of Mr. Das’s statistics relating to the 
physical conditions in and around Sapta-Sindhava^ in very 
remote times, and also perhaps to his exhaustive and search¬ 
ing criticisms of Mr. Tilak’s view's concerning the North 
Pole and Circum-Polar regions as the Home in days long 
gone by of the ancestors of the Yedic Peoples. But, quant 
a,u reste, I must confess that in my judgment Mr. Das’s 
statements as of fact fly in the face of the evidence, his 
arguments are unconvincing, sometimes mere wriggles, 
while his main conclusions are based on nothing more 
substantial than his own fixed and intense belief in them, 
and an equally intense, almost fanatical, pre-determina¬ 
tion on his part to see in everything something which 
contributes to the support of those conclusions, and 
accordingly, as a sort of pious duty, to represent every¬ 
thing as in fact supporting and establishing them. In 
this connection, wherever from his point of view neces¬ 
sary, Mr. Das does not even recoil from maintaining that 
white is really, or was originally, black, and black is really, 
or was originally, white. As for the claim that the “ Indo- 
Aryans ” (Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, etc.) 
have ever led the van of Human Progress—not, be it 
noted, as archsean prehuman progenitors of Mankind, 
with regard to whose morphology, physiology, and 
psychology nothing definite is known and all is biological 
guess-work j not even as doubtful creatures of the 
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Pithecanthropus type ; nay, not even as genuine but 
primitive “ Man but bluntly as representatives of highly 
civilized, Humanity, dwelling autochthonously in Sapta- 
Sindbavali—that, for Mr. Das, is a little thing to say, 
Bis enterprizing gaze sweeps a very much wider horizon. 
If, he maintains, the disappearance of the Rajputana 
Sarasvatl was synchronous with that of the Rajputana Sea— 
“then the event mast have taken place some tens of thousands of years 
ago, if not hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have been 
posterior to the composition of, at least, some of the oldest hymns of 
the Rig-Veda ’’ (pp. 7, 8). 

Nay, as already noticed, for the beginnings of “ Indo- 
Aryan ” ethnic life, or rather for those of “ Indo-Aryan ” 
civilization, he demands nothing less" than some point or 
points in Geological time.” True, this claim is not to 
be found compactly set forth in any one definite and all- 
embracing statement to which we can permanently pin 
him down. Rather is it to be gathered from divers 
mutually contradictory assertions purporting to be of fact, 
but all of which cannot possibly be correct, and various 
devious excogitations purporting to be arguments, scat¬ 
tered throughout, the book—some set down with an air of 
confidence, others advanced hesitatingly, and still others 
more in the nature of suggestive little “asides,” from 
which, nevertheless, only one conclusion is drawable, but 
each contributing its own quota to the idea sought to be 
established—an idea, however, which Mr. Das plainly 
expects his readers to take at a mouthful and to swallow 
at a gulp. True, also—though this again is a mere detail 
on which, perhaps, Mr. Das would blushingly prefer that 
no unnecessary stress should be laid—he does not himself 
appear to be over-certain with regard to his Period of 
Beginnings, or as he terms it, “Epoch.” There are even 
indications that, at the back of his mind, Mr. Das is 
uncomfortably conscious that he is putting his case at least 
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rather riskily and unwisely high. The impression left 
upon me in this respect is that he is trying playfully td 
see how much his readers will really stand. The very 
last, sentence of his book runs thus— 

“As regards my calculation of the age of some of the oldest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda which I have set down to the Miocene, or at any 
rate to the Pliocene or the Pleistocene epoch ” (a fairly useful range 
of choice, this!), “ 1 am afraid that Vedic scholars will accuse 
me of romancing wildly. But if the Geological deductions are 
found lo be correct, my calculations which are based on them 
cannot be wrong. They will either stand or fall with them ’’ 
(p. 567). (The italics are mine.) 

What relative durations should he assigned to the various 
sub-periods into which the main Geological Eras, or Ages, 
are divisible, is still, I understand, a very moot point. 
But the following is Mr. H. R. Knipe’s estimate of the 
length of the Quaternary Age and the last two sub¬ 
periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Age in America. 
According to Mr. George Prentiss, an American writer, 
it purports to be founded on the thicknesses of the success¬ 
ive geological strata—in America, I presume—the figures 
being conjectural and in the round; and even then, in 
each case, they are to be regarded as a minimum. 


Tertiary Age — Years ago. 

Beginning of Miocene sub-period ... 1,250,000 

„ Pliocene „ ... 400,000 

Quaternary Age — 

Beginning of Pleistocene sub-period ... 200,000 

„ Present „ ... 50,000 


Thus, in America, the sub-periods seem to have lasted as 
follows— 

Miocene 
Pliocene 
Pleistocene 
Present ( 


Years 

... 850,000 
... 200,000 
... 150,000 
... 50,000 

Total ... 1,250,000 
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European estimates are considerably greater. The depths 
of the deposits for the various sub-periods, from the com¬ 
mencement of the Tertiary or Kainozoic Age to present 
times (in Europe, presumably), are taken to be as 
follows— 


Tertiary Age .— 

Eocene 

Oligoeene 

Miocene 

Pliocene 

Quaternary Age — 
Pleistocene and Recent 


Depth in feet. 
20,000 
12,000 
14,000 
12,000, 


These deposits, are assumed to have accumulated at the 
rate of 1 mm. (representing 1000 feel) to 100,000 years. 
Hence, if, as we shall see has been supposed by some, the 
so-called Hominidae began to differentiate from the 
Primates shortly before the close of the Oligoeene sub¬ 
period, that would mean that it has taken about 3,050,000 
years for the different species and varieties of existing 
Humanity to attain their present stages of development 
in evolution, as evolution is understood by the Darwinists. 
• There is, of course, a very noticeable difference 
between this estimate and the estimate suggested by 
H. It. Knipe—though no doubt the two hemispheres 
have had very different geological experiences. But 
even if we adopt the American figures, clearly Mr. Abinas 
Chandra Das’s cheerful reference to the Miocene period, 
beginning some 1} million years ago, or at any rate to 
the Pliocene, beginning some 400,000 years ago, gives 
him a fairly generous margin within which to place the 
commencement of “ Indo-Aryan ” Civilization as he 
visualizes it, i.e., as associated with the Rig-Vedic Purus, 
Yadus, Turvasas, etc. The reader w ill not have failed lo 
observe Mr. Das’s artless inclusion ol' the Pleistocene 
(roughly Glacial and In ter-Glacial) sub-period—which, 
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in Europe, only began about 400,000 years ago, and, in 
America, only about 200,000 years ago!—iu hia list of 
“ epochs.” He mentions it in the very same breath as 
that in which he mentions the Miocene. One. way or 
another he puts forward no less than H sub-periods in all 
—Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene. Though, if the 
Miocene is right, why, mention the Pleistocene ? AVhile, 
if the Pleistocene is right, necessarily the Miocene is 
impossible. What, in his heart of hearts, Hr. Das really 
wishes us to be impressed with, is obviously his suggestion 
as to the Miocene. As obviously, however, he feels that 
it would only be wise to provide a door of escape, in case 
of need. Accordingly, not exactly happy even as regards 
the Pliocene, he inserts an unobtrusive little reference 
to the Pleistocene. Perchance, of course, it will not be 
required. In that case, it will probably be overlooked. 
But, should it be required—why, then, there it is, at call. 
Nay, seemingly just to shovv, if necessary, that this is 
really only by way of superabundant caution ; as a proof, 
so to speak, of his exceeding moderate-mindedness ; else¬ 
where, dropping all allusion to this comparatively recent, 
and therefore comparatively useless, sub-period, he in¬ 
forms us that:— 

“there can be no doubt that the Indo-Aryans ” (sic) "lived and 
Uounshed ns a civilised people” (my italics) “ in the Miocene or Plio¬ 
cene epoch ” (p. 22). 

—presumably, of course, in Sapta-Sindhavah, or Sapta- 
Sindhu as Mr. Das usually calls it, in order, apparently, 
to accord with Avestan Ilapta-Hendu. At the same 
time, in another place, even this amusingly worded 
assertion is guarded by the following curious little 


“ the Rig-Vedic civilisation goes back to geological times, probally 
to Ike end of the Miocene epoch ” (p. 331). (My italics.) 
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So that—although Mr. Das has seemingly provided against 
every foreseeable eventuality—after all, even for himself, 
the Miocene, as assoeiable with Civilized “ Indo-Aryan ” 
Origins, is a mere shadow-name—not the sub-period 
itself, but only its. fluttering “scut” (and that .merely 
as a probability, or rather as an emotionally beckoning 
desideratum), being lightly yet deliberately mentioned— 
possibly owing to some fervent up-rush of sentimental 
zeal which Mr. Das has found himself unable to resist. 
Coming, therefore, down to bed-rock, his claim in this 
connection really shrinks to the statement (at which we 
arrive by a process of elimination) that “ Indo-Aryan ” 
Civilization commenced with the opening of the Pliocene 
sub-period—say som e 400,000 years ago according 
to Knipe, or some 1,200,000 years ago according to 
European calculations—and even of this statement Mr. Das 
cannot be very sure,, otherwise he would never have 
thought it necessary, or at. least expedient, to indulge 
in that quiet little precautionary reference to the 
Pleistocene! However, even adopting the modester 
American estimate of 400,000 years ago for the opening 
of the Pliocene, such an epoch of Beginnings would 
not be at all bad for ethnoi who. as is well known, 
(even to Mr. Das, see p. 259, foot note), were ignorant 
of tlie art of writing up till as recently as say circa 
B.C. 800-500—and then imported their first script 
(i.e., Brahmi) from Western Asia, the country, whence 
issued at least some of the 5 non-Aryan Janahs mentioned 
in the Tlig-Veda under the names Purus, Tadus, Turvasas, 
Anus, and Druhyus, somewhere about the stirring 
and famous epoch, B.C. 1151. Could not even write! 
Naturally and inevitably the question rushes to. one’s 
lips—How, in wonder, was this; if, as Mr, Das would have 
us believe, nearly half a million years of super-eminent 
Culture lay behind the Jtig-Vedic Purus and their tribal 
10 
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associates as inhabitants of Sapta-Sindhavah ? Barely 
there must he something wrong somewhere! Personally 
I believe that some of them— e.g., the Purus and the 
Yadiis— could write; and that it was they who (as Pgra- 
Satiu and Yadai Amorites) brought the so-called Brahrnl 
with them from Naharln, circa B.C. 1151 aforesaid. 

But what are these “calculations ” of which Mr. Das 
speaks r Let us examine the nature of the argument 
with which he imagines that he establishes his case. First, 
with regard to the earliest known appearance of Genus 
Homo, either on the Terrestrial Globe itself, or in the Indian 
Peninsula. Mr. Das begins by referring lugubriously to 
the fact that anthropologists and archaeologists are loath to 
admit that man made his debut on Earth in the Miocene 
sub-period of the Tertiary Age, or even in the Pliocene 
sub-period of the same Age, but would fain assign that 
event to as late as sometime in the Quaternary Age— 
though he himself, we cannot but remember, felt constrain¬ 
ed to slip in an allusion to the Pleistocene ; and he quotes 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica as authority for an estimate 
that the event occurred between 20 and 100 thousand 
years ago, to be taken however as a minimum. “ This/’ 
comments Mr. Das, rather querulously, “ may be the 
minimum of the cautious scientist ’’: and, feeling that he, 
at any rate, is in no way subject to a like restraint, he 
jubilantly adds, “ but the maximum remains undeter¬ 
mined.” • Bevelling thus in his liberty to choose a maxi¬ 
mum for himself, he proceeds to aver that “ there is, 
however, geological and archaeological evidence to prove 
the existence of Pliocene man in the Indian Pen insula. 
In the river gravels of the Narmada and the Godaveri 
have been discovered remains of human implements, 
which prove the Pliocene man ” (pp. 22, 23). My italics. 

And what does the “ evidence ” referred to consist of ? 
First, the human implements just mentioned. N.B .— 
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• These have been associated with the Pleistocene (Geology 
of India, by D. N. Wadia, p. 263). 

Secondly, apparently, an observation by Medlicott 

and Blanford that— 

# 

“ the valley gravels of the Indian Peninsula, and especially.some 
fos6iliferous beds in the Narmada valley, contain a few Siwalik 
, mammalia associated with species more nearly allied to those, now 
living and .further, that there is “ a marked resemblance between 
the Siwalik fauna and that of the European Miocene.” 

. How auy of these facts and observations advantage 
Mr. Das, as the champion of “ Indo-Aryan ” Culture- 
Origins in Sapta-Sindhavah (whether Miocene or even 
Pleistocene), I fail to see. Indeed, I am even willing to 
supplement this part of Mr. Das’s case, by citing in the 
same connection the following remarks of Professor 
G. P. Scott Elliot— 

“ There is no doubt that in the forests of Southern Europe, and 
in the Siwalik Hills in India, Pliocene anthropoids were, if not exactly 
common objects of the countryside, by no means rare ” ( Prehistoric 
Man anjl his Stott/, p. 36). 

And thirdly, a statement by Mr. Edward Clodd that— 

Quite lately there have been discovered in an upper Miocene 
deposit in Further India” (a considerable remove, be it noted, from 
Sapta-Sindhavah and the, Siwaliks!) “some clipped -flint flakes of 
undoubted human workmanship ” (p. 23). 

Well, assuming that Clodd is right in bis ideas about the 
workmanship of these flakes, and before turning our 
attention to what Mr. Das makes of this “ evidence ” of 
the existence of Pliocene (why not even Miocene?) man 
in the Indian Peninsuln, let us pause for a moment to 
ponder over the views, on the subject of the origin of 
Genus Homo, of one or two specialists whose names will 
be a sufficient guarantee of the reasonableness, if not the 
correctness, of whatever they have to say. At any rate, 
we may accept their statements of fact, if not their 
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deductions therefrom, whether in general or in parti&ttlar. 
In his Darwinism Professor A. R. Wallace remarks that 
the anthropoid primates— 

“ are essentially arboreal in their structure, whereas the grea^,dis¬ 
tinctive character of man is his special adaptation to terrestrial 
locomotion ” (p. 450). 

That I quote merely by way of introduction to the 
following. In his Origin of Man, recently published, 
Mr. Carveth Read, of University College, London, who 
is obviously a Wallacite and a Darwinist, and has a theory 
of his own to expound, starts off at the outset thus— 

“ That the human species as we now' see it. with its several races, 
Mongolian, Negro, Mediterranean, etc., represents a Family of the 
Primates, is generally agreed; and there is evidence that the Family 
formerly comprised other species that have become extinct.” 

“ Our nearest surviving zoological relatives are the Gorilla, 
Chimpauzee and Orang, and (as a further remove) the SiamoDg and 
Gibbon.” 

I am not quoting Mr. Carveth Read approvingly for his 
advocacy of the theory that Humanity is lineally de¬ 
scended from a family of the anthropoid primates, but for 
a purpose which will reveal itself presently'. In spite, he 
explains, of the fundamental anatomical resemblance 
that subsists between these anthropoids and true Homo 
Sapiens, the differences are both great and innumer¬ 
able. Yet, he maintains, they are all traceable to the 
influence of one variation operating amongst the original 
anthropoid conditions—possibly before the close of tHe 
Oligocene sub-period of the Tertiary Age, i.e., in Europe 
about 3,050,000, and in America about 1,300,000, years 
ago. This was a change of diet made by the anthropoids 
—probably not a complete change, but certainly a partial 
and occasional one. It is not necessary', he says, to 
suppose that all anthropoids entered on the new depar¬ 
ture. Perhaps only some, possibly only one, did so, Ip 
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any case morphological, physiological, and psychological 
variations followed: and these tended to become inherited. 
Theretofore the Simian Primates had been vegetarians and 
fruit-eaters: also their homes had been in the forests, 
and they had dwelt for the most part up in the trees. 
Then climatic alterations or something else must have 
happened, to deprive them wholly or in part of their 
accustomed food-supplies. It became obligatory for them 
to find some other adequate means of sustenance. Fish, 
birds, and other animals naturally suggested themselves. 
In short, the Primates became carnivorous. They adopted 
the role of hunters—at least occasionally, and as a sup¬ 
plementary mode of satisfying their needs—their oper¬ 
ations being conducted sometimes individually, but 
also, no doubt, sometimes in parties. This effected a 
radical change in their home-life. Of necessity they 
began to dwell, more or less permanently, no longer up 
in the trees, hut down upon the ground; and, in time, 
no longer even in the forests, but at least occasionally, 
and probably with increasing frequency, out in the open 
country. Thus they became plantigrades (i.e., walkers 
upon their soles), and, concurrently with the growth of 
that habit, they began to assume the erect attitude. 
Prom all this it would seem reasonable to infer that, with 
the gradual or sudden diminution of their original food- 
supplies, pari passu they were driven from the tropics— 
where, presumably, in remoter times, forest-conditions 
were much more luxuriantly developed than elsewhere— 
and, in pursuit of their new vocation as hunters, they 
were compelled to accommodate themselves to the very 
different conditions of the temperate zones—north or 
south. As a matter of fact, owing to the distribution of 
the continental land-masses in those days, I imagine that 
they did not have much choice in that connection : the 
nature of their environment would have sent most of 
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them north. Hence, it was probably in countries situate 
along a line verging on the lower latitudes of the nor¬ 
thern temperate zone that Genus Homo made his 44bwt 
upon the stage of terrestrial life. Certainly it 'was some¬ 
where along that line that, so far as we know, the first 
developments of Civilization burgeoned forth in course 
of evolution. Such, or something like this, is Mr. 
Carveth Read’s theory. It is clever: hut, my views 
regarding Evolution, or Volution, as I prefer to call it, 
being what they are, I cannot accept the theory as re¬ 
presenting anything that really occurred in the past, so 
far, at least, as it is intended as an explanation of the 
first appearance of Man. But it shows us how the Earth 
was inhabited just before the opening of the Miocene— 
at least in Mr. Carveth Read’s opinion. There was no 
sign of Man then. 

Again : w ith particular reference to the Miocene sub¬ 
period, let us listen to the remarks of another learned 
scientist—Professor Scott Elliot. Not only are they 
interesting in themselves, hut they are very pertinent to 
the subject now under consideration—revealing, as they 
do, the Miocene under a light vastly different from the 
light under which Mr. Das would fain have us gaze upon 
it. 

Professor Scott Elliot’s earlier observations introduce 
us (inter alia) to what he calls “ our Eocene lemur- 
monkey-man,” to Homosimius precursor of the Oligocene 
sub-period ; and to “ our Miocene ancestors,” who, how¬ 
ever, he admits, were “ very hypothetical forerunners.” 
Then he proceeds thus— 

“ We do not mean to imply that either man or any of the living 
anthropoid apes were descended severally from more than one of 
these Miocene precursors. But it is quite satisfactory to know that 
we have a choice, that there are at least six or seven possible ances¬ 
tors which are known to have lived in the Miocene period. 
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According to an interesting essay by Maeuamara, even at and be¬ 
fore the beginning of the Miocene period, certain apes had no less 
than 170 structural characters in common with man ; the giant apes 
of the Early Miocene had 150 of these common characters, which 
increased to over 300 in the Mid-Miocene chimpanzee-like form. In 
the Upper Miocene, in his view, man became a plantigrade animal. 

The range of the closely allied man-like apes at this early period 
seems to have included all southern continental Europe, and probably 
the Siwalik Hills in India ” {Prehistoric Man ami Ms Story, p. 87). 
Further on, we read— 

“We have seen that a possible ancestor of man inhabited Miocene 
Europe and North India along with the ancestors of the lemurs and 
apes,.” ' 

and, speaking of the orang-utan (pongo), the 13 species 
of gibbon, the gorilla, the pseudo-gorilla., the chimpanzee 
(Pan) and the pygmy races of Man, Professor Scott 
Elliot invites attention to the fact that— 

“ All these three groups, therefore—lemurs, anthropoid apes, and 
pygmies—occur in lie same part of the world —that is, in Africa 
south of the Sahara, India sonth of the Indian desert, and Malaya, 
and in the larger oceanic islands as far as the Philippines. But in 
Mio-Pliocene times they had only reached the northern edge of the 
Sahara-Asiatie desert (if so far), and the Siwalik Hills in North 
India. ” 

In other words— 

“The pygmies—the least modified and most primitive, or 
• infantile,’ of all races—as well as modern lemurs aud apes, all live 
south of the desert or in South India. The only exceptions are those 
pygmies who entered Europe in the Ice Ages, and came from North 
(i.e., north of the desert,) Africa” {Iiid, pp. 88, 89). 

Then we are told that all the probability from the facts 
of distribution seems to point to there having taken 
place, some time say in the second half of the Pliocene 
and the first half of the Pleistocene, a mighty migration 
of lemurs and anthropoid apes, followed by swarms of 
pygmy Man, across the vast arid stretch of country 
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which extends from the west coast of Africa to the fron¬ 
tiers of India, and which, because, geologically speaking, 
it seems to be comparatively recent, probably presented 
in those days a very different appearance from that which 
it presents now, i.e., was more easily traversible. Some¬ 
where, en route , says Professor Scott Elliot, in each of 
the three cases, the migrants divided into two parties— 
an African group going south-west, and an Indo-Malayan 
group wandering south-east. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that at that time there was a warm and humid 
climate throughout Northern Egypt and Palestine. 
Three extensive fresh-water lakes, it seems, existed in the 
regions now represented by the lower courses of the Nile, 
the Jordan, and the Orontes. The Dead Sea still marks 
the site of the old Jordanic lake, though its waters 
are now some 1300 feet lower than were those of its 
predecessor. 

“ la that latitude,” says the Professor, “ the climate must have 
been warm as well as wet, aud a luxuriant forest would surely have 
thriven aloug their shores. Let us suppose that one of the Pliocene 
man-like apes (perhaps Pithecanthropus) Jived in a semitropical 
forest in this district—that is, between the Mediterranean on the 
east (west ?), the Indian frontier on the west (east?), the Black Sea 
and Caspian Sea on the north, and the Indian ocean on the south, 
itnd in the first half of the Pliocene period. Let us also suppose that 
he became man before the end of the Pliocene. One set of hie 
descendants left for India and the great oceanic islands, following the 
route of the Asiatic lemurs, the orang-utan, and the gibbon. Another 
set went to Africa by the south-west, becoming in course of time the 
African pygmy, and also following the track of the other lemurs and 
of the gorilla-chimpanzee ancestor. In another chapter we try to 
show that both these routes are regular highroads of migration quite 
clearly marked in later historic, as well as prehistoric, ages " (Ibid, 
pp. 90, 91). 

Now, why am I harking back to the story of these an¬ 
thropoids ? Personally I am by no means attracted by 
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the “Evolution Theory,” as held in scientific circles iu.. 
connection with the “ Darwinian Hypothesis.” Rather 
am I inclined—for reasons which will presently appear— 
to agree with Mr. Das, with Professor Agassiz, as quoted 
in/ Rig- Vedic India (pp. 31, 22), and with the ancient 
Aryas, whose views on this subject, according to Mr. 
Das (who, by “Aryas,” doubtless means his “ Indo- 
Aryans ”), were very different from those now dominant 
throughout the “learned” world. Also, I am in sym¬ 
pathy with Mr. E. Kay Bcbinson, writer of the charming 
articles appearing from time to time in the Calcutta 
Englishman, under the heading “ In England Now,” in 
his ,recent protest against the Darwinian doctrine of 
“ The Struggle for Existence ’’: and I am disposed to 
declare myself on the side of that most unconventional 
but very entertaining and instructive American thinker 
and writer, Mr. George Prentiss, author of “ The Ages 
of Ice and Creation,” when, at p. 159, he explicitly denies 
that Evolution can so develop one species of plauts or 
animals that eventually it becomes an entirely different 
species. Of course, as Agassiz says— 

“ There is a manifest progress in the suoeession of beings on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. This progress (progression ?) consists in an increasing 
similarity of the living fauuas, and, among the. vertebrates especially, 
in their increasing- resemblance to man. But this connection is not 
the consequence of a direct lineage between the faunas of different 
ages. There is nothing like parental descent connecting them ” 

(Principles of Zoology, p. 205). 

As already indicated in a previous paper, Evolution, 
for me, is merely one asjtect of a much vaster kosmic 
process which goes on everlastingly in the Existential 
World, but is ultimately based on the nature and 
operations of eternal unmanifest selt'-subsistent Being. 
The other, and logically earlier, aspect is Involution. 
Actually, however, Involution and Evolution are 
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. concurrent. The process, as a whole, I call Vofution. 
Development is as much a feature of /evolution as of 
Evolution : but popularly (nay, even in scientific circles) 
all Development—whether, in fact, Involutional or Evo¬ 
lutional—is supposed to be, and indeed is generally 
called, Evolution. Nevertheless much, nay, most, of the 
Development that we behold actually going on in Volu¬ 
tion, is rightly describable as Involution, not Evolution : 
for the operations of Evolution proper are usually invisible 
to the ordinary eye—however highly intellectual or even 
intuitional it may be. 

With the object of producing the Phenomenal or 
Existential World, or what is popularly termed “ Crea¬ 
tion,” the self-subsistent Supreme Has, Living-Substance, 
or Divine Spirit (in other words Brahma, or the Tamm- 
Atman), by an eternal act of ineffably sublime self- 
sacrifice, subjects itself involutionally to conditions and 
limitations of Time, Space, and Causality—which limiting 
or conditioning it is that alone enables the consciousness 
of the finite individual organism, or Jiv-Atman, to get 
Knowledge, i.e., definitely to cognize the forms of Exist¬ 
ence, or manifested Life, and even indefinitely, though 
positively, to apprehend Subsistence, or unmanifest 
Living-Substance. This stupendous Keuosis, as we may 
call it, represents the downward arc of Volution—all its 
operations being Involutional. Slowly but surely, through¬ 
out its seemingly beginningless and endless course, the 
Divine Spirit, as such, ever more and more loses its own 
self-consciousness, which becomes complexly differentiat¬ 
ed, and as it were transmuted, into the more or less 
restricted self-consciousnesses of the numerically infinite 
Jlr.-atmam, or individual organisms, that result. In a 
word, the Divine Spirit, as divine, becomes gradually more 
and more conspicuous by its absence, which, however, 
is only an illusional actuality, not a reality. Herein we 
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chance upon nothing less than the solution of the problem 
of the origin and nature of what is called Evil. Progress 
along this line of Development—in the shape of organisms 
that (even though what we style wicked, and injurious 
to the rest of Creation) ever more and more impress us 
with their increasing complexity, glorious beauty, tremend¬ 
ous power, and loftiness in the scale of being— : is just as 
inevitable and natural as is progress along any other lines 
of Development. Hence the appearance in the world, the 
mysterious fascination, and the astounding, triumphs 
within the limits- of their own respective natures and 
destinies, of organisms and organizations such as the lordly 
tiger and his kind, Historical Brahmanism, the late 
Prusso-Germanic Empire, and Bolshevism. In due course, 
however— i.e., exactly half-way round the cycle of Exis¬ 
tence for each Jlv-atmah, the downward or Involutional arc 
is succeeded by the upward or Evolutional arc : and thence¬ 
forward ensues a process the reverse of that obscuration, 
or self-effacement, on the part of the Divine Spirit, which 
had theretofore been the dominant feature of Development 
in Volution. Gradually, as Development along this new 
stage progresses (concurrently, be it remembered, with 
the' antagonistic operations of the downward arc), the 
fettering and obscuring conditions and limitations of 
Existence loosen and fall aside, unfoldment (like that of 
the petals of a rose) occurs, the self-imprisoned Divine 
Spirit is released, it becomes manifest, it once more recog¬ 
nizes its own nature for what it really and essentially is, 
i.e.. Divine. In short, it is these unfoldments of the 
Divinity that ever subsists in all things, which constitute 
Evolution in the only proper acceptation of that word. 

But this is not by any means the whole secret of 
Volutional Existence. Existence means change — i.e., a 
change, not of life, but of that wherein life temporarily 
and within spatial and causal limits expresses itself: 
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in a word, form.. This goes on throughout every moment 
of what is commonly called the individual organism’s 
“ life,” ?>., his interests and activities on Earth. In fact, 
howevev, Existence, for every such organism, is a 
much grander and more extensive experience than 
this so-called “ life.” That is only a part of Existence. 
Existence is at least twofold. There is Existence on 
the Objective Plane of the Phenomenal World: and 
there is also Existence on the Subjective Plane of 
what some regard as the Noumenal World, but which 
may really be still but another aspect of the Pheno¬ 
menal World. Pendulum-like, the experiences of the 
individual organism, or Jiv-atmah, oscillate between these 
two complementary planes. On this side of the swing, the 
organism’s last and greatest “ life ’’-change is what is com¬ 
monly called “death.” Thereby the organism’s life-currents 
pass from the Objective to the Subjective plane. Ages, 
perhaps, afterwards, when the time arrives for those same 
individually polarized life-currents to return to the 
Objective plane from the Subjective plane, the individual 
there similarly undergoes on that side a last and 
greatest “ life’’-change, which may just as legitimately 
he also called “ death.” Otherwise stated, however, 
“Death” on either plane is nothing but “Birth” on 
the other plane. In short, as only the form changes, 
and Life never dies, indeed never can die, there is really 
no such thing as Death. 

But what is the purpose of this eventual and invariable 
abandonment of the Objective plane of Existence on the 
part of the Jlv-etman. and flight to the Subjective plane ? 
It is in order that there, on the Subjective plane, may be 
bridged the mighty gulf which, had the individual 
organism never “ died,” would never in fact, and could 
never possibly, have been bridged during its “ life ” in 
any Era or sub-period, of Geological time on the Objective 
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plane. In a word, it is just at this point of the argument 
that we are in a position to see very clearly the soundness 
of the position for which Mr. George Prentiss, Mr. Das, 
Professor Agassiz, and, as I fully believe, the original 
Aryas, if hot Mr. Das’s so-called “ Indo-Aryans,” contend¬ 
ed and contend so earnestly— i.e., that, even if we. 
excavate and search in archaeological haunts till Doomsday 
and beyond, we shall never find any “missing-link” 
between say the anthropoid apes and true Man. And this 
for the very simple and sufficient reason—which however, 
our scientific “ high-brows,” with eyes on mere anatomical 
resemblances, or rather carioaturas, their seem resolutely 
determined to ignore—that no such link exists, or ever 
has existed, on Earth. In other words, never in Earth- 
life, i.e., on this Objective plane of Existence, and whether 
on the downward or the upward, the involutional or the 
evolutional, arc of progress, does the kosmic life-wave 
ensouling any one distinct type of creature associated 
with any particular Era or sub-period of Geological time, 
surge on unbrokenly from Age to Age, and so, by success¬ 
ive procreations, pass continuously from that type to any 
other later and entirely different kind of type that is 
supposed to be higher in the scale of “evolutionary” 
progress. 

How, then, is the passage effected ? How account 
for the morphological, physiological, and psychological 
metamorphoses (sometimes astounding) that do in 
fad \ocour from Age to Age ? For, although we 
deny that the animal types, say of the Pleistocene, 
the Pliocene, or the Miocene, are, as Agassiz phrases 
it, “ parentally descended ” from those of any preceding 
Era or sub-period, yet we know for a certainty that 
the types which roamed the Earth in the Pleistocene 
were higher in the scale of being thnn those say of the 
much earlier Oligocene. 
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There sources of Life are inherent in its own subsisfent 
self. It builds up its own vehicles of expression: and 
never does it hesitate to abandon those forms for which 
it bo longer has any use. Also, never does it fail to find 
or to make other forms that are more suitable for its 
requirements. Moreover, as Knowledge is for and sub¬ 
ordinate to Life, not Life for and subordinate to Know¬ 
ledge, Life also, by means of its conditions arid limitations, 
fashions for itself whatever faculties—emotional, intellec¬ 
tual, and intuitional—it desires or requires, i.e., whatever 
faculties are likely to be necessary or expedient for it in 
the course of its further progress. To some extent this 
modification and fashioning of faculties goes on during 
the Earth-life of the individual organism, i.e., on the 
Objective plane of Existence; yet Life’s principal 
factories in this connection are on the Subjective plane of 
Existence. The uses to which the finished article are 
destined, are, however, to be found on the Objective plane. 
When the Jir-atman “ dies ” on Earth, when his life- 
currents stream forth into the Subjective plane, with 
them are also carried away all his Soul-Knowledge and 
Mind-Knowledge, and the memory of all his experiences 
on the Objective plane during the “ life ” that he has 
just abandoned. There, on the Subjective plane, tfiese 
are taken in hand and worked up, according to the laws 
governing that plane—the former to develop into a differ¬ 
ent and higher character than that which the Jlv-atmah 
possessed when he “ died ” to the Objective plane, and 
the latter also to develop into new faculties- —emotional, 
intellectual, and intuitional—more efficient than those 
wherewith he had been functioning before. Thus, 
when the hour strikes for that individual, or nucleus 
of polarized life-currents, to return once more to the 
Objective plane, for the testing of his newly acquired 
character, and the undergoing of further experiences, 
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from its own inexhaustible resources the Great 
Artificer, Life, on the occasion of his re-incarnation 
into a new Earth and a new Age, both vastly different 
from those which he had functioned in before, itself 
confers on him that- specially prepared morphological, 
physiological, and psychological vehicle of expression 
(in plain words, body and mind) which presents him 
again to the Earth-life, but as a member of one of the 
types of animal-being which specially distinguish that 
particular Age (say the Pleistocene sub-period of the 
Quarternary Era) from the previous Age (say the Pliocene, 
sub-period of the Tertiary Era) during which he had 
haunted the forests of Africa and southern Asia in 
the personality of a quite different type of creature 
considerably lower in the scale of being. 

But how, it will be asked—indeed. I ask it myself— 
is this gift bestowed P How are the brand-new types 
of a definitely recognisable Geological Era or Sub-Period 
brought for the first time into existence ? Possibly some 
specially appropriate form or forms, surviving from 
the old vanished Age—the highest theretofore evolved— 
are somehow utilised for the inauguration of the newly 
dawning Age, being perchance ensouled in some extra¬ 
ordinary way by the formative and functional activities 
of the kosmic life-wave now returning to the Objective 
plane, but which for an indefinite time has been under¬ 
going specially advanced development in the mysterious 
factories of the Subjective plane. But does not this 
at once revive and re-introduce the rejected theory of 
“ parental descent,” i.e., of a direct lineal connection, 
between the two Ages ? Apparently it does; though 
with a difference, arising from the intervention of the 
( forces of the Subjective plane. The position is obscure : 
and I confess my inability to clear if up. 

'these, then, put as shortly and simply as I could, are 
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*-iy reasons for holding with Prentiss, Agassiz, Mr. Sag, 
and the Aryas (or the “ Indo-Aryans,” as the case 
may bej, that the “ Evolution Theory,” as held in scientific 
oircles in connection with the “ Darwinian Hypothesis,” 
fails adequately to meet all the conditions of the problem, 
and should be rejected. 

Yet even so, the force and effect of the quotations 
which I made a little way hack from the works of Profes¬ 
sor Wallace, Mr. Carveth Head, and Professor G. F. Scott 
Elliot, are in no way weakened. They remain as perti¬ 
nent as ever to what we have in hand. And what do 
they show? As regards the Miocene and Pliocene sub¬ 
periods, they reveal an Actuality which is certainly in 
very striking contrast to Mr. Das'* Dreams. Even, for 
the moment, assuming, with the distinguished writers 
whom I h t „ve quoted, that there was some “ parental 
descent” between the faunas that respectively charac¬ 
terised the different Geological Ages and sub-periods, all 
seem agreed that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
assign the actual transmutation of tlie anthropoid type 
into the genuinely human type to any definite epoch, sub¬ 
period, or even era. Vaguely we hear of an Eocene 
“ lemur-monkey-man of a hypothetical crisis, ingeni¬ 
ously described by Mr. Carveth Read, which may have 
occurred in the forests of the late Oligocene ; of JELorno- 
simiusprecursor as possibly associable with the same remote 
period; and lastly of a “very hypothetical forerunner” 
at some quite indefinite time during the Miocene—a sub¬ 
period which according to European views, began about 
3 million years ago, and lasted some 1,400,000 years, and 
even according to American figures, began no less than 
1,250,000 years ago, and lasted 850,000 years. But that 
is all. We possess really no reliable information about 
man as a denizen of Miocene Earth. Even as regards the 
Pliocene—which began, in Europe, about 1,600,000, and, 
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in America, about 400,000, years ago, and lasted, in 
-Europe, some 1,200,000, and in America, some 200,000, 
years—a mere supposition is hazarded that, before that 
period closed, the Anthropoid had become Man. What, 
then, do we see, or think we see, in the Tertiary Era ? 
In the Early Miocene, a world full of non-human animal 
forms—primates, vertebrates—which, however, in physi¬ 
cal structure, so nearly approximated to Man (Maena- 
mara speaks of 170, and again of 150, common structural 
characteristics), that scientists have gone the length of 
bestowing on them the name of Anthropoids, or Man¬ 
like Apes. By t.he-mid-Miocene, these resemblances had 
increased to 300. The Ape had become very much more 
Man-like. In the Upper Miocene this weird denizen of 
Earth, now more or less visualized as a chimpanzee-like 
creature, bad developed into a plantigrade. And what is 
the picture that we are asked to look at in the Mio-Plio- 
cene, the Pliocene, or even the early Pleistocene sub¬ 
period of the Quarternary Era? A world not even yet 
knowing aught of Man, as we now understand the word, 
save for swarms of quaint little creatures that are called 
“ pygmv races ”—but still full of the above extraordinary 
plantigrades—all, including even the “pygmies,” migrat¬ 
ing from south to north, across the regions, now arid and 
desert-like, extending from the western coasts of Africa 
to the frontiers of India : but somewhere, en route, bifur¬ 
cating into separate streams, one of which poured south- 
westward, back again to Africa, and the other south-east¬ 
ward into Indo-Malaya. 

Thus, although, with Prentiss, Agassiz and others, we 
reject the teaching that, on this Earth, /.<?., on this Objec¬ 
tive plane, there was ever any direct lineage between the 
faunas of one Geological dge and the entirely different 
and superior faunas of any later Geological Age—and 
in particular between the Anthropoid Apes say of the 
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Miocene or early Pliocene and Man (whenever he in fact 
appeared), yet it is impossible for ns to shut our eyes to 
the fact, which indeed stares us in the face, that up to at 
least Mid-Pliocene times, and perhaps even later, Man 
had not made his dibut on the stage of Terrestrial life, or, 
if he had, then, as a denizen of Earth, he assuredly sustain¬ 
ed a very mjnor and obscure role. 

Here, however, I can imagine Mr. Das breaking in with 
the protest—“ But surely we may admit all this about the 
Anthropoids, and yet maintain, as I do in Rig- Vedic India, 
that it is not, at least not necessarily, inconsistent with an 
averment that the ‘ Indo-Aryans ’ of the Rig-Veda (the 
Purus, YaduS, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, etc.) were even then 
dwelling dignifiedly in Sapta-Sindhu—say in the Siwalik 
Hills—as representatives, not merely of Man (that were a 
small, thing to allege), but of highly civilized Man \ ” 

I much fear that, in this connection, something in the 
nature of a shock awaits Mr. Das. 

The far-famed Siwalik Hills can be seen from Mus- 
soorie, stretching away into the haze of the plains west 
of Dehra Dun. Roughly speaking, they lay in the north¬ 
east corner of old Sapta-Sindhu. In his book Mr. Das 
repeatedly mentions them; and he seems particularly 
anxious that we should be impressed with the vastness of 
their stores of extinct mammalia, possibly associable with 
the Pliocene. Indeed, with considerable emotion he invites 
our attention to the fact that Sapta-Sindhu, or at least 
this portion of it, has been proved by geologists to be the 
oldest life-producing region in India (pp. '10, 23). About 
this last idea, we shall inform ourselves more fully later on. 
But alas—even if Mr. Das’s claims are bounded by the 
limits of the Pliocene—those were the days, as we have 
just been seeing, when the world was essentially the here¬ 
ditary property, in possession, of a swarming host of 
Anthropoids! And with regard in particular to the 
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Siwaliks—on which so much stress has been laid by Mr. 
Das—it happens that in those days (certainly up to as late 
as the Early Pliocene) these hills were a specially notable 
stronghold of these e rtraordinary creatures l 

The mental process, purporting to be an argument, by 
which Mr. Das is content to arrive comfortably at the 
conclusion that these Siwalik Anthropoids of the Pliocene 
were human-beings, nay even highly civilised human- 
beings, indeed none other than the “ Indo-Aryans ” refer¬ 
red to in the Rig- Veda under the names Purus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus, and so forth,—for I do not 
understand him really to maintain that “ Indo-Aryans ” 
and Anthropoids shared Sapta-Sindhu together—is curious. 
Let us set it down in stages. 

1. First appearance of Man on the Earth, really 

unknown. Comparatively recent, but posi¬ 
tively so remote that it has been estimated at 
between 20 and 100 thousand years ago. 

2. This, however, is only the minimum of “ the 

cautious scientist.” For Mr. Das, the maxi¬ 
mum remains undetermined. He therefore 
refuses to be bound by anything except his 
own logic and convictions. 

Si. Both Geological and Archaeological evidence of 
the existence of Pliocene Man in the Indian 
Peninsula. Reference to gravels of Narmada 
and Godaveri, with a few fossilized Siwalik 
mammalia in the former, associated with 
species more nearly allied to modern species. 
Resemblance between Siwalik faunas and 
faunas of European Miocene. Clipped flint 
in Upper Miocene deposit in Further India. 

i. All this appropriated as evidence in favour of a 
human and Aryan and highly civilized Sapta- 
Sindhil in those days. Thus— 
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5. //"Man is proved to have existed daring Miocene 
in Indian Peninsula and Further India, then, 
since these were connected by land, “ it is 
equally certain that he also existed in the 
same epoch in Sapta-Sindhu, which lias been 
proved by geologists to be the oldest life- 
producing region in India.” On another line 
of thought Mr. Das fervently emphasizes 
what he says was the fact, that Sapta Sindhu 
and Southern India were absolutely cut off 
from each other. 

fj. It follows that there, in Sapta-Sindhu, the evolu¬ 
tion of animals and Ihe appearance of Man 
must have been far earlier. 

7. If the Indo-Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta- 

Sindhu, they mml also have passed through 
all primitive stages of development. The 
fact that Rig-Veda makes no mention of 
these primitive stages may be neglected, as 
of no importance, because the Sam/iitd does 
refer to the use of iron. Hence, “ Rig-Vedic 
Aryans had long ago passed through those 
stages.” (pp. 22, 23.) 

8. Therefore (grand conclusion),. “ there can be no 

doubt that tlie_ Indp-Aryans lived and flourish¬ 
ed as. a civilised people (my italics) “in the 
Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” (p. 22)—of 
course, then entendu , in Sapta-Sindhu ! 

Even for the moment accepting the statement that Sapta 
Sindhu, or more precisely the Siwalik Range, is one of the 
oldest—Mr. Das says “ the oldest ”—life-producing regions 
in India, what follows, on the further evidence that I have 
adduced ? Surely this, that the specific life-forms which- 
were actually in possession of the region (say in the 
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Early Pliocene), consisted of that branch of the eastwardly 
trending group of migrant Anthropoids who eventually 
settled there. In theses circumstances, is it likely that 
Man dwelt'there then with these Anthropoids ? The sup¬ 
position that he existed then, is only a supposition. 
Certainly it does not emerge from any particular prelimi¬ 
nary premisses known to us, as a fact necessarily revealed 
by them. Even, however, granting that Man did exist 
there then, the further conclusion that he was not only 
civilized , but even highly civilized, and indeed none other 
than the so-called “ IndoAryans ” mentioned by name 
(according to Mr. Das) in the Big- Veda, is an absolute 
non-sequitur of a somewhat glaring type, and a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption. I do not doubt that Mr. Has is 
sincerely convinced, not only that his logic is flawless, but 
also that his conclusions really flow from his premisses 
and are irrefutable. At any rate, he has all the appear¬ 
ance of being thoroughly satisfied with the kind of reason¬ 
ing that he has chosen to adopt. The impression, however, 
that is left on my mind, as I follow his mental meander mgs 
and convolutions, is that they are an elaborate and syntac¬ 
tically subtle but self-deluding attempt, by special plead¬ 
ing touched at times by emotion, to make out a case 
which, from the very outset, lie was quite determined 
should be made out, so far as he felt himself capable of 
achieving that end. 

Erankly, I do not think Mr. Das has succeeded. I 
have giveu some of my reasons for this belief, and I have 
a good deal more to say in support of it; for there are 
many other aspects of this most interesting subject and 
(with all its defects) this most interesting book, upon 
which I have not yet touched : but further comment must 
be reserved for some future occasion. 

I notice that, throughout the work, Madame 
Zeuaide A. Htgoziu, of "The Story of the Nations’’ 




fame, is always referred to by Mr. Das as “Mr. 
Ragozin ” ; and also that “ Bosphorus ” is invariably spelt 
“ Bosphorous ”—small errors which, no doubt, will receive 
attention when the second edition of Riff- Vedic India 
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Our subject—Aryanism and the Aryas—is a very bis? 
one: and, before proceeding to consider how and to what 
extent it is affected by tlie fact now alleged, that once upon 
a time Sapta-Sindhavah was surrounded by no less than 
four oceans, or seas, more or less vast and distant, vaguely 
referred to in the Rig- Veda , and that, in particular, say 
some time late in the Tertiary Era, Rajputana was covered • 
by a samndra, in the sense of a genuine sea., also vaguely 
hinted at in scattered Rig- Vedie texts, there is a good 
deal of preliminary spade-work to be done. I have already 
glanced at the doctrine of “ Evolution,” as understood by 
the Darwinian school of thought. This I have rejected, 
as, although it is undeniable that the forms of life show 
a gradual but steady development and improvement along 
certain main lines, from their earliest simple beginnings 
up to the elaborately complex unities of modern times, 
still, in connection with the various successive geological 
Ages, and the life-forms specially associable with each, we 
find that the life-forms of one Age are, for the most part, 
entirely different from those of preceding Ages, and that, 
so far as concrete, or otherwise objective, evidence goes, 
there is nothing— e.y., by way of “ parental descent,” or 
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“ direct lineage ”—to reveal to us hotc the higher faunae qf 
one Age (say the Miocene sub-period of the Tertiary 
Era) transmuted themselves, or icere otherwise changed, 
into the higher faunae of the succeeding Age, say the 
Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary. As already remarked, 
I incline to agree with Agassiz and others, that there 
never was any such transmutation—at least on the Objec¬ 
tive plane, as expressed in Terrestrial Existence. Dar¬ 
winism asserts that there was; though hitherto,despite its 
ultra-scientific setting, it has apparently failed to establish 
its contention, which, to this day, remains a mere ipse 
dixit, wriggling sturdily amidst a teutonically mountain¬ 
ous collection of curious facts and more or less ingenious 
arguments. Eor instance, with regard to the first 
appearance on Earth of veritable Genus Homo, we are 
told by Darwinists that he is descended from some family 
of the Anthropoid Primates (so-called because of their 
many formal and functional resemblances to Man) ; but, 
when we' request inspection of the pedigree, they can 
produce nothing in the shape of convincing evidence, 
either to prove beyond a doubt, nay many doubts, that 
there was in fact a transmutation from Anthropoids to 
Man, or to indicate, even within the limits of a geological 
sub-period, not to say Era, when, where and how any such 
transmutation occurred. Practically all they possess 
in the way of armature (over and above the courage of 
their convictions) consists in the accumulated facts 
and inferences of Darwinism, the later facts of Ontogeny, 
and the conclusions which scientists now draw therefrom. 
I submit that the reason why the “ Missing-Links ” that 
are indispensable for the imaginary chain of being pro¬ 
pounded in the Darwinian Hypothesis have never yet 
been discovered, is that they do not exist, and never have 
existed, on the Objective plane; I suggest, however, that 
the solution of the mystery surrounding these successive 
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inter-asdnic transmutations, is really to be sought for on 
the Subjective plane of being, and that what is effected 
there in the character- and faculty-factories of the 
Kosrnos, only finds concrete expression in Earth-life, i.e., 
on the Objective plane, when the Jiv-atman , or individual 
organism, returns to that plane for purposes of re-incar¬ 
nation. Even so, we are still confronted with a difficulty. 
On the physical and mental plane, re-incarnation is carried 
out under the laws natural to that plane. In other words, 
the returning Jlr-atman has to make use of the concrete 
life-forms there already in existence, and of the processes 
of procreation whereby their types are reproduced. 
Eroni this it would seem to follow that the “ Evolution ” 
doctrine of the Darwinists cannot wholly be rejected, since 
our choice seems to be restricted within the limits of their 
Anthropoids. In my- last paper I said that the position 
was obscure; and I confessed that I did not see how it 
could possibly be cleared up. I do not now feel so 
pessimistic. Readers of Haeckel will, remember the 
plates in his Evolution of Man wherein he gives repre¬ 
sentations of the embryos of the Eish, the Salamander, 
the Tortoise, the Chick, the Hog, the Calf, the Rabbit, 
and the Human infant, in three stages of their deve¬ 
lopment to foetal maturity. Eor each stage they are all 
given in a line, in the above order. Examined carefully, 
even in the first stage—the simplest—there are noticeable 
differences : but at a first glance, looked at casually, they 
all seem practically alike. In the second stage the 
differences are more readily apparent. In the last stage 
each of the embryos is easily recognizable for what it is. 
Now, from an Ontological standpoint, let ns assume that 
there was once a stage, even earlier than that supposed in 
Haeckel's plate, at uhich all these embryos were outwardly 
exactly alike. Notwithstanding that general resemblance, 
and with our knowledge of what, as a matter of fact, 
13 
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each embryo invariably ultimately develops into, may we 
not (passing now to Phylogeny) suppose that originally, 
and with reference to their respective morphological and 
physiological destinies, the race-forms represented by 
these eight embryos, as also the eight embryos them¬ 
selves, were essentially all absolutely different from each 
other ? In other words, may we not reasonably assume 
that, in the life-forces which, from start to finish, give 
impetus, sustainment, and direction to, in fact govern, 
the development along exclusive lines of each embryo 
and the race to which it belonged, there lurked a 
mysterious and omnipotent something which was the 
peculiar possession of each, and which none of the other 
embryos and races possessed ? Something, in short, from 
which it followed that no single foetus, amongst the eight 
depicted in connection with stage I, could by any possi¬ 
bility wander away from its own line of development, 
into that exclusively belonging to any of the other seven 
embryos ? That is, that every such foetus is hound to develop 
along, and only along, that line which, in fact, results in 
its appearance as the particular matured embryo given 
under a special name in the third and last of the 3 stages 
depicted in Haeckel’s plate? We know that the processes 
of Ontogeny are only a recapitulation of those of past 
Phylogeny. Whether Pish, Salamander, Tortoise, Chick, 
Hog, Calf, llabbit, Man, or anything else—the race must 
once have passed through every one of the stages of deve¬ 
lopment through which -we see that the embryo of its own 
individual organism passes. Hence, say away back in the 
distant and misty days of the Cambrian sub-period of the 
Palaeozoic Era, or at whatever time organic life-forms 
made their first appearance in the shallow seas that then 
covered portions of the Earth, the earliest and most 
rudimentary formal and functional beginnings of the 
races to which the above eight embryos belonged must all 
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have been represented. In those days, no doubt, outwardly 
they all so much resembled each other that, could we 
have been there to look at them, it would have been 
impossible for us to distinguish the representatives of one 
race from those of any other. Possibly they appeared to 
be what is technically called “ undifferentiated.” Yet, in 
reality, the organic representative of each— as distinctively 
Pish, Salamander, Tortoise, Chick, Hog, Calf, Rabbit, or 
Man—was there. Each, even then, was an individuated 
centre of specially polarized life; because, in the innermost 
depths of the nature of each was hidden the secret of its own 
essential life-forces, and the fact of its ultimately different, 
special, and ineluctable destiny. The same remarks apply 
to these and all races, throughout every one of the 
geological Ages that were to succeed, right up to now. 
Another point to notice is that, while, in remote archsean 
times, the earliest beginnings of life, however essentially 
heterogeneous, were all outwardly very much alike, so, 
after the lapse of ages of development in volution (each 
race along its own exclusive lines), the move highly 
developed non-human races (as Agassiz observed) exhibit 
an increasing similarity to one another; nay, the increas¬ 
ing resemblance, formally and functionally, of the higher 
vertebrates to Man, is also and especially noticeable. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that, say sometime towards the end 
of the Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary Era, some type 
of organic vertebrate life existed on Earth which (however 
strikingly, from a Darwinian point of view, it may be 
said to have resembled the Anthropoids of the Pliocene), 
was not only essentially different from those Anthropoids, 
but was also possessed of a different destiny—that destiny 
which had been hidden in its nature ever since say the 
Cambrian sub-period—the certainty that eventually it 
would develop into what, as surely, the Anthropoids 
proper never could and never would develop into, 
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namely, Man ? Finally, then, I suggest that it was of 
this particular and intellectually segregable type of 
I’liocene organic life that the Jlv-atmam above referred 
to, returning to the Objective plane from the Subjective 
plane, made use for re-incarnational purposes,' and so 
gave rise to “ Man,” as lie eventually appeared, say in the 
early Pleistocene sub-period of the Quaternary Era, or 
possibly earlier. Thus, the Anthropoids proper were not 
really utilized at all. Glancing, lastly, at some of the more 
recent expressions of scientific opinion on the subject of 
Evolution, regarded from the Darwinian standpoint, 
mention may be made of the fact that, only the other 
day, when beginning a series of lectures on The Origin 
of Man at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
London, Professor A. Keith, after reminding his audience 
that Darwin’s famous book, “The Descent of Man,” had 
now been before the world for 50 years, and that they 
were really then celebrating the Jubilee of the Darwinian 
Theory, stated (inter alia) that when Darwin was 
formulating his theory our knowledge of the secrets of 
Ontology was imperfect. Nowadays, thanks to an 
improvement in our methods and the labours of hundreds 
of embryologists, the developmental stages of the history 
of Man were well known, at least in their main outlines. 
Perhaps the most remarkable advance that had been 
made related to the similarity of the constitutions of 
Man and the Anthropoids, and to our new ideas 
connected with certain glands in the body—pineal, 
pituitary, thyroid, and supra-renal—which control the 
growth and functionings of its various parts. If, declared 
the Professor, Darwin were now alive and contemplated 
re-editing “ The Descent of Man,” with the accumulated 
evidence of the last 50 years before him, it would not be 
necessary for him to re-cast his theory; only to modify 
and amplify it in certain details. 
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On the other hand, there are scientists, by no means 
obscure— e.g., Professor Giuffrida-E.ug.geri—by whom the 
claim of the Orang-Utan and the Gorilla to .any participa¬ 
tion in the scheme of human ancestry is still most 
energetically combated ; though in Professor Klaatsch— 
who, up to 1908, was amongst the foremost of those 
demanding their absolute exclusion from the pedigree— 
these aristocratic simians appear lately to have gained an 
adherent ( Prehistoric Man, by W. L. H. Duckworth, 
M.A.. M.D., Sc.D., Cantab., pp. 138. MO). Nevertheless, 
remarks Dr. Duckworth— 

“ Up to a certain point, the evidence is strikingly favourable to 
the hypothesis of human evolution. By this is meant the gradual 
development of the modern type of skeleton found in association with 
a large and active brain, capable of manifesting its activity in a 
great variety of ways ” (Ibid, p. 1,27). 

It should be explained, with reference to the phrase ‘ Up 
to a certain point,’ that in his Preface Dr. Duckworth 
states that the selected period in connection witli which 
alone he has dealt with the evidence, both stratigraphicai 
and paleontological, referred to and commented upon 
in his booklet, ends at the Aurignacian division of the 
Paleolithic Age. 

But, besides Evolution and the mystery still surround¬ 
ing Man’s first appearance upon Earth, even as explained 
by the Darwinists, there is yet another subject some 
understanding of which will prove of assistance to us in 
our-present attempt to solve the various problems that 
arc connected with Aryanism and the Itig-Vedic Age ; 
and that is involved in the question—“What was the 
cause of the Ice-Ages and the Inter-Glacial Ages ? ” 
Eor, though no one seems very sure how many such 
Ages there were, all geologists are agreed that tliere 
were more than one. In. his Arctic.Home in the Vedas, 
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at p. 23, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilalc states that various 
indications clearly reveal that— 

" at. oue period in the history of our globe the northern parts of 
Europe and America must have been covered for a long time with a 
sheet of ice several hundreds of feet in thickness. The ice which thus 
invaded the northern portion of America and Europe did not all 
radiate from the Pole. The evidence of the direction of the striae, 
or scratches engraved on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that the 
ice-caps spread out from all elevated places or mountains in different 
directions. These ice-sheets of enormous thickness covered the whole 
of Scandinavia, filled up the North Sea, invaded Britain down to the 
Thames valley, the greater portion of Germany, and Russia as far 
south as Moscow aud almost as far east as the Urals. It is calculated 
that at least a million of square miles in Europe and more in North 
America were covered by the debris of rocks ground down by these 
glaciers and ice-caps, aud it is 'from this tMbris that geologists now 
infer the existence of an Ice Age in early times. The examination 
of this debris shows that there are at least two series of boulder clay, 
indicating two periods of glaciation. The debris of the seeoud period 
has disturbed the first layer in many places, but enough remains to 
show that there were two distinct beds of boulder clay and drifts, 
belonging to two different periods. Prof. Geikie mentions four such 
Glacial periods, with corresponding Inter-Glacial periods, as having 
occurred in succession in Europe during the Pleistocene period. But 
though this opinion is not accepted by other geologists, yet the 
existence of two Glacial epochs, with au intervening Inter-Glacial 
period, is now considered as conclusively established.” 

In his Ages of Ice and Creation, at p. 239, Mr. George 
Prentiss informs us that— 

“ Professor Scott, a standard authority, says : ‘ The cause of the 
climatic changes which led up to the Glacial Epoch, and to the 
later disappearance of the ice-sheets, are still wrapped in mystery. 
Many attempts have been made to solve this most difficult problem, 
but none is convincing or satisfactory.’ 

" James Geikie, in that great work, ‘ Great Ice Age,’ review's 
the various theories advanced to account) for these phenomena, and 
remarks that none of them are satisfactory.” 
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la Mom and the Glacial Period, by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., at p. 113, we are told 
that— 

“ The predominant cause of the Glacial period was probably 
a late Tertiary or post-Tertiary elevation of the northern part 
of- the continents, accompanied with a subsidence in the central 
portion.” 

Of these various guesses, or attempts, at. a solution of the 
problem, there are two which stand out prominently from 
all the others. One is Sir Charles Lyell’s theory which, 
according to Mr. Tilalc— 

“ explains the changes by assuming different distributions of land 
and water combined with sudden elevation and submergence of large 

land areas ”.“ Lyell’s theory has been worked out by Wallace, who 

shows that such geographical changes are by themselves sufficient to 
produce the heat and cold required to bring on the Glacial and 

Inter-Glacial periods.”. “ Great elevation and depression of 

extensive areas can be effected only in thousands of years, and those 
who support Lyell’s theory are of opinion that the duration of the 

Glacial epoch must be taken' to be about 200,000 years.”.“ But 

there are other geologists of the. same school who bold that the 
Glacial period may not have lasted longer than about 20 to 25 
thousand years. The difference between the two estimates is 
enormous 1 but in the present state of geological, evidence it is 
difficult to decide in favour of any one of these views. All that we 
can safely say is that the duration of the Pleistocene period, which 
included at least two Glacial and one Inter-Glacial epoch, must have 
been very much longer than the period of time which has elapsed 
since the commencement'of the Post-Glacial period” {The Arctic Home 
in the Vedas, pp. 26, 27). 

This, according to what he calls the latest geological 
evidence, Mr. Tilak puts at about 10,000 years ago, or 
8,000 B.C. at the best (p. 37). 

But perhaps the most interesting theory of all is that of 
Dr. Croll, author of Climate and Time and Climate and 
Cosmology. The accompanying diagram will help us 
to understand it. 
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1' Q' A CJ represents the elliptical orbit of the Earth — 
though purposely exaggerated. The Sun is not at e, 
the centre of the ellipse, but at S, one of the two foci. 
P is Perihelion, with Winter in the northern hemisphere 
of Earth. A is Aphelion, with Summer in the northern 
hemisphere. But the Seasons are not always so placed on 
the orbit. Precession of the Equinoxes causes them slowly 
to move from point to point right round it, in the same 
direction as that taken by the hands of a clock. Hence, 
Winter might be at p, Summer at a, and the Equinoxes at 
q q'. Or Winter might even be at A: in which case Sum¬ 
mer would be at P. Meanwhile, the Sun remains assumed- 
ly at focus S. Therefore, wheu Winter is at A, it would 
be ever so much longer and severer than when at say P. 
With reference to Precession, the entire orbit represents 
a period of 25,868—; years. Hence, a Winter at A 
would occur once every 12,934-^ years. Tilak puts 
it at 10,500 years, in round numbers. He gives .25,868 
years as the duration of the Precession Cycle. But, he 
adds, it is found that the Perihelion and Aphelion points 
(and therefore all points along the orbit ?) have a small 
motion of their own in the direction opposite to that of 
the Precession movement. This, he says, reduces the 
25,868 years to 20,984 years, or in round numbers 2i,000 
years, of which half=10,500 years (p. 29). Then, after 
the lapse of a further 12,934(or 10,500 ?) years, 
Summer would recur at A, and Winter once more at P. 
Or, if the period were shorter, Summer would be at q, 
or only at Q, or yet again only at p; while similarly, 
Winter would be at q, or only at Q', or yet again only 
at a—according to the period actually elapsed. The 
ellipticity of the Earth’s orbit is measured by the 
difference between the mean and the greatest distance 
of the Earth from the Sun. This is technically called the 
Eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit. It varies, making the 
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ellipticity greater, until it reaches a maximum, when it 
recedes to original value. Hence the duration of Summer 
or Winter in a hemisphere varies as the .value of this 
Eccentricity. The durations of Summer and Winter thus 
show the greatest difference when the Eccentricity is at its 
maximum and according as Winter and Summer occur,at 
Perihelion or Aphelion. The greatest has been calculated at 
33 days. Now it is said to be about 7^ days. About A.D. 
1250 Winter in the northern hemisphere is said to have 
occurred when Earth was at P. Thus, explains Tilalc— 

“ If the winter in the northern hemisphere occurs when the earth is 
at P in its orbit and the eccentricity is at. its maximum, the winter will 
be shorter by 33 clays than the summer of the time. But this position 
will be altered after 10,500 years when the winter, occurring at A, will, 
in its turn, be longer than the corresponding summer by the same 
length of time, vis. 33 days ” (Arctic Home in the Fedae, pp. 27-31). 

It would seem, however, that since, according to Kepler’s 
second law, the straight line joining a planet to the Sun 
sweeps out equal areas in equal times, and therefore the 
Earth describes equal areas during its passage along both 
halves of its orbit—the one beginning at the Spring 
Equinox, with Summer half-way, and the other beginning 
at the Autumnal Equinox, with Winter half-way—so 
during the'shiftings of Aphelion along that half of the 
Preeessional Cycle of 21,000 years which, on the above 
diagram, begins at Q, and goes round the ellipse past A 
till it arrives at Q', the Earth receives from the Sun the 
same total amount of heat as it receives during the 
similar shiftings of Perihelion along that other half of the 
same Cycle which begins at Q', and goes round the 
ellipse past P till it arrives at Q. This is'what Herscliel 
supposed, adding the remark— ' . . 

" The inequality in the intensities of solar radiation in. the two 
intervals being precisely compensated by the opposite inequality in 
the duration of the intervals themselves.” 


14 
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But this, it is said, is not quite correct. Taking the total 
sun-heat received annually by each hemisphere to be 
3C5 units, or on an average 1 unit per day, and the 
obliquity of the earth to be 23° 27', Sir Robert Ball 
calculated that each hemisphere would receive 229 of 
these heat-units during Summer, and only 136 during 
Winter, whatever the Eccentricity might be. Hence he 
submitted that the total heat received annually by 
each hemisphere in Summer and Winter varies as the 
obliquity of the Earth, or the inclination of its axis to the 
ecliptic, but is practically independent of the Eccentricity 
of the orbit. On this Mr. Tilak comments as follows— 

. “ But though these figures are not affected by the eccentricity of 
the orbit, yet we have seen that the duration of the summer or 
winter does vary as the eeeentrieity. Supposing, therefore, that 
we have the longest winter in rhe northern hemisphere, we shall 
have to distribute 229 heat-units over 166 days of a short summer, 
and 136 heat-units over 199 days of a long winter of the same 
period. In other words, the difference between the daily average 
heat in summer and winter will; in such a case, be the greatest, 
producing shorter but warmer summers and longer and colder 
winters and ice and snow accumulated in the long winter will not 
be melted or removed by the heat of the sun in the short summer, 
giving rise thereby to what is known as the Glacial period in the 
northern hemisphere.” “ In short, the Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
periods in the two hemispheres will alternate with each other every 
10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be sufficiently great to 
make a perceptibly large difference between the winters and summers 
in each hemisphere” {Hid, pp. 31, 32). 

Dr. Croll, however, went even further than these specula¬ 
tions. He attempted to compute the values of the 
Orbital Eccentricity for particular periods. Thus, taking 
the value of the Eccentricity from Leverrier’s tables, he 
calculated that— 

“ during the last 3 million years there were 3 periods of maximum 
eccentricity ; the first of 170,000, the second of 260,000, and the 
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third bf 160,000 years ; and that 80,000 years have elapsed since 
the close ,of the third or last period. According to Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period must, therefore,, have, begun 
2.40,000. years ago,, and ended, followed by the Post-Glacial period, 
about 80,000 years ago” {Ibid, pp. 32, 33). 

Sir Robert Ball, however, fights shy of all .calculations 
regarding Eccentricity, and, in view of the present state 
of our knowledge, says he cannot tell when the last 
Glacial epoch took place, or when the next may be 
expected. Also, Professor Newcomb of New York is 
of opinion that the value of the Orbital Eccentricity 
depends on elements many of which are quite uncertain, 
especially when we are dealing with long geological eras. 
This objection, observe, strikes at the very data oh 
which Croll based his calculations of the chronological 
place of the Ice-Age, not at the correctness of his 
arithmetic. 

Certain American geologists decline to put the begin¬ 
ning of the Post-Glacial period further back than about 
10,000 years ago, basing this on estimates of valley- 
erosions that have been going on since the close of the 
last Glaciation. Of course, however, this view may be 
quite sound as regards the later Ice-Age in North America, 
and yet conflict with the conditions characterizing the 
Ice-Age in North Europe, which were different. 

Perhaps the best way of regarding the Croll theory 
(which is certainly attractive, and has never yet been 
upset, save in connection with the further calculations 
above noticed) is to agree with Professor Wright when 
he says— 

“ Whatever may be raid in support of (be theory that the Glacial 
period was produced by astronomical causes ” (meaning the shifting.? 
of the Equinoxes, etc.), “in view of present facts those causes cannot 
be regarded as predominant; at most they were only co-operative” 
{Man and (he. (Modal Period, p. 112). 
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Before passing from the Croll theory to other considera¬ 
tions, it will at least be amusing, and perhaps even in¬ 
structive, to note how Mr. Prentiss, author of The Agee 
of Ice and Creation, comments upon it. After briefly 
describing the theory as resulting in the conclusion that 
once in about 11,000 years ice, mountains high, ac¬ 
cumulates at the South Pole, and stating that the ice 
thus accumulated there must be mountains high now, 
he says— 

" But ‘ what a fall was there, my countrymen/ wbeD Roald 
Amundsen returned and reported—not icc sky high—but a level, 
snow-covered plain but little above the level of the sea at the south 
pole, where he planted Ring Haakon’s flag. 

Prom Europe came the despairing cry, ‘ across the stormy 
waters’; from the scientists, 'Amundsen has smashed Kroll’s theory/ 
and he sure had. 

There was not enough left of it' to hold a funeral over” 

(pp. 238, 239). 

Against this we have the fact that the greater part of 
Antarctica is mountainous land, considerable parts of 
which rise' to an altitude of about 10,000 feet above sea- 
level ( Text-Book of Geology, by Pirsson and Schuchert, 
p. 463), and the testimony of other explorers. Por 
instance, -Sir J. C. Boss sailed for 450 miles in front of 
a precipitous wall of ice 180 feet high, in a region about 
20° from the South Pole. 

Mr. Tilak’s summing-up is as follows— 

“ Independently of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the 
occurrence of winter at aphelion is by itself sure to contribute 
to the production of the ice age, if other causes and circum¬ 
stances, either those suggested by Lyell or others, are favourable, 
and 21,000 years must elapse between two successive occurrences 
of winter at aphelion. Por two Glacial epochs with an intervening 
Inter-Glacial period, we must, therefore, allow a period longer than 
21,000 years, even if the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit be kept aside ; while if, with Prof. Geikie, we suppose that there 
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were five Glacial (four id the Pleistocene and one at the close of the 
Pliocene period) and four Inter-Glacial epoehs, the duration must be 
.extended to something like 80,000 years” (Arctic Home in the T'edas, 
p. 36). " . 

To a great extent, if not mainly, says Professor Wright, 
after reviewing the evidence available up to 1892, the 
Glacial Periods, or Ice-Ages, were caused by gentle 
rhythmical oscillations of the crust of the Earth, occurring 
over extensive areas, and relieved by the folding and 
mashing together of strata along the lines of least 
resistance now occupied by the mountain-systems and 
once by oceanic geosynclines. One hundred thousand 
years, or even less, might easily include both the slow 
coming-on aud the rapid close of a Glacial Period. After 
making all reasonable allowances, Prestwich’s conclusion, 
that 25,000 years is ample for the reign of ice during 
such a Period, cannot he regarded as by any means 
incredible, or, on a, priori grounds, improbable (Man and 
the Glacial Period, pp. 329, 364). It should be added, 
however, that more recent investigation has disclosed a 
vast amount of evidence showing that, some time early 
in the Permian sub-period of the Primary or Palaeozoic 
Era, glacial formations of a severe type extended over 
enormous areas on either side of the equator from about 
20° to 35° north and south latitudes—though mostly in the 
southern hemisphere, in what is called “ Goudwanaland,” 
and noticeably in the Aravalli region of India, which 
then lay in “ Gondwanaland ’’—with corresponding Inter- 
Glacial Ages; nay, that, as far back as what American 
geologists call late Proterozoic, and even in earlier 
Proterozoic, times (equating with our old Arch,-can or 
Eozoic Era), there had also been widespread Glaciations, 
with corresponding intervals of a warm character. 
Indeed, we may now reasonably conclude that Ice-Ages 
and Inter-Glacial Periods have been periodically recurrent 
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ever since the disappearance of the world-wide, warm, 
equable, edenic climate referred to some little way hack. 
All the foregoing, in spite of the many differences of opinion 
that are revealed, may be regarded as a consideration of 
the subject—the Cause of the great Ice-Ages—from the 
varying points of view of the recognized scientific world. 
I now proceed to state and comment upon a theory which, 
by that orthodox and still pontifical world, will doubtless 
be denounced as heterodox. In 1915, in Chicago, there 
was published an extraordinary book, entitled The Ages 
of Ice and Creation, by George Prentiss. As a literary 
production, from an English and European point of view, 
it is atrocious—being full of irritating repetitions, and, 
worst of all, being written in a free and easy, unconven¬ 
tional and carelessly ungrammatical style, which is sure 
to shock many of its readers; in short, in a kind of 
breezy American vernacular, apparently adopted in order 
that it may get “right home ” and be readily “ understanded 
of the people” over there. Nevertheless, for its clear¬ 
sightedness, its straight-speaking, its strong and abound¬ 
ing common sense, and as a convenient store-house of 
most of the more important facts and arguments connected 
one way or another with the problems wherewith we are 
confronted, it would be hard to beat. Indeed, as a broad¬ 
minded, intelligent, and forcible attempt to break up 
and disperse the dense clouds of mystery that have 
hitherto enveloped the Ice-Ages and their corresponding 
Inter-Glacial Periods, and the cause or causes that 
gave rise to them, it seems to demand our most 
serious attention. 

It is first necessary, however, to remark that Mr. 
Prentiss appears to know nothing of the mighty Glaciation 
that, as already noticed, occurred in equatorial regions, 
and particularly in southern latitudes, sometime during 
the Permian sub-period of the Primary or Palaeozoic Era. 
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In Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text-Bool: of Geology , we 
read— 

“ Geologists now know of seven periods of decided temperature 
changes (earliest and latest Late Proterozoic, Silurian, Permian, 
Triassic, Cretaceous-Eocene, and Pleistocene) and of these at 
least four were glacial climates (both Proterozoic times, Permian, 
and Pleistocene). The greatest intensity of these reduced 
temperatures varied between the hemispheres, for in earliest Late 
Proterozoic and Pleistocene time it lay in the northern, while in 
latest- Proterozoic and Permian time it was more, equatorial than 
boreal ” (p. 985). 

We must therefore read what follows in the light of this 
further information. 

Away back in the beginnings of geologic time, 
says Mr. Prentiss, when first the once incandescent 
and fluid Earth had begun to cool and solidify, there 
-were no mountain-ranges, and no. deep and far-reaching 
deposits of stratified,, rocks or anything else— e.g. no 
layers, of iron-ore and other metalliferous substances, all 
by themselves, no layers of coal in beds by themselves, 
no layers of pure marble and granite, no layers of assorted 
limestone, by themselves—only illimitable wastes of flat, 
vitreous, once molten rock, with numerous extensive but 
very shallow and placid-looking seas, lying scattered about 
upon its silent, lonesome surface. Moreover, in those 
far-off times, when light first began to filter through the 
thick perpetual clouds that then, as it were, blanketed the 
entire globe, and animal and later plant-life commenced, 
a warm, uniform,' edenic climate prevailed almost from 
pole to pole, all over the Earth, and thenceforward 
endured for scores of millions of years, throughout 
succeeding Ages, right up to the opening of the Pleistocene 
sub-period of the Quaternary Era. (Let us now substitute 
Proterozoic Era for this). All through those well-nigh 
sempiternal teons it was a windless w'orld; and—mark 
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this well—there were no climatic zones such as those with 
which we are now familiar. 

Then— towards the close of geologic time, i^., during 
the first half, or quarter, of the Pleistocene sub-period 
of the Quaternary Era, or perhaps even at the end of the 
Pliocene sub-period of the Tertiary (really Proterozoic) 
Era—there occurred the most stupendous and astounding 
change Earth, since her incandescent- days, had ever 
known. Suddenly, the warm equable edenic climate 
which, for countless millions of years, had enveloped the 
globe almost from pole to pole, disappeared, and was 
succeeded by an era of bitterest cold, also nearly world¬ 
wide ; for, from the Temperate regions in the North, 
downwards almost as far as the present Antarctic Circle, 
the Earth was buried under immense sheets of ice, in 
places a mile or so thick. 

How long this first Ice-Age lasted, nobody knows: 
but eventually there came a return of the old warm 
uniform edenic climate, extending again nearly from 
pole to pole, and giving rise to what is termed an 
Inter-Glacial Age. 

There were several of these mighty successive changes: 
how many, investigation has never yet been able to dis¬ 
cover : but it is believed that there were four or five of 
them— i.e., according to most geologists, four Ice-Ages, 
for Europe, in the Pleistocene sub-period, and, according 
to Professors A. Geikie and Boule, one Ice-Age at the 
end of the Pliocene sub-period, together also, of course, 
with their corresponding Inter-Glacial Periods. As we 
have seen, these are now put at seven; and they begin 
in our Primary, if not in our Archman, Era. 

The mystery that we all want to see unveiled is that 
which will cease to exist when, but only when, a satis¬ 
factory answer has been given to the question, “ What was 
it that occasioned the sudden and tremendous revolution 
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tn the age-long conditions of Earth above referred 
to ? ” In The Ages of lee and Creation, Mr. Prentiss 
claims that he has produced such an answer: and I 
rather incline to think that he has made good his claim, 
or at least that it probably will be established when the 
ideas to which he has given crude and badly arranged 
expression have been further developed, carefully co-ordi¬ 
nated, and clearly set forth in language that is no longer 
a wilderness of frequently recurrent solecisms and Trans- 
Atiantic buffooneries. 

Among those competent to judge, there are, or once 
were, many who hold, or held, the opinion that the entire 
space now occupied by the Sun and its dependent family 
of planets and other celestial bodies—indeed, much more 
than that area—was originally filled by a vast rotating 
Nebula, a mass of intensely heated vapour, which, as it 
cooled by radiation, gradually polarized towards its centre, 
where it contracted into an incandescent nucleus (now 
the Sun), which held everything else in its gravitational 
grip—leaving, however, behind it, in the deserted regions 
of surrounding space, yet still subject to its sovereignty, a 
succession of enormous concentric rings, probably resem¬ 
bling those of Saturn (and, as has actually been suspected, 
Neptune), though on a much larger scale, but since 
broken up into the 8 planets, etc.,—and thus eventually 
developed into the Solar System as we see it now. - Touch¬ 
ing lightly upon this Nebular Hypothesis, as it is usually 
called, Mr. Prentiss asks us to lift up our eyes and con¬ 
template the wonders of the heavens—more especially 
those two mighty and extraordinary orbs, the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter. 

Saturn is some 74,000 miles in diameter, 872,137,000 
miles distant from the Sun, and revolves round that orb 
in 29£ of our years. Its ring—reminding one somewhat 
of the flat halo-like circle of linen-covered material which 
15 
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contributes to the make-up of the Calcutta khidmatgar’s 
head-gear—is so comparatively thin that it vanishes from 
view when the Sun is in such a direction that it only 
shines on the ring’s edge, as, for instance, was the case in 
1848, and again in 1862. The plane of this ring remains 
ever in the same direction, and inclines to the ecliptic 
at an angle of nearly 37°. Hence, like the Earth, Saturn 
already has equinoxes, solstices, and recurring seasons, 
and therefore seems destined for eventual habitation. 
In Astronomy, by E. W. Dyson, LL.D., E.R.8., Astro¬ 
nomer Royal, we read as follows :— 

“A division in. the ring was discovered by Cassini in 1675 
separating it into two, and in 1850 it was seen to be continued on its 
inner rim by a ‘ dusty ’ ring” (p. 95). 

Mr. Prentiss supplies the following further particulars, 
though he adds that recent observations tend to reduce 
the figures:— 

“The exterior diameter of the ring system from the outermost 
edge of the outermost ring across the planet to the outermost edge of 
the same ring on the other side is 172,800 miles. The innermost 
(dark) ring is 11,000 miles in diameter, perpendicular to the planet, 
and its iuner edge is some 8,000 miles above the planet’s surface. 
The middle (bright) ring is some 18,000 miles in diameter. 

The division between this ring and the outer (bright) ring, known 
as ‘ Cassini’s division/ is some 2,200 miles wide, and the outer 
(bright) ring is some 11,000 miles wide. This gives the outer edge 
of Saturn’s ring system a distance above the planet’s surface of some 
50,000 miles”; yet “they are only about 50 to 100 miles wide 
horizontally ; that is, on a line parallel with the planet’s surface. 

These rings circle round the planet on its equatorial line, showing 
that these wonderful rings are under the influence of the planet’s 
rotary motion and revolve with it. They are intimately bound 
together, and are not acting independently of each other” (pp. 31, 33). 

Elsewhere (p. 35) he tells us that, at its equator, Saturn 
travels jotarily at the rate of some 22,000 miles per hour, 
or about 22 times faster than Earth’s rotary spin. 
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As regards surface temperatures; it would seem that 
those of the outer or major planets are determined by the 
internal heat of the planets themselves, rather than by 
the radiant heat they receive from the Sun. 

“■ Jupiter is probably at something Jibe red-heat, but it does not 
emit sufficient light to illuminate its satellites when they are shaded 
from . the Sun. Saturn, Uranus and Neptune arc probably at higher 
temperatures ” {Astronomy, by Dyson, pp. 97, 58). 

The following particulars relate only to the major planets. 
Similar particulars concerning the minor planets are 
unnecessary in connection with present purposes:— 

Size. —Jupiter’s diameter is 11 times, Saturn’s 9 times, 
Uranus’s 4 times, and Neptune’s 5 times that of the Earth, 
which is 7,936 miles. Thus the two giants of the planet¬ 
ary world are Jupiter and Saturn. 

Mass .—This is generally expressed in fractional terms 
of the Sun’s mass. Jupiter’s mass is less than ~-jth 
of the Sun’s; Saturn’s between ^ and ^ of Jupiter’s; 
Uranus’s and Neptune’s each about ^tb. 

Density .—The density of the outer planets is much 
less than that of the Earth, which is 5| times the density 
of water. Jupiter, Uranus, and Neptune are only slightly 
denser than water. Saturn, however, is not so dense. 
If the Earth’s density be represented as 1, then Jupiter’s 
is 0.23, Saturn’s is only 0.11, Uranus’s is 0.25, and 
Neptune’s is 0.17. On this subject Ur. Uyson remarks 
as follows:— 

“The differences in density point, to great differences in physical 
state, which arise from the fact that the process of cooling, and 
its accompanying process of shrinking, have proceeded more rapidly 
in the small planets than in the large ones” {Astronomy, p. 22). 

From this point of view, the present conditions and 
appearances of Jupiter and Saturn are particularly 
interesting. 
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Do not the foregoing considerations suggest the in¬ 
ference that the Sun and its dependent family of planets 
and other celestial bedies all originated out of one 
common fund of nebulous matter, and are therefore all 
constituted alike; that the planets one and all have passed 
or will pass, through the same successive stages of deve¬ 
lopment ; and that every one of them, including of 
course our own Earth, was once a burning world , and, in 
process of time—owing to the combined effect of its 
terrific inherent heat, the tremendous centrifugal force 
exerted by its rotational motion, and the fact that its 
gravitational pull would be less at the equator than at its 
poles by just the amount of that opposing centrifugal 
force, sending all its volatilizable elements sky-high, on a 
line with its equator, to sweep there round and round it 
as long as destiny decreed—became possessed of concen¬ 
tric rings similar to those that still surround the youngest 
of all the planets—Saturn ? 

Against the idea that all these bodies are constituted 
alike, there is this to be said— 

“ In the spectrum of Jupiter there appears to be one line not in 
that of the sun, pointing to a constituent of its atmosphere with 
which we are unacquainted on the Earth. The spectra of Uranus 
and Neptune show very considerable differences from that of the Sun, 
from which the inference is drawn that they are surrounded by dense 
atmospheres totally different from our own (Ibid, p. 99). 

There are also certain dynamical difficulties which cannot 
be overlooked. Though the satellites of the various 
planets which have these attendants— 

‘'generally move in planes not far removed from the ecliptic, and 
revolve around their primaries in the same direction in which these 
revolve round the sun,” 

yet there are some notable exceptions. For instance, 
Jupiter’s eighth moon revolves in a direction opposite to 
that of all its seven sisters. The ninth moon of Saturn— 
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which'has ten altogether—-moves in a retrograde direction, 
in a very elliptical orbit. Uranus’s, four moons are 
particularly remarkable, in that they revolve in a plane 
almost perpendicular 1 to the plane in which Uranus itself 
revolves round the Sun. Lastly, Neptune’s one moon 
moves in a retrograde direction, in a plane inclined at 35° 
to the plane of Neptune’s own orbit (Ibid, pp. 94,96). 
If these be irregularities, is it unreasonable to wonder 
whether, some time in the unimaginably remote past, 
the nebula out of which ,the regular portion of our Solar 
System has been thought to have originated, did not 
drift into, and get tangled up with, some other nebula 
whose spiral rotation was quite differently characterized; 
and that cm ultimate blend of the two produced the 
erratically constructed complex that we now see ? 

Again, in Laplace’s famous hypothesis, complexities - 
of development arising out of the slight rotatory motion 
wdt-h which he supposed the Nebula to have been 
originally endowed, are assumed to have been a dominant 
factor in the subsequent process of evolution as he 
conceived it. If this assumed idea on Laplace’s part is 
not now given up, it has at least been modified. Says 
Dr. Dyson— 

“ It has been pointed out recently by Prof. Jeans that, ‘gravita¬ 
tional instability ’ or a tendency of matter to accumulate around 
nuclei of slightly greater density, and for these nuclei to increase 
and gradually collect more aDd more nebulous matter around them, 
is probably a more important cause than rotation in. the development 
of a planetary system from a nebula. A very careful criticism of 
Laplace’s hypothesis has been given by Messrs. Chamberlin and 
Moulton. They consider that the solar system has been derived from 
the aggregation of meteoric dust and fragments, which had possibly 
resulted from the collision of previously existing bodies” (Astronomy, 
p. 109). 

Obviously, however, the contributory factors were both 
numerous and complex in their operations. Collisions, 
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fragments, meteoric dust, nebulae, two or more of' these 
last perhaps wandering into each other and getting mixed 
up, rotation, gravitation, heat and expansion, cooling and 
contraction, centrifugal and centripetal forces of several 
kinds—none of these were improbable; all seem quite 
consistent with Laplace’s general idea ; and it is difficult 
to imagine that any of them were any more absent, from 
Laplace’s mind than they are absent from the minds of 
thinkers to-day. 

One other point still remains . to he considered. The 
question may be asked : “ If the rings of the original 
Nebula broke up into the planets which were eventually 
formed, why did not the similar rings once supposedly 
possessed by all the planets of the Solar System also break 
up into smaller dependent orbs ? In particular, why have 
not the rings of Saturn so broken up ? Is there anything 
in their present appearance or condition, pointing to that 
as their eventual destiny ? The answer is that those planets 
which now no longer possess rings have, as a matter of 
fact, one or more satellites circling round them. Jupiter 
has at least four; Uranus has also four; while Neptune 
has at least one. Even Saturn, which still retains its 
rings, has no less than ten. To this, however, the obvious 
rejoinder is, that the matter which went to the formation 
of Jupiter’s four moons, or that now represented by 
Uranus’s four moons, cannot possibly have exhausted all 
the matter which once, in a volatilized state, had sur¬ 
rounded those two planets in the shape of rings. Hence, 
the balance of that matter—unaccounted for by astrono¬ 
mers up to date—must still be existing and discoverable 
somewhere. Or, the above question may be reversed thus : 
“If Saturn, with its glorious rings, and its ten satellites 
in addition, represents a typical stage in the process 
of evolution from original nebula to eventually concrete 
and organized orbic maturity, how came it that the 
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concentric rings of the original Nebula ever broke up into 
planets only? Why did not a portion, ajt least, of that, 
mighty ring-system remain in being, just as Saturn’s ring- 
system remains still in being, and await the day when— 
the sun having cooled down—ring by ring, the volatilized 
solids first, and the lighter materials afterwards, according 
to their densities, it might gradually descend to the 
surface of the Sun, and settle there permanently, in 
stupendous successive layers ?” The only reply to this that 
I can-think of, is the following. The original nebular 
matrix imagined by Laplace existed under conditions 
vastly different from those of the Saturnian system, or 
any other particular constituent portion of the Solar 
System. The nearest fixed star is a Centauri, its distance 
being some 270,000 times the distance between ourselves 
and the Sun. Thus, the isolation of that nebular matrix 
in space was such that anything in the nature of exter¬ 
nal influences operating upon it must have been imper¬ 
ceptible. It is far otherwise with the Saturnian world, 
or any other subordinate department of the Solar System. 
All sorts of influences must have poured in upon it from 
the Sun and from its sister planetary systems, all tending 
to control its development in evolution, and to impart 
to it a definitely individual character. Therefore, if the 
process by which our Solar System evolved from an origi¬ 
nal nebular matrix, is not in all respects, stage by stage, 
reproduced in the evolutional history say of the Satur¬ 
nian world, why should we be in the least surprised? 

Now let us pass to Jupiter. This enormous orb repre¬ 
sents planetary volution one stage further on than the 
stage at which we behold it in the case of Saturn. 
Saturn, though possessing no less than ten moons, still ■ 
retains its rings. Jupiter possesses only four large moons; 
but its rings—assuming that once upon a time it had 
rings—have disappeared, as such. What has become of 
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them, or at least of the stuff of which they were 
composed ? Have they fallen upon the planet, settling 
permanently upon its surface, or at least spreading them¬ 
selves round the Jovian globe in the shape of an immense 
enveloping mantle of comparatively low-lying, but still 
floating, because still volatile, matter ? This is what Mr. 
Prentiss maintains. As the rings, after segregation, 
began, one by one—the lowest and heaviest first—to 
descend nearer and nearer to the planet’s surface, they 
would necessarily do so along precisely the same lines as 
those along which they had once ascended, and would 
finally spread themselves out, away from the equatorial 
line, north and south, towards the poles. Because 
Jupiter’s gravitational downward pull, as exerted at the 
poles, would be stronger from those directions than at 
the equator, where the centrifugal force arising from the 
planet’s rotation on its own axis, would counterbalance 
it to some extent. Neverth less, as the floating volatile 
substances sink lower and lower—in fact for as long as 
they do not drop to the level of the rain-belt, or height 
above the planet’s surface where condensation into water 
naturally takes place—for just so long will there be 
heavier accumulations over the equatorial regions than 
anywhere else, in spite of the tendency to spread side¬ 
ways. How long this stage of evolution is likely to 
endure, may he estimated from a consideration of the fact 
that the rate of speed at which the descending process goes 
on can never possibly exceed that at which the forces which 
originally sent all the volatilized substances aloft wane. As 
well as can he judged, Jupiter has now reached the stage 
at which its descending, but still volatile substances, once 
rings, are diffused quite evenly around the planet, as it 
were completely blanketing it in belts at a' distance of about 
1,000 miles from its surface. Being, however, as we have 
seen, more hanked up in equatorial regions than in regions 
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. nearer the poles, they shut out the fiercer rays of the 
Sun at the equator, and tend to equate the temperature 
there, with that prevailing in what, north and south, 
might otherwise he described, in . language familiar to 
us because of our own present terrestrial conditions, as 
the temperate and arctic or antarctic zones. Thus— 
probably for scores of millions of years—Jupiter is 
destined to experience nothing except that warm, uniform, 
edenic climate to. which I have already referred some 
way back. As regards Saturu, which is now passing 
through a much earlier stage of evolution, Mr. Prentiss 
is of opinion that— 

“ Its vaporized solids are, in the main, spread quite evenly over 
its surface nearly to its poles, while its lightest' vapors, mainly its 
water and carbon, are slung high above its surface, revolving around 
it in rings, as we see, high above its equator ” (p. 63). 

Adopting, then, some modification of Laplace’s 
Nebular Hypothesis, or, if preferred, even of Chamberlin 
■ and Moulton’s Planetesi'mal Hypothesis , with its basic 
idea of an eruptional origin, and knowing what we 
do of those two extraordinary planetary systems associated 
with the names Saturn and Jupiter, we are in a position 
to form a very fair conception of the volutional stages 
through which our own Earth has probably passed, 
to reach the conditions in which it now finds itself. 
Clearly, like the Sun to-day, and like all the planets in 
distant times, it was once a burning world. Clearly, also, 
it once possessed rings, just as Saturn possesses them yet. 
.As clearly, that stage was left behind, and it passed into 
and through that further stage through which we can 
see that Jupiter is even now passing—ringless, hut 
mantled in clouds of those volatile substances which once 
upon a time had constituted its rings—a stage during 
which these blanketing clouds acted, probably for count¬ 
less millions of years, as an intercepting medium in 
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respect of the tierce actinal rays of the Sun, and so, 
throughout those many successive icons, conferred upon 
it a warm uniform edenic climate—a kind of greenhouse 
temperature, as Mr. Prentiss calls it, that prevailed all 
over it, from pole to pole. Even this stage came at last 
to an end, and Earth entered upon yet another—the stage 
(never yet reached either by Saturn or by Jupiter or by 
any other planet, so far as we know) which opened with 
that stupendous revolutionary chauge in . Terrestrial 
conditions sometimes styled “ The Glacial and Inter- 
Glacial Periods,” and more popularly “ The Great Ice- 
Age,” which appears to us to have arrived so suddenly, 
and which is dealt with so originally, so interestingly, 
and so ably by M r. Prentiss in his book under review. 

To cut a long story short, we learn from Mr. Prentiss 
(who is largely inspired by the writings of the late 
Professor Isaac N. Vail) that it was the successive falls 
to Earth of the last few r spread-out layers of volatile 
matter blanketing the globe, which caused the various 
Ice-Ages-, that, even in the Saturnian stage, the entire 
disc-like formation of volatilized substances had begun 
to segregate into rings, each representing those substances 
in some special order of their gravity—the heavier 
. consisting of metals, carbons, etc., and destined to be the • 
first to fall; the lighter consisting of mixed carbons and 
water; while the lightest (water) would float highest, 
and be the last to fall: that these disc-rings and onion¬ 
like layers of the diffused blanketing clouds had vast 
spaces between them, and the more the rings and layers 
descended and condensed the greater w-ould be the spaces, 
until, when the falls occurred, the spaces wmuld be far 
wider than the layers; that after each fall of a layer, 
a very long time would be required to restore the warm, 
equable, edenic climate, because the next highest layer 
or ring would be at a tremendous elevation, but when 
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any such further ring did come down and join the 
blanket-lilce formation, it would not only hank up heavily 
over the equatorial regions, but would also' spread out 
towards the poles, shutting in the heat there, and so 
equalize the temperature everywhere; and thus it was 
these vast intervening spaces, combined with the imme¬ 
diately preceding ring-drop, which were the cause of the 
so-called Inter-Glacial Periods. In these Inter-Glacial 
Periods, explains Mr. Prentiss— 

“ there being no clouds low enough to condense into rain, there 
could be no rain, and there being no torrid, temperate, and frigid 
zones with radically different temperatures, except close to the 
remaining ice sheets, there would not be storms of wind and rain, 
and the result must have been a warm, quiet, rainless, stormless age 
of very uniform temperature ” (p. 2511). 

Meanwhile, let us remember that, as a consequence 
of these successive condensations and ’ falls, and propor¬ 
tionately thereto, the vast pall of volatile substances 
which for untold millions of years had been blanketing 
the Earth almost from pole to pole right up to the time of 
the first Ice-Age, and which was periodically re-formed, 
or at least augmented, at the advent and throughout the 
duration of the various successive Inter-Glacial Periods, 
was steadily undergoing a process of drain, and becoming 
gradually thinner; and hence more and more diffused 
light was gradually penetrating the pall, as it slowly drew 
nearer and nearer to the Earth. Here again I quote— 

“ Erom the foregoing it will be seen that an ice ago and a deluge 
are twins of a common parentage, and sprang from a common cause ; 
that just as sure (sic !) as there were four or five ages of ice, just 
so sure (tie!) were there four or five deluges, all but one of which 
occurred before man appeared on the earth ” (p. ;U'7). 

“ Finally the last great Ice Age came on, and a tremendous fall 
of snow for the last time buried the frigid and temperate zones under 
immense sheets of ice, while torrential rains deluged the warmer 
]>ortious of the earth, causing the Noachian deluge, 
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“ Tbie was caused by the fall of the last belt of the retaining 
vaporized oeeans, clearing the skies and ushering in an entirely new • 
era. The old, era of a cloud-covered earth passed away, never, to 
return, and man for the first time saw the rainbow and the undimmed 
sun shining in all his glory” (p. 253). 

All this is very wonderful and very enlightening. But 
one thing is quite certain ; and that is that, if we are to 
accept Mr. Prentiss’s solution of the problem of the Ice- 
Ages and the Inter-Glacial Periods, then many of our old 
ideas about the kosmic and terrestrial past—and in 
particular many of the ideas which for generations have 
almost attained the rank of dogmas in scientific circles— 
will have to go by the board. 

For instance: the vast deposits of what are termed 
‘ stratified rocks ’ covering both land-areas and ocean- 
floors in many regions, are found in layers of different 
kinds—metalliferous, carboniferous, lime, and so forth— 
each kind reposing separately by itself, and all showing a 
depth or thickness of from 15 to 20 miles till we reach the 
foundation on which they rest, the once molten but now- 
cooled and vitreous surface of the Earth. According to 
scientific teaching, they were formed by what is techni¬ 
cally termed ‘ Erosion.’ But erosion from what, ? At the 
time when they were formed, if land and water were then 
in the same proportions to each other that they are in now-, 
one-quarter of the Earth’s surface was land—the cooled, 
vitreous, fire-hardened foundation just mentioned—and 
3-quarters consisted of water—the archrean, far-stretcliing, 
but shallow seas already referred to. There w-ere as yet no 
mountain-ranges, or other elevated regions, on the globe. 
For instance, the Himalayas were unknown till Pliocene 
times—millions and millions, probably billions, of years 
later! How, then, by the w-ashings from this flat, bare, 
glassy land area, representing only l of the Earth’s surface, 
could the shallow- seas, representing f of it (not to speak 
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of - the continents themselves) have been filled Up in parts 
to; the depth .stated ? Even if the proportions of land 
and. water were not then £ and £ respectively, are-we 
seriously to be asked to believe that erosion effected the 
deposits in that orderly .sequence of distinct and Separate 
layers which distinguishes them p In the Text-Book of 
Geology, at p. 983, we actually read— 

“ We do not yet know satisfactorily the rate of erosion or 
sedimentary accumulation. Data have been gathered as to the mean 
annual rate of sedimentary discharge for nine rivers, and it varies 
between 1 part of sediment in of water for the Rio Grande, and 
1 part in 10,000 for Uruguay. Harker states : ‘ The highest figure is 
thus thirty-four times as great, as the lowest,’ and ‘ a mean of nine figures 
so discordant cannot afford any information of quantitative- value.’” 

We should say not; indeed ! Of what value, then, are any 
calculations based on so-called Erosion ? This “ Erosion 
idea is, in short, utterly absurd. Clearly the bulk of these 
earthy deposits came from the skies , under the conditions 
already indicated, 

Again, our text-books are full of allusions to geologi¬ 
cal periods, in course of which the land suddenly or 
gradually sank, and the seas transgressed, or advanced, 
over extensive areas. For example, Sir Charles Lyell, 
as already noticed, assumes different distributions of land 
and water, combined with sudden elevation and submer- 
.gence of considerable land areas, in his attempted solution 
. of the problem raised by the question of the cause of the 
Ice-Ages. Of course we know that specific continents, 
like those of Lemuria and Atlantis, are said to have 
actually sunk. I am not now referring to events of that 
nature. I am referring to occurrences that were very 
much earlier in time, and also, as we may suppose, even 
more general. In those remote ages—for we are now 
dealing with times that long preceded even the first 
Ice-Age—the seas were comparatively very shallow. Of 
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course, if the land did actually sink, it would be possible 
for even shallow seas to “ transgress ” upon it. But sup¬ 
pose there really was no sinking. Suppose that, as Age 
succeeded Age, and deluge followed deluge—the water 
all coming from the rings and layers of volatilised ele¬ 
ments floating in the skies—with one grand finale, in the 
shape of the last and greatest, Deluge of all—may the 
truth not rather have been that the oceans and seas, 
originally shallow, sometimes gradually and sometimes 
suddenly became vastly augmented, till at last they 
attained their present dimensions and depths—whereupon, 
naturally, the land areas would in many places disappear, 
and seem to have sunk, and the oceans and seas would 
actually have “transgressed” upon the land? To me 
this explanation of the particular problem under notice 
appears much more adequate and acceptable than the 
elaborately reasoned, yet, for all that, not necessarily so 
reasonable, conjectures of soi-disant Science. 

When geologists did not know what to do with an 
old-world land-area —when the conditions it presented did 
not fit in with their theories—they incontinently sank 
it. Then, if their theories needed it, they just as readily 
raised it again from the deep. All by imagination and 
capricious will-power ! 

Lastly, in conventionally prevalent theories it is 
assumed, as a matter of course, that from the epoch when 
the first beginnings of organic life mafie their appearance 
on Earth, up to present times, the Sun has shone on the 
Earth’s surface just as steadily, brightly, and warmly as 
it does now, interrupted say only by passing clouds. This 
assumption must henceforth be given up. 

How all these remote and mighty happenings affect 
the subject of “ Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age,” and 
in particular the question of “ The Origin of the Aryas,” 
must be reserved for future consideration, 
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Prominent in the long procession of arguments which 
stream past us in Mr. Abinas Chandra lias’s .Riff- Vedic 
India , in support of the conclusion that “there can be 
no doubt that the Indo-Aryans lived and flourished as a 
civilised people in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch” 
(p. 22), is the statement that Sapta-Sindbavah, or “ Sapta- 
Sindhu,” as he prefers to call it (if not actually their 
domicile of origin, at least their special habitat and home¬ 
land for thousands of years), was centrally situated with 
reference to four distinct seas or oceans—(1) a Hajputana 
Sea, which can be .safely surmised to have lasted up to 
the end of the Tertiary epoch (p. 7); (2) a long stretch 
of sea existing in the Miocene, nay possibly even the 
Pliocene, epoch, which extended from the eastern shores 
of Sapta-Sindhu eastwards as far as the confines of Assam ; 
. into which'the Ganges and Yamuna, after running their 
originally short courses, poured their waters; and which 
may now be described as having covered what is known 
as the “Ganges Trough ” (p. 10); (3) the Arabian Sea, 
and an arm of it -which extended up towards the Indus 
Valley and so covered a large part of Sindh (p. 25); and 
(4) a large Sea lying north of the Himalayas, at an early 
geological epoch connected with the Arctic Ocean, later 
converted into an inland sea, covering a large area in 
Central Asia, extending as far west as the Black Sea, and 
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continuing to exist as an Asiatic Mediterranean down to 
the dawn of historical times (pp. 27, 28). 

In his History of Sanskrit Literature , at p, 143, 
Professor A. A. Macdonell ventured the observation that 
“ the Ocean ” was probably known to the Indo-Aryas , 
only from hearsay. Mr. Das will not have this at any 
price. Not only, he asserts, Avere the Indo-Aryas familiar 
with the word Saniudrn, in the sense of “ Sea” as distinct 
from Sindhu (see Rig. VIII, 6, 4 ; !;2, 22), but they even 
sometimes used Sindhu in the sense of “ Sea ” {Rig. I, 46, 
2, and argument founded thereon). This is probably cor¬ 
rect. Further, he cites a number of texts illustrative, as 
he maintains, of the intimate knowledge of the Ocean and 
its affairs possessed by the Indo-Ar.yas. In this connec¬ 
tion I do not go so far as to say that Mr. Das has altogether 
failed to make out his case: but I cannot help thinking 
that some of his citations are not very convincing. It is 
by no means difficult to imagine many poets, who have 
never seen the sea and know nothing about it personally, 
being quite able to give utterance to ideas of the sort 
expressed in some of these hymns. Again,- Mr. Das cites 
rigs which speak of Samiidras in the “ East ” and in the 
“ West ” (e.g., X, 136. 5), and rigs which allude to Ushas 
being seen in the East,” and being “ born in the Eastern 
quarter of the spacious firmament ” (I. 124. 3; 5). This 
last, is really cited in connection with Mr. Das’s criticisms 
of the late Mr. Tilak’s “ Arctic Home ” theories: but it 
-also seems to be vaguely relevant here. Finally, in connec¬ 
tion with the Oceans, we are, referred to Rig. IX, 33, 6, 
and Rig. X. 47. 2. Looking these up in Wilson’s edition 
of the Rig- Veda Samhitd , this is what I find— 

,'Vol. Y, p. 257, 

“6. From every side, Soma, pour upon us four oceans of riches, 
grant usthousands (of desires),” 
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Vol. yi, p. 127 (addressed to Indra). 

“ 2. (We know thee to be) well armed, a sure protector, a safe 
guide (renowned throughout) the four oceans, the depository of riches, 
deserving of repeated worship, adorable, the preventer of many (ills) : 
grant us various fertilizing riches.” 

These two lonely verses, with their • vague and obviously 
metaphorical allusions to “ four oceans” (which might be 
any oceans), we are solemnly asked by Mr. Das to accept 
as proof of the “perfect knowledge” possessed by the 
“ Indo-Aryans ” of the four specific seas surrounding the 
land of Sapta-Sindhu as above described (p. 34). 

Then, as the kind of text which shows how familiar 
the “ Indo-Aryans ” must have been with the Deep, as a 
shoreless and limitless waste of nothing but water, save 
for an occasional island (Dvipa), behold the following, 
cited at p. 35— 

Rig-Veda I, 169, 3 = Wilson, Yol. II, p. 158. 

“ 3. Thy weapon, Indra . . . Agni . . . the oblations encom¬ 
pass him as the waters (surround) an island.” 

Verily, Mr. Das is easily satisfied! Moreover, it appears, 
the Aryan merchants used actually to “ plough ” the seas 
with their vessels. What perfectly clinching evidence 1 
Who but a naturally sea-faring people would be ac¬ 
quainted with an expression like that ? The wonder 
is how such great men had not the moral courage to 
refrain from using such very “common stock”! ' 

.1 really must draw attention to yet one other of 
Mr. Das’s citations from the Rig- T\eda, upon which he 
seems to rely in proof of an intimate knowledge on the 
part of the “ Indo-Aryans ” of at least one of these 
four hypothetical oceans, but which appears to me to 
evaporate in his hands. It is Rig. 1,116, 3,4, 5=Wilson, 
Vol. I, pp. 306, 307— 

“3. Tugra, verily, Aswins, sent (his son) Bhujyu to sea; as a 
dying man parts with his riches. Rut you brought him back in 
17 
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ISO 

vessels of yonr own, floating over the oeean, and keeping out the 

4. Three nights and three days, Nasat.yas, have you eottveyed 
Bhujyu, in three rapid, revolving cars, having a hundred wheels, and 
drawn by six horses, along the dry bed of the oeean, to the shore 
of the sea. 

5. This exploit yon achieved, Aswios, in the ocean, where there 
is nothing to give support, nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to 
—that you brought Bhujyu, sailing in a hundred-oared ship, to his 
father’s house.” 

True, the idea of the “ Ocean ” is brought in here: hut 
the reference is not to any Ocean in the ordinary sense 
of the word—and quite certainly not to any of the four 
specific Oceans above alluded to as once surrounding the 
land of Sapta-Sindhavah, as Mr. Das would have us 
understand it. Obviously, what the Priest-Poet has in 
his mind, is the annually recurrent struggle between 
Indra on the one side and Yritra (under the names of 
(^ushna, £ambara, etc.) on the other, during the 90, 99, 
or 100 days of the cloudy 3 months (presided over by 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita) which roughly constitute the 
“ Rainy Season,” at the. end of which the Sun is released 
from bis prison—Bhujyu is rescued. Mr. Das ought to 
be perfectly well aware of this himself: for in his criti¬ 
cisms of Mr. l'ilak’s views regarding the Arctic North,' 
as referred to in the lUg-Veda, he makes considerable 
play with this very argument in his chastisement of that 
brilliant writer. 

It will be remembered that, when wrestling with the 
question as to when Man first appeared upon the Earth, 
Mr. Das adduced a certain amount of testimony in favour 
of the possibility, if not the probability, of that event 
having occurred towards the close of the Miocene sub- 
period of the Kainozoic or Tertiary Era (p. 23). On 
grounds both geological and archaeological, however, he 
is fairly sure that Man existed in the Indian Peninsula in 
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Pliocene- times (p. 22), Even that' position, he feels', has its 
perils from the standpoint of .cold scientific proof : but 
in any event—and here, in his enthusiasm, Mr, Das passes 
from the idea of Man’s first appearance on Earth, or in 
India, to the still more fascinating idea of the age of some 
of the oldest hymns of the ttig-Veda—we need have no 
hesitation whatever in assigning it to the Pleistocene. 
None of which ingeniously alternative views, be it noted, 
contribute in. the slightest degree whatsoever towards 
restraining Mr. Das from placing in the forefront of his 
argument the assertion already referred to—that “ there 
can be no doubt that the Indo-Aryans lived and flourished 
as a civilised people in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch ” 
(p. 22), presumably, of course, in Sapta-Sindhavali. 

A very few considerations will suffice to reveal the 
utter baselessness and even absurdity of this complacent 
pronouncement. Mr. Das does not offer any direct proof 
of his statement. He lies none. The conclusion is 
arrived at by a process,' in the nature of special pleading, 
which consists largely of a series of mental gulps and 
wriggles that are at least highly diverting. The evidence, 
such as it is, for Man’s presence in the Indian Peninsula 
(mark that term) during the Miocene, or at any rate 
during the Pliocene, comes, not from the North, 
not, for instance, from Sapta-Sindhu itself, but from 
the despised South—from ‘Further India and the 
Narbada Valley. But Mr. Das has no intention of 
letting a little circumstance like that foil him. Sapta- 
Sindhu, he points out, is one of the oldest life-producing 
regions in India, if not the oldest. (As a matter 
of fact, it and its whole neighbourhood was once 
submerged under the Southern Ocean—probably in Juras¬ 
sic times—and only later became added to India : it is 
therefore younger, not older, than the rest of India, 
geologically !). Therefore, of course, Sapta-Sindhu must 
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have been inhabited by Man long before any other 
part of India was. Therefore development in evolution 
there must have been far in advance of such development 
elsewhere. Therefore, when Man was just appearing in 
Further India, or the Narbada Valley, during the Miocene, 
autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindhu must have been far 
on the road of Progress. Therefore Civilization must have 
been attained by autochthonous Man in Sapta-SindhQ long 
before it was attained by any other representatives of Man 
in India. The rest of the world did not count then. But 
autochthonous Man in Sapta-Sindhu was “ Aryan.” He 
was the 5 Janalis mentioned in the Tliy-Veda - now called 
the Indo-Aryans.” Therefore, “there can be no doubt 
that,” etc., etc., as stated at p. 22 of Mr. lias’s book. 

Again, speaking from a Darwinian point of view, we 
may take it for granted that the erect posture of Man is 
of very ancient origin— 

“for it is fully developed in the oldest fossil-men, and probably had 
its beginning in the gibbons of Pliocene time. It is, however, not so 
much in his posture that man differs from the large anthropoids as in 
his manner of progression. He is adapted to living on the ground, 
'an adaptation which allowed him to escape beyond the limits of 
forests and occupy the whole world.’ It is, therefore, in the con¬ 
struction of the legs and in the setting of the entire foot upon the 
ground (plantigrady) that man varies much from the greater apes, 
and as the human leg and foot are already developed in the oldest 
known fossil-man, it is clear that this evolution also took place prior 
to the Pleistocene” (Text-Book of Geology, by Pirsson and Schu- 
chert, pp. 960, 961.) 


“ In the later Oligoeene of Egypt appears the oldest ape ( Proplio- 
pit/tcciis), apparently the progenitor of all later anthropoids. This 
was a small animal which spread in early Miocene time into Europe 
and there gave rise to the larger apes of the Western part of that 
continent (Pliopithecns into Dryopithecm). It is, then, since the 
middle Miocene time that we may expect the rise of the human stock. 
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The great-bodied primates of about this time probably divided into 
two independently evolving stocks, the one retaining the ancestral 
.arboreal habitat, the other taking more and more to the gx-ound. The 
former line of evolution gave l'ise to the gorilla and chimpanzee of 
Africa and the orang of Borneo and Sumatra, while the terrestrial 
, stock developed into the ancestrj of man. Living man is known as 
Homo sapiens (reasoning man) and in his varied geographical races is 
distributed over the entire earth. As we go back into the Pleistocene 
we.meet with other human species, more and more primitive, and 
finally with the ape-man '[Pithecanthropus) of Java” {Ibid, p. 962). 
We talk readily and lightly of the Recent and Pleisto¬ 
cene suh-periods of the Quaternary or Post-Tertiary Era, 
of the Pliocene, Miocene, Oligocene, and Eocene sub¬ 
periods of the Tertiary or Ivainozoic Era,. of the Creta¬ 
ceous, Jurassic, and Triassic sub-periods of the Mesozoic 
or Secondary Era—not to speak of the Palaeozoic or 
Primary Era and the Eozoic or Archaean Era, with their 
respective sub-periods—but what do we mean by these 
names in regard to time ? In that connection what ideas 
ought we reasonably to attach to them ? According to 
Dana, the Mesozoic was 3 times as long as the Kainozoic, 
inclusive of the Post-Tertiary up to date; and the 
Palaeozoic was 4 times the duration of the Mesozoic. 
Hence, we , may presume that the Archaean was 
5 times as long as the Palaeozoic: thus giving 
the following ratio—Tertiary and Post-Tertiary, 1; 
Secondary, 3; Primary, 12; Archaean, say 60; i.e., 
Kainozoic time was only fj-th of the whole. It equates 
With the Tertiary Era, but is here meant to include 
also all post-Tertiary time up to date, i.e., some 
2,000,000 years, even on Wallace’s calculations. Accord¬ 
ing to others, this must he considerably reduced (Man 
and the Glacial Period, p. 363). Also, according to 
an estimate by H. R. Knipe (who judged by the thick¬ 
ness of the stratified erosional deposits for each sub-period 
in America), the present period since the last Glaciation 
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lasted 50,000 years, the Pleistocene 150,000 years, the 
Pliocene 200,000 years, the Miocene 850,000 years, the 
Oligocene 500,000 years, and the Eocene 500,000 years; 
while, according to larger European estimates, the Recent 
and Pleistocene lasted 400,000 years, the Pliocene 
1,200,000 years, the Miocene 1,400,000 years, the 
Oligocene 1,200,000 years, and the Eocene 2,000,000 
years. All these calculations, be it remembered, were 
based on the theory that the deposits referred to 
were the result of Erosion. But, if this theory be un¬ 
sound, or even riskily elusive ; if, in short, we have to 
discard it in favour of a theory that the deposits were all 
effected fropi the skies, secularly, i.e., that each stratum 
took just as long to be formed as each planetary ring 
took to descend and diffuse its constituent elements upon 
the bare vitreous surface of the Earth—what then ? 
These ring-descents only occurred at special epochs, and 

between any two of them there seems to have .been an 
interval of inconceivably long duration—perhaps scores 
of millions of years. Then, when a ring-descent did take 
place, the ensuing precipitation of de-volatilizing material 
upon the face of the Earth must have been indescribably 
slow. Possibly, therefore, we shall have to increase 
indefinitely even the biggest of our estimates of the dura¬ 
tions of the successive geological periods. Assuming, 
however, that Man made his first appearance upon the 
Earth at the close of the Pliocene sub-period, or sometime 
early in the Pleistocene sub-period, what; then, is the 
use of speculating as to how long ago even that was— 
or at least of being in any way dogmatic on the subject- 
seeing that we may really have to think, or rather to 
conjecture, in unknown millions of years ? 

In that case, where do Mr. Abinas Chandra Das and 
his claim regarding the antiquity of the “ Indo-Aryans ” 
of Vedic Sapta-Sindhu, not merely as human beings, but 
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as a pre-eminently* or shall we even say exclusively, 
civilized people, come in ? 

But even from the standpoint of the old orthodox views 
iri this connection, and the estimates as to time thereon 
based, Mr. Das is equally out of court: for, as I showed 
in a previous paper, even up to the close of the Pliocene, 
the world—so far as specialists have been able to ascer- 
,tain—was a world whose dominant inhabitants were the 
Anthropoids ; and, as for Sapta-Sindhu, that part of it, 
at least, in which the Siwaliks are situated, was a parti¬ 
cularly notable stronghold of these extraordinary crea¬ 
tures ! Man may have been on his way: but, so far as we 
know, he had not yet arrived. 

Even that, however, is by no means all. Mr. Das’s 
views regarding the more or less extensive and distant 
seas that once surrounded Sapta-Sindhu, are a very promi¬ 
nent and important feature of his case. On the strength 
of the texts which he cites, he maintains that the already 
highly civilized “ Indo-Aryans ” in Sapta-Sindhu were 
familiarly acquainted with these Miocene or possibly 
Pliocene seas—even with these 4> oceans—and that certain 
of the hymns in the Big- Veda, actually contain references 
to them. He tells us that there is geological evidence to 
prove that in very early times—in fact, from early 
Permian- times— Southern India (note the specifically - 
limitational description) formed part of a huge continent 
(for which Blanford proposed the name “ Indo-Oceana,”) 
which extended from Burma and South China on the 
east, to East and South Africa on the west, and from the 
Yindhya hills on the north to Australia on the south. 
It was probably not connected anywhere with Western 
Asia, though, he adds, there is reason to believe that it 
did' join with the Eastern Himalayas somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of distant Assam (pp. 91 -92). Mr. Das’s 
main concern at this stage seems to he to draw our 
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attention to the fact that, owing to the interposition o£ 
the Rajputana Sea, south or south-east of Sapta-Sindhfi, 
Sapta-Sindhu must have been wholly cut off from any 
kind of inter-communication between itself and this great 
southern continent—Mr. Das’s dominant idea, of course, 
being a desire that we should realize that humanity in 
Sapta-Sindhu was sui generis, or at any rate altogether 
different in its origins and nature from humanity 
as evolved, or at least resident, in “ Indo-Oceana.” 
As for Assam and Bengal, ho seems to be content to let 
their destinies in this respect drift. They may have derived 
from the inferior ethnic strata of the South. But not 
so the favoured “ Aryans ” of Sapta-Sindhu. From the 
beginnings of time—isolated, guarded—they had deve¬ 
loped steadily into super-evolutional maturity within the 
borders of their own “ God-fashioned ” Country (Deva- 
nirmita Bern). With regard to the epoch of their origin, 
and to the age of some of the early hymns of the 
' Jlig- Veda, we have seen that, though not exactly quarrel¬ 
ling with the Pliocene sub-period, and being even content 
if necessary to fall back upon the Pleistocene sub-period, 
what Mr. Das really wants us to be impressed with are 
the claims in this connection of the Miocene —he it only 
its fluttering tail-end. By hook or by crook, therefore, 
. it was necessary to obtain some sort of support for a 
statement that, the Rajputana Sea, the Sea along the 
Gangetic Trough, and even the Indo- .’ceanic continent, 
all lasted up to the close of the Miocene. This Mr. Das 
does not fail to find, in a casual conjecture thrown 
out by the late Professor Huxley, and lying embedded 
in some remarks made by Blanford and quoted by Mr. 
Das at p. 94. There we read— 

“ The Indo-Oceanic land appears to have existed from at least 
early Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxley has pointed out) 
up to the close of the Miocene epoch/’ 
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Commenting on these remarks by Blanford, Mr. Das 
0 inter alia) adds that it is possible-— 

" that the isolation of Sapta-Sindhu continued till a much later 
period ” (p. 97). 

Here it may be observed—not only in this specific 
connection, but also generally—that, whatever the evi¬ 
dence secured by Mr. Das for any of the positions he is 
labouring to establish, he is quite good at seizing upon, 
and utilizing, all sorts of little curiosities and obscurities 
elsewhere discovered by him, for the purpose of stretch¬ 
ing that evidence just a wee bit—sometimes a good deal— 
further. At the same time, why Mr. Das should be so 
concerned regarding the duration of “ Indo-Oeeana,” 
when, according to him, not Northern India, and in 
particular not Sapta-Sindhu, but only insignificant and 
despised Southern India, had any connection with it, is 
not. readily apparent. However, that is the way Mr. 
Das’s mind works. Somehow or other he meanders to 
his end. 

As for the Gaugetic Sea and the Rajputana Sea, Mr. 
Das seems to have come across in this way nothing 
particularly worth picking up. Perforce , therefore, he 
has had to take refuge in broad qualified statements which 
practically commit him to nothing, - while leaving him 
free to indulge in whatever plausible suggestions 
will best dove-tail into his general scheme. All he 
knows about the Gaugetic Sea is that it was a Miocene 
Sea, except that on p. 21, he says— 

“ It lasted through the whole of the Mesozoic Era up to the 
Miocene owl possibly the Pliocene epoch, of the On n:zoic Jiro, bfore 
it became alluvial land. As we find mention of this sea in the 
Rig-Veda, the latter must be bold to be as old as the Miocene or 
the Pb'ocene epoch whose age is to be computed by some hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions of years. This, at first sight, would 
seem to be extremely iucredible. But,” etc. 
lb 
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The italics are mine. As regards the statement that 
the Rig- Veda must have been as old as the Miocene or 
Pliocene, because some of the hymns make mention of 
this Sea, in the first place it is not at all certain that 
that was the Sea referred to; and in the second place, 
even if it had been certain, the statement would be a 
non sequi'nr, as obvious as it is amusing. We know a 
good deal now about how, with the help of Brahmanistic 
“ editing,” the Vedas in their present form came to be 
put together. However, I pass this by for the moment. 

Of the Raj pu tan a Sea, all that Mr. Das really ventures 
to say is, as already noticed, that— 

“ from the fact that ' Tertiary and Secondary strata stretch 
across from Sind, beneath the sands of the desert, towards the 
flank of the Aravalli,’ it can be safely surmised that it lasted 
at all events up to the end of the Tertiary epoch, and that the 
above llik ” (VII. 95. 2, on the subject of the Sarasvati river) “ must- 
have been composed sometime during that epoch. If the disappearance 
of the Sarasvati was synchronous with that of the sea, then the event 
must have taken place some tens of thousands of years ago, if not 
hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have been posterior to 
the composition of, at least, some of the oldest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda ” (pp. 7, 8). 

Thus, then, Mr. Has, on the subject of Sapta-Sindhu 
and its surrounding Oceans or Seas, and the once existing, 
but now long sunken, Southern Continent—“Indo- 
Oceana,” as Blau ford proposed to call it. 

Now let us see what the facts really were, so far as 
investigation has been able to ascertain them up to date. 
For since the days of Huxley, Blanford, and their contem¬ 
poraries, considerable progress has been made in this vast 
sphere of research, and the sum of our knowledge in regard 
to Geology (as also to many other sciences) is much greater 
to-day than even the not unimposing stock which was 
possessed by the highly respected specialists just named. 
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True enough, then—once upon a time, hut very very 
long ago, in fact as far back as early in the Permian, or 
last, sub-period of the Palaeozoic or 'Primary Era—a 
period which, even on Knipe’s moderate estimate,. began 
in B.C. 7,500,000, and lasted for 500,000 years—the 
physiographical aspect of the world, i.e., the distribution 
of its land and water areas, was very different from what 
it is to-day. An excellent map of it (Eig. 434) is given 
in Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text-Book of Geology, 1920, 
at p. 759. There we find that in those days there were 
two principal continental masses, one of which extended 
transversely almost round the globe, well north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, except for two comparatively tiny areas 
lying in the neighbourhood of North-Central America, 
which overlapped that tropic southwards by about 10 
degrees. Its greatest transverse length lay along an area 
enclosed by the parallel lines of the Arctic Circle, or 
rather a few degrees farther north, and Latitude 60 degrees 
North. In the extreme west—where it included all North 
America and Greenland—it has been called “ Eria.” 
This portion ran right up into, the Arctic North. The 
central portion, which also linked up with Arctic regions, 
included the Arctic waters there, Spitzbergen, the North 
Atlantic, and nearly all Europe from the highest point 
in Scandinavia down to Gibraltar. The extreme eastern 
portion, which did not connect with the Arctic North, 
but which included all Asia east of Novaya Zemlya, and 
as far south as say Latitude JO degrees North, has been 
called ‘‘ Angara.” The entire area was fantastic in shape. 
The great Southern land-mass or Continent—which has 
received the name of “ Gondwanaland ”—was situate 
almost wholly south of the Tropic of Cancer. . n shape 
it was an enormous circle. Its most important mass 
stretched transversely across the glol)e, from a. point con¬ 
siderably to the west of the western coast of South 
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America., eastwards as far as say Calcutta, but excluding 
Further India and the Malay regions, which were under 
water. To the north, in Mediterranean regions, between 
say Gibraltar and Sicily, it connected with the Northern 
Continent; and here it extended beyond the “Tropic of 
Cancer northwards for a distance of nearly 20 degrees. 
A little farther eastwards it slightly overshot the Tropic 
line northwards. But in the extreme east—in fact, where 
India lies—there was another big bulge northwards, say 
up as -far as the Pamirs and the Karakoram Mountains, 
and inclusive also of a goodly portion of Tibet. Beyond 
the extreme eastern limit—lying, in fact, in the Pacific, 
about where the Philippines, the Carolines, the eastern 
half of Borneo, and New Guinea now lie—was a large 
Island-Continent. All Africa and the seas east and west . 
of it, were included in the long transverse main mass. 
To complete the circle, Antarctica sent up two huge arms 
—one east and the other west—the former joining on with 
Australia and the latter joining on with South America. 

Now, as to the water-areas. The Pacific Ocean was 
very much like what it. is now'. The Atlantic was a 
comparatively small affair, stretching between Southern 
Eria (i.e., a portion of North America) on the one side, and 
the junction-regions of the two great Continents (i.e., say 
South-Western Europe and.North-Western Africa) on the 
other. A great arm of the Arctic Ocean came down 
southwards between Greenland and Spitzbergen, about as 
far south as say 70 degrees North Latitude. Another 
much greater limb of the Arctic Ocean came down from 
the North in the region of Novava Zemlya, and extended 
southwards as far as the northern end of the Caspian. 
The entire area enclosed by Gondwana land, regarded as 
a circle, was one gigantic ocean—completely land-locked. 
Lastly, from that part of the Pacific where lay the Island- 
Continent above-mentioned, came a huge long transverse 
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Sea, which, after covering all Further India, Malaysia, 
and Southern China, extended westwards as far as say 
Sicily, thus blotting out Central Asia,. Western Asia, 
Asia Minor and the,entire eastern half of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, with the adjoining countries of Southern Europe 
on the north and of Northern Africa (including Khena) 
on the south. To this great Sea geologists have given the 
na.r.e Tethys. I invite particular attention to the fact 
that, in these old early Permian times, India, as we are 
familiar with it, did not exist. But the region where it 
(ji.e,, entire India, not merely Southern India) eventually 
did come into existence was then indubitably an integral 
part of the great Southern Continent which, under the 
name of “ Gondwanaland,” lay spread out across the 
globe throughout the whole length, and to the south, of 
the great Sea called Tethys. And so it remained, as long 
as Tethys and the Gondwana Continent endured. As 
for the spot in India which is now associated with the 
name “ Sapta-Sindhavah,” or “ Sapta.-Sindhu,” it is shown 
on Pirsson and ' ehuchert’s map as having been then (i.e., 
in early Permian days) under what can only be regarded 
as a most ineffably appalling state of pralaya, due to 
conditions of positive glaciation. Indeed, in those distant 
days Gondwanaland had many such areas of glaciation, 
both positive and uncertain. Or rather, as shown in the 
map, the glaciations in Gondwanaland were all positive. 
It was in the great Northern Continent that they were 
for the most part uncertain. 

This, then, effectually settles Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s 
roseate dream-theories concerning the antiquity and super- 
nature of the ethnic origins and evolutional developments 
that he fondly imagines are associable with Sapla-Sindhu. 
as a region absolutely cut off from all communication 
with Southern India or the great Southern Continent that 
once existed in what (relying on Blanford) he styles 
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“ Indo-Oeeana,” and hence concerning the “ Indo-Aryans <r 
of Sapta-Sindhu as a race wholly apart from, and superior 
to, the races that dwelt in that mighty old southern world 
—at any rate so far as regards Permian times. Seeing that, 
as long as Tetliys and Gondwanaland endured, all of what is 
now called India (and therefore ■'apta-Sindhavah itself) must 
have remained what we now know it originally was—an in¬ 
tegral part of Gondwanaland—itfollowsthat (putting aside 
for the moment all later immigrations from other parts of 
the world) the life-forms of early Sapta-Sindhavah—fauna 
as well as flora—so far as they were autochthonously 
connected with it--must necessarily be regarded as akin 
(indeed, as very closely related) to the life-forms of all 
other countries and regions that similarly were once upon 
a time integral parts of the same great old Southern 
Continent. Hence, from an aboriginal point of view, 
if Mr. Das wants to find what are probably the nearest 
surviving relatives of his early “ Indo-Aryans, ” as 
allegedly the autochthonous inhabitants of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, there can be very little doubt as to the direction 
in which he must bend, his steps—Southern India. 

One thing is quite certain. In those days there could 
have been in vogue no idea regarding four specially notable 
Oceans such as that about which Mr. Das talks. The 
reason is obvious. There was nobody to start the vogue or 
to keep it in being. Of course there were plenty of vast 
bodies of water t.o choose from. But there was no humanity 
to notice and discuss them. Millions of years had still to 
elapse ere the day of Man’s first advent upon Earth 
dawned—probably many more than H. R. Knipe’s mini¬ 
mum of 7,000,000, less the period during which Man has 
actually been in existence. Not even the higher Reptiles 
of the Prime—the monstrous Saurians of the greater 
part of the Mesozoic Era—had come into the picture. 
Even their day was also, as yet, millions of years off. 
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It was only the clay of such primitive forms of animal 
life as the Amphibians. 

It is time, however, to make a step forward in our 
enquiries. Let us try to ascertain the approximate 
periods up to which—so far as specialists have been able 
to discover from the available evidence—the medial Sea 
named Tethys and the great Southern Continent called 
Gondwanaland really lasted. 

Probably the final break-up of Gondwanaland preceded 
the disappearance and even the shrinking of Tethys. 
At any rate, Mr. D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.Sc., of Jammu, 
Kashmir, describes matters broadly but enligbteningly 
thus— 

• “ The Tertiary era is the most important in the physical history 
of the whole Indian region, the Himalayas as well as the Peninsula, 
It was during these ages that the most important surface-features of 
the area were acquired, and the present configuration of the country 
was outlined. Concurrently with the end of the Cretaceous or with 
the beginning of the Eocene, an era of earth-movements set in which 
materially altered the old geography of the Indian region. Two great 
events of geodynamics stand out prominently iu these readjustments : 
one the breaking up of the old Gondwana continent by the .submerg¬ 
ence of large segments of it underneath .the sea, the other the uplift 
of the geosynclinal tract of sea deposits to the north into the lofty 
chain of the Himalayas” (Geology of India, 1919, p. 203). 

A little further on we read— 

“ The vast pile of marine sediments that was accumulating on the 
border of the Himalayas and in Tibet underneath the waters of the 
Tethys, since the Permian period, began to he upheaved by a slow 
secular rise of the ocean-bottom. Duriug the long interval of ages 
from the Mid-Eocene to the end of the Tertiary this upheaval conti¬ 
nued, in several intermittent phases, each separated by long periods 
of time, till on the site of the Mesozoic sea was reared the greatest 
and loftiest chain of mountains of the earth. 

The last signs of the Tethys, after its evacuation of the Tibetan 
area, remained in the form of a few straggling basins. One of these 
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basins occupied a large tract in Ladakh, to the nqvth of the Zanskar 
range, ami another in the Iiundes province in Kumaon; on their 
doors were laid down the characteristic deposits of the age, including 
among them the Nummulitic limestone—that indubitable and unfail¬ 
ing landmark of geological history. These sedimentary basins are 
of high value, therefore, in fixing the date of commencement of the 
uplift of the Himalayas in the time-scale of geology. 

There were three great phases of the upheaval of this mountain 
system. The first of these was post-Nummulitic, i. e., about the 
middle of the Eocene, which ridged up the central axis of ancient 
sedimentary and crystalline roc-ks. It was followed by another at 
the end of the Sirmur period (Mid-Miocene), which lifted the latter 
zone of sediments, converting them into the inner lesser ranges of 
the sub-Himalayas. The third and final phase elevated these two 
zones, together with the outlying zone of Siwalik deposits at their 
foot, into the Himalayan mountains as we now see them. This last 
phase was of Pliocene age, posterior to the deposition of the great 
thickness of the Siwaliks. 

As already stated, it was in the early Tertiary, or the end of the 
Cretaceous, that Gondwanaland, the most prominent feature ef the 
earth’s Mesozoic geography, finally broke up, and the Peninsula of 
India acquired its present restricted form. Incidental to this change, 
a profound redistribution of land and sea took place in the southern 
hemisphere. Pew geographical changes of any magnitude haVe 
occurred since these events, and the triangular outline of South Iudia 
acquired then has not been altered to auy material extent ” (Ibid, 
pp. 203, 201). 

After remarking that Tertiary rocks, from the Eocene 
upwards to the Pliocene, cover very large areas of India— 
less noticeably in the Peninsula proper, hut very promi¬ 
nently and over an enormous superficial extent in a belt 
running along the foot of the mountainous regions on 
the western, northern and eastern borders of the country, 
i. <?., in what is called the extra-Peniusula, Mr. Wadia 
observes— 

“ Iu all these areas the Tertiary system exhibits a double facies 
of deposits—a lower marine facies and an upper freah-water or 
snbaeria). The exact horizon where the change from gparine 
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conditions to fresh-water takes place cannot be located with certainty 
at all parts, but from Sind to Burma, everywhere the Eocene is marine 
and the Pliocene fluviatile or even subaerial. The seas in which the 
early Tertiary strata were laid down were gradually driven back by 
an uprise of their bottom, and retreated southward from the two 
extremities of the extra-Peninsula, one towards the Bay of Bengal 
and the other towards Sind and the Rann of Catch, giving place, in 
their slow regression, to estuarine and then to fluviatile conditions ” 
(p. 205). 

Elsewhere (p, 210) we read— 

“ The great series of Tertiary deposits of Sind are typically ex¬ 
posed in the hill-ranges, K'irthar, Laki, Bngti, Suleiman, etc., which 
separate Sind, from Balochistan, The Tertiary sequence of Sind is, 
by reason of its exceptional development, taken as a type for the rest- 
of India, for systematic purposes.” 


Epitomized, that sequence is as follows— 


Series 

Mnnehar (10,000 ft.) 

Gaj (1,500 ft.) ... 

Nari (6,000 ft.) ... 
Kirthar (3,000-9,000 ft.) 

Laki (500-800 ft.) 
Ranikot (2,000 ft.) 
Oardita beaumonti beds 


Pliocene (Tortonian to Upper- 
Pliocene). 

Lower Miocene (Burdigaliau). 
Oligocene. 

Middle and Upper Eocene (Lute¬ 
tian and Bartoman). 




London elav. 


Daman. 


Liegarding the Salt-Range area (say from the Upper 
.Thilain westwards), Mr. Wadi a tells us that an extensively 
developed formation in it is the Eocene nummulitic 
limestone. In the eastern parts is found the Laki series 
(London clay) as an underlay. The Middle Tertiary, he 
says, is absent from this area, so that the nummulitic 
limestone formation changes abruptly and unconformahly 
into the Upper Siwalik, which is Pliocene, Pontian and 
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Tortonian. Tn other words, no Oligocene or Lower 
Miocene strata were deposited in the Salt-Range area 
(pp. 213, 225}. 

With Rajputana I shall deal presently. 

As regards Tethys, Mr. Wadia tells us that, in the day? 
when the Indian Peninsula yet formed an integral part of 
the great Gondvana continent (which must have been prior 
to, though perhaps also during, the Eocene sub-period), 
Tethys was completely cut off by its northern transverse 
mass from the huge southern Sea that was enclosed in 
the circle of Gondwana; but a deep gulf of Tethys— 

“ occupied tbe Salt-Range, Western .Sind, Baloehistan, and over¬ 
spread Cuteh, and at one time it penetrated to the very centre of the 
Peninsula by a narrow inlet through the present valley of the 
Narbada” (pp. 174, 175). 

Further, he says— 

“ The southern sea at the same time encroached on the Coromandel 
coast, and extended much further north, over-spreading Assam and 
probably flooding a part of. the Indo-Gangetic depression. It is a 
noteworthy fact that no communication existed between these two 
seas—of Assam and the Narbada valley—although separated by only 
a small distance of intervening laud ” (p. 175). 

The entire Siwalik system (16,000 ft.) is divisible into 
two groups—that of the Kashmir Himalayas, and that of 
the Panjab and Kumaon Himalayas—and each of these, 
again, is divisible into Upper Siwalik (which is of 
Pliocene formation), Middle Siwalik (which is of Pontian 
formation), and Lower Siwalik (which is of Middle 
.Miocene, or Tortonian, formation). Mr. Wadia describes 
the whole shortly as a system of “fluviatile deposits, 
clays, sandrock and conglomerate With mammalian fossils ” 

(p. 212). 

Indeed, he observes— 

“ Tertiary rocks enter preponderatihgly into the composition of the 
outer, lower, ranges of the Himalayas, i,e., the ranges lying outside 
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(south of) the central zone of crystalline and metamorphosed sedi¬ 
mentary rocks. In fact, the whole of the outer stratigraphic zone, 
which is known as the sub-Himalayan zone, is almost exclusively 
constituted of Lower and Upper Tertiary roeks. With the single 
exception noted below, Tertiary rocks are absent from the ranges 
to the north of the sub-Himalayas. In the Punjab and Simla 
Himalayas, where these rocks have been studied, they are disposed 
in two broad belts, an outer alod an inner, formed respectively of the 
Upper Tertiary and the Lower Tertiary. These strata in all likelihood 
continue eastwards with much the same disposition, but greatly 
reduced in width of outcrop along the Kumaon, Sikkim and still 
eastern Himalayas, forming the outermost foothills of the mountains, 
separating them from the plains of the United Provinces and Bengal ” 
(pp. 311, 212). 

A little further on, however, Mr. Wadia adds— 

“At this place must be mentioned the rather exceptional cir¬ 
cumstance of the occurrence of Lower Tertiary strata in localities 
north of the central crystalline axis of the Himalayas. Two or three 
such have been observed, eg., North Kashmir (Ladakh), and the 
Hundes province of Kumaon. Of these the Ladakh exposure is best 
known. In the Upper Indus valley in Ladakh, to the north of the 
Zanskar range, there is a narrow elongated outlier composed of 
marine sedimentary strata, with nummulites and other fossils asso¬ 
ciated with peridotite intrusions and contemporaneously erupted 

lava-flows, ash-beds and agglomerates.” .“No strata of 

younger age than these have been discovered in any part of the 
Northern Himalayas ” (p. 212). 

I think Mr. Wadia takes a somewhat wrong view of 
Tethys in this connection. Tethys was never an epeiric 
sea within the borders of India, These exceptional 
marine deposits, therefore, I submit, were not effected 
by Tethys as a sea which at that period was shrinking in 
India. Rather Avere they iransgressional relics left by 
a Tethys normally e denial to India, at a time when it 
must have been at its greatest extent. Mr. Wadia had 
already referred to them at p. 2Of of his hook, when 
discoursing on the Tertiary systems. An even earlier 
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reference occurs at p. 177, in his chapter on the Creta¬ 
ceous System. There, he said— 

‘ In the general retreat of the Tethys from the Himalayan 
province at this period, a few scattered basins were left at a few 
localities, e.g., at Hundes and Ladakh. In these areas the sea 
retained its hold for a time, and laid down its characteristic deposits 
till about the middle of the Eocene, when further crustal deformations 
drove back the last traces of the sea from this part of the earth.” 

I repeat, however, that in my belief Tethys was not 
“ retreating ” at this time. It was trespassing into areas 
to which it did not belong. Frequent references are also 
made to Gondwanaland and Tethys in Pirsson and 
Schuchert’s Text-Book of Geology. For instance— 

“ The great equatorial land across the Atlantic which had so long 
united northern Africa to tiiazil, was being disrupted by epeirogenic 
movement? during Comanchian time and disappeared beneath the 

sea during the Cretaceous.” .“Further and more extensive 

overlaps were of Eocene time. We may therefore say that the present 
configuration of the Atlantic Ocean had its origin in late Comanchian 
time” (pp. 880, 881). 

Here, of course, the writers (who ate American geologists) 
were concerned only with that portion' of Gondwanaland 
(its extreme western limb) which lay in their own part 
of the world and more particularly interested them. But 
what was going on there at certain periods of time, 
was very probably going on elsewhere, e.g., in regions 
farther east, throughout the same periods. With regard 
to what they call “ Comanchian time,” it must be 
remembered that the terminology of American geologists 
is very different from, and considerably more elaborate 
than, that of older geologists in England. Their 
Comanchian sub-period was a stage in Mesozoic time, 
and comes in just between what we call the Jurassic 
and the Cretaceous sub-periods of the Secondary Era. 
This, therefore, if well-based, reveals the break-up. of 
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Gondwana-land, at least ia its early stages, as an almost 
unimaginably remote event. How long the disintegrating 
process went on, is, of course, another matter entirely. 

Again— 

“ In Europe and Asia, though the marine overlaps were also less 
extensive than during the earlier eras, Tethvs continued in full 
extent from western Europe into the Malay region and attained its 
greatest spread in Oligocene time. Its connections with the Atlantic 
were limited, and for a time it had Arctic connections east of the 
Urals. The Alps of southern Europe and the Himalayas of India 
began to rise in the Miocene and then the eastern half of this 
extensive middle ocean began to vanish more and more. In the 
Pliocene, Tethys had attained about the area and the general con¬ 
figuration of the present Mediterranean ; but in these alterations 
the' remaining areas of former shallow seas had been changed to a 
chain oE great basins of oceanic depths—an epeiric sea had given way 
to a mediterranean ocean. 

In southern Europe, northern Africa, and Asia Minor the strati¬ 
graphic and tectonic history is that of Tethys ; in eastern Asia, 
Melanesia and Australasia, the very intricate record is that of the. 
Pacific” (p. 913). 

Yet again— 

“ On page 880 it was stated that Africa was separated from 
South America late in Comanehian time (Pig. 488) and now we learn 
that late in the Eocene the remainder of this equatorial Atlantic 
bridge sank, since Eocene deposits are general along the western 
border of Africa. The Cretaceous remnants of Lemuria almost all 
sank beneath the Indian Oeeau during the Tertiary ” (p. 924). 

For present purposes, a study of the map on p. 191 of 
the Text Book of Geology (Fig. 48S referred to above) 
will be even more interesting for what it reveals of the 
stupendous transformation-scene said to have been pre¬ 
sented by the Eastern World, say round about India, 
than it is when looked at only from the- more restricted 
standpoint of American geologists. As regards the great 
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transverse land-mass in the northern hemisphere, Eria 
(now called Laureutia) remains much the same; the 
central division (now called Baltics) has shrunk tremend¬ 
ously in width, its southern parts having been completely 
wiped out, and, except for a few large islands, being 
now all sea—part, indeed, of the great Southern Ocean. 
Angara (still so-called) has increased enormously in size, 
in fact reaching down southwards almost to Australia, 
and, as regards shape, looking like a gigantic prototype of 
India. As for old Gondwanaland—it has disappeared. 
Australia is there, hut in a different shape, and nearly 
double the size it is to-day. All Northern Africa, except 
a bulge northwards in the north-east, which includes the 
Red Sea and all Western Arabia, is under water—those 
seas which have wiped out Central and Mediterranean 
Europe, Asia Minor, and indeed Asia as far east as 
Western China; but the new Africa has a considerable 
extension "westwards. South America is represented by 
a separate mass, smaller than, and differently shaped from, 
present South America. Still further south, a portion 
of Antarctica extends upwards a little farther than 
the extreme southern point of America. This trans¬ 
formed South America is called Amazonia. Laurentia 
connects with the Arctic North: but Baltica and Angara 
do not. North of them is an ex tensive Arctic sea, and 
some way down into it protrudes a portion of Arctica. 
Lastly, between the new Africa and the southern end of 
augmented heart-shaped Angara, lies a long bean-like 
island-continent, which is called Lemuria—not the Lemuria 
of the Theosophists. Its northern half embraces and con¬ 
ceals all of what eventually became heart-shaped India, 
from Karakoram to Comorin—not merely Southern India, 
as Mr. Las imagines and states. The un-filled southern 
half of Lemuria, at its extremity, points to Madagascar, 
with link-like islandic formations in between. 
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Here, then, wo see that, -by the time of the 
Middle Cretaceous sub-period, not only ‘has old 
Gondwanaland completely broken up, dissolved, and 
vanished, hut Tethys also has entirely disappeared, 
as such! ' 

Of course, what ivis are just now particularly interest¬ 
ed in is the condition of India —more especially that part 
of it wherein Sapta-SindhavaJi is supposed to have lain. 
Looking closely at the configuration of Lemuria, as given 
in this map (Fig. 4S8), we observe that the territories 
now known as the Pan jab, western Rajputana, Sind, 
Cutch, Kathiawar, and even down to Bombay, were just 
excluded, from the limits of Lemuria. That means that 
they must, have been completely submerged by the waters 
of the extended Southern Ocean. This seems to carry 
the matter much further than the position referred to by 
Mr. Wadia ( Geology of India, pp. 174, 175) when he says 
that in late Gondwana days a deep gulf of Tethys occupi¬ 
ed these parts, and even penetrated down the Narbada 
valley to the very centre of the Peninsula—by which, 
of course, he can only mean that part of old Gondwana 
where the centre of the present Peninsula would have 
been ; for there was no Peninsula, indeed no individua¬ 
ted India, then 1 Not until these submerged regions in the 
extreme west re-emerged from the ocean, could they have 
become integral parts of visible, above-sea India, as we 
know India now, or even been transgressed upon. I have 
come across no geological record relating to the approxi¬ 
mate date when the re-emergence took place. But, in 
view of this long submergence, it is clear that—as parts of 
above-sea visible India-- those regions (which, of course, 
included Sapta Siudhavah) must be very considerably 
younger than the rest of India, i. e., than those main areas 
of it, including the much depreciated Southern areas, 
which, though concealed or veiled, as India, were embraced 
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in and formed an actually integral part of islo-continental 
Lemuria as above noticed. 

It is also to be noted from the above map, that the 
extreme north-eastern end of present India was also just 
excluded from the limits of Cretaceous Lemuria. Hence, 
these parts too must then have experienced submergence 
beneath the waters of the extended Southern Ocean. 
In this connection, therefore, we had better re-read 1 
Mr. Wadia’s remarks about the encroachment of the 
Southern Sea on the Coromandel coast, the over-spreading 
of Assam, and the probable flooding of a part of the 
Indo-Gangetic depression (Geology of India, p. 175). 

Lastly, under the head of “ Himalayas of India,” 
Pirsson and Schuchert write as follows— 

“ During Eocene time Tethys continued unbroken across Asia 
Minor, northern India, and Burma into the Indian Ocean and Melane¬ 
sia. At the close of the Eocene, however, all of the Tetbyian area 
of the Himalayas and Burma began to fold, giving rise to mountains 
of considerable altitude in many regions, and yet not extensive enough 
to blot out the sea. During the Oligocene, Tethys, even though 
shallow, still preserved its continuity, accumulating thick, uniform, 
marine deposits of gray to greenish shales and calcareous sandstones 
(Flysch of Swiss geologists). Toward the close of the Middle 
Miocene, the second and more marked phase of folding began, chang¬ 
ing Tethys into a series of disconnected but subsiding basins, 
accumulating the continental deposits known as the Siwalik clays, 
sandstones, and conglomerates. Finally, in the Pliocene, came the 
third and greatest, upheaval, when the Himalayas, the loftiest moun¬ 
tains of the earth, had peaks nearly as high as Mt. Everest of the 
present, which stands rf9,002 feet above the sea. The nummulitic 
limestones of Eocene age are even now as high as 19,000 feet above 
sea-level, and once extended higher over the mountain axes ” 
(pp. 924., 925). 

Seeing that Tethys, as such, is supposed to have been com¬ 
pletely wiped out by the stupendous transformations which, 
according to Pirsson and Scbuchert’s map (Fig. 488 
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abovementioned), occurred all over the world in Middle 
Cretaceous times, it is not very easy to follow these remarks, 
unless, of course, we do what these American geologists 
appear to have done, i. e., apply the name Tethys to 
the vast oceanic advances northward that are shown in 
their map. On the other hand, we must avoid doing 
what Mr. Abinas Chandra Das seems to' hav e done— i. e., 
apply this name Tethys (or the equivalent that Was in 
his mind) to the big sheet of water, whether marine or 
otherwise, which is supposed to have covered the Gangetic 
basin in Iudia at one time in the past. . As a matter of 
fact, as already stated, Tethys was never an Indian sea, 
i. e.. never an. epeiric sea anywhere within the limits of 
India. Except for two comparatively slight transgres¬ 
sions referred to by Mr. Wadia (Geolog// of Lidia , pp. 
163, 372)—one represented hv the presumedly Jurassic 
limestone deposits in the Sub-Himalayan /.one forming 
the Jammu hills, and another by the similar strata 
in the Tal series of Nipal and, of course, the Narmada 
floodings—Tethys never came south of the main Hima¬ 
layan line ! It was never south of that line even 
throughout the long preceding ages when the Himalayas 
were not in existence. The explanation is that the 
original southern border of Tethys was the northern coast¬ 
line of Gondwanaland, as long as that ancient continent 
endured. That northern coast-line happened to coincide 
with the synclinic region along which the Himalayas 
were eventually thrown up. Not only, therefore, 
are the vast northward advances of the Southern ocean, as 
shown on Pirsson and Selluchert’s map (Fig. -188). open 
to a suspicion that they are somewhat exaggerated, if 
the name Tethys is to he associated with them, hut it is 
also clear that Mr. Abinas Chandra Das has mixed up in 
his mind the idea of the old Tethys (or his equivalent 
therefor) and the idea of the body of water, marine or 
•20 
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otherwise, which, at a very much later date, more or 
less covered the Gangetic basin—as he says, from Sapta- 
Sindhu to Assam—and so lias introduced no little possible 
confusion into a subject which it is very necessary to 
consider clear-headedly. Broadly, then—omitting minor 
matters, and neglecting all seeming inconsistencies—what 
happened in the remote past appears to have been this. 
From early Permian days, up to late Cretaceous, or even 
perhaps early Eocene times Gondwanaland was absolutely 
cut off by Toth vs from the great northern transverse Conti¬ 
nent : and throughout all those long ages—millions and 
millions of years—the entire territories now known as India 
were an integral part of Gondwanaland, and were therefore 
also absolutely cutoff from the North. Then, in Jurassic 
times, or in late Cretaceous, or perhaps early Eocene, 
times (probably all through these several periods), Gond¬ 
wanaland broke up, dissolved, and—except for divers 
strangely shaped and isolated masses, some of which are 
still represented by continental areas like Australia, 
Africa, and South America, while others have since 
disintegrated into islandic formations—disappeared. 
Thereupon the great Southern Oceau—theretofore brood¬ 
ing within the mighty ring-fence of Gondwanaland— 
swelled or swept up northwards, either effecting the 
specific and comparatively unimportant transgressions in 
that part of Northern Gondwanaland which is now called 
India, spoken of by Mr. Wadia in connection with the 
extreme western and extreme eastern corners of India 
(see Geology of India, pp. 171, 175), and leaving Tethys 
still recognizable as such, yet farther north of that, or 
else wholly obliterating vast tracts of country in the 
manner shown by Pirsson and Schuchert in their map 
(Fig. T88), and so, after altogether wiping out Tethys, 
giving birth to a central congeries of oceanic transgres¬ 
sions, of .enormous extent but comparatively shallow—• 
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with which, nevertheless, the name Tethys is supposed 
to be associated. One particularly interesting result of 
this gigantic transformation-scene, as represented in the 
map (Fig. 488), is the appearance, between the new con¬ 
tinental formation of proto-Africa and the newly (south¬ 
wardly) extended land-mass of Angara, of the long, 
narrowish, bean-shaped island-continent, Lemuria, already 
referred to. This is shown as a remnant of vanished 
Gondioanaland. The entire region now known as India— 
from say the Pamirs and Karakoram in the north-west 
to Comorin in the extreme south except only its extreme 
western and extreme eastern corners—lies cradled and 
veiled in the northern half of this curious relic of the 
mighty old Southern Continent that had once filled up 
half the Earth. Tethys, which had formerly been 
conterminous along its southern border with the northern 
boundary of Gondwanalaud, was still—whether as yet 
recognizably Tethys, or as transmuted into the newly 
formed and far-extended oceanic areas above referred to— 
situate north of Lem urian “ India ” ; indeed, in the last 
alluded-to case, very far north of it. 

Meanwhile, Time goes on. The southern half of 
Lemuria slowly disintegrates and fades away : and at last 
entire “India” (hitherto concealed in its northern half) 
appears, carved out very much in the shape in which we 
see it to-day. But not quite the same. Accessions—not 
impossibly Jurassic—have come to it from the ocean, in 
the shape of the extreme western and extreme eastern 
corners of the present-day extra-Peninsula, which had 
once been submerged, because lying outside Lemuria. 
Probably its eventually triangular shape, represented by 
what is called the Peninsula, was a gradual result of the 
upward secular washings of the great Southern Ocean, 
just as (though on a very much bigger scale) enlarged 
heart-shaped Angara had been similarly formed, ages 
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previously. Hut the Himalayas were not yet in existence. 
Indeed, it was not till Pliocene times—millions of years 
afterwards, and comparatively recent—that they were 
completely elevated. Really, however, that was only the 
final phase of a slow secular rise of the Tethyan ocean- 
bottom, which had been going on quietly since Mid-Eocene 
times—thus gradually up-lifting the vast layers of marine 
sediments that had been imperceptibly hut steadily accu¬ 
mulating in those parts, including Tibet, since remote 
Permian times. All along this line of titanic up-heaval 
the Tertiary system, it must be remembered, exhibits a 
double facies of deposits—a lower Eocene facies which is 
everywhere marine in character, and an upper Pliocene 
facies which is distinctively fresh-water, i.e., fluviatile or 
even subaerial. And this, again, reminds us of what Mr. 
Wadia says about the Southern Ocean, away hack in at 
least Eocene times, i.e., probably about the time of the 
secular break-up of °kl Gondwanaland, having not only 
encroached on the. Coromandel coast, but extended much 
farther north, over-spreading what is now Assam, and 
probably flooding a part of what is now' the Indo Gangetie 
depression—apparently about the same time that the 
transgressions into Balochistan, the Salt Range, Western 
Sind, Cutch. and down the valley of the Narbada were 
occurring {Geology of India, pp. 174, 175). 

From all this, therefore—seeing that Tethys was never 
an epeiric sea within the limits of India, and only made 
two comparatively insignificant little transgressions south 
of its usual southern border ( Geology of India, pp. 163, 
372)—it is clear that there never was, and never could have 
been, any body of sea-water stretching from eastern Sapta. 
Sindhavah eastwards along the Gangetie Trough as far say 
as present-day Assam, at any time in the past later than 
those unimaginably remote days which geologists call the 
Eocene sub-period of the early Kainozoic or Tertiary Era. 
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It will be remembered that two of the principal pillars 
ostensibly supporting Mr. Abinas Chandra' Das’s elabo¬ 
rately argumentarv edifice in Miff- Medic India, were the 
statements that, eastwards of Sapta-Sindhu, and actually 
referred to in the Big- Veda, lay a vast Miocene, possibly 
Pliocene, sea, covering the Indo-Gangetic Trough and 
extending as far as Assam; and that, in another direction, 
lay the Rajputfima Sea, which “ can safely be surmised 
to have lasted at all events up to the end of the Tertiary 
epoch,” and that therefore the Mik in which he says that 
it is mentioned, or alluded to, “ must have been composed 
sometime during that epoch! ” (pp: 7-11). Now, what 
Mr. .Das is really driving at, when he speaks of these seas 
as so existing, and so lasting up to the periods indicated, 
is this. He is desperately anxious to impress upon the 
minds of his readers the idea that thereby, throughout long 
long ages, Sapta-Sindhu must have been completely isolated 
from the world of Southern India—all intercommunication 
of an ordinary kind between Sapta-Sindhu and that world 
being absolutely cut off. His object ? To show up in bold 
relief the fact, or rather his dream, that evolutional deve¬ 
lopment necessarily progressed in Sapta-Sindhu on lines 
remote and different from those along which it progressed 
(if, indeed, it did progress) in Southern India. In short, 
to contrast, as vividly as he knew how, the superiority of 
'■ Indo-Aryan ” Man in Sapta-Sindhu and the inferiority 
of rudimentary Anaryan humanity in the unspeakable 
unthinkable South! 

But, alas, I fear that the weight of the geological 
evidence—both as already adduced and as still to be 
, adduced—is heavily against Mr. Das. First, as to his 
alleged great Miocene, or possibly Pliocene, Sea, stretch¬ 
ing eastwards from Sapta-Sindhu to Assam. Indian geolo¬ 
gists do not preteud to know definitely what the physical 
history of the vast Alluvial Plains of Northern India was. 
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prior to comparatively recent geological times, save that 
the alluvion was clearly the result of fluviatile deposition 
which commenced after the upheaval of the Himalayas, 
and continued all through the Pleistocene. This ignor¬ 
ance is due to the fact that the alluvia laid down by 
river-action are so deep that it has been found impossible 
to penetrate low enough to admit of studying the under¬ 
lying strata {Geology of India, p. 247). American geolo¬ 
gists, however, are of opinion that Tethys once, i.e., in 
Eocene times, covered these vast regions of Northern 
India. Nay, they bold that this sea persisted there right 
into OHgocene times—the sub-period of the Tertiary Era 
which immediately followed the Eocene. Indeed, they 
say, it attained its greatest spread then, though it was 
shallow. Nevertheless, before then, i.e., at the close if 
the Eocene, these Tethyan areas of Northern India com¬ 
menced to fold, thus giving rise to the beginnings of the 
great mountain-system in that part of the world. To¬ 
wards the close of the Mid-Miocene, the second and more 
marked phase of this folding began, changing Tethys in 
Northern India into a series of disconnected but subsiding 
basins : and finally, in the Pliocene, came the third and 
mightiest upheaval ( Te.t-Book of Geology, p.925). I 
do not share these views regarding Tethys as an epeiric 
sea within India ■. but, if we may analogically judge of 
the unknown by the known, is it not reasonable to assume 
that, just as in the'extra-Peninsula, throughout Northern 
India, so all along the trend of these alluvial plains, marine 
areas would in the main have disappeared with the close 
of the Eocene sub-period, or at latest with the close of 
the OHgocene,. and were followed in due time by those. 
fresh-water areas which came as a result of slow but 
steady river-action ? 

What, then, is now the marlcet-value of Mr. Abinas 
Chandra Das’s asseverations in this particular connection ? 
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Can it ever again be accorded a place in the quotation- 
lists? . 

As regards his Rajputana Sea—which, he maintains, 
lasted at least up to the end of the Tertiary Era, i.e., up 
to the close of the Pliocene, by which time, only, the 
Himalayas had been completely up-lifted—I have even 
more to say. In short, though Mr. .Das has had his 
drepm, there can be no doubt whatever that it has 
been only a dream. There is reason to believe that no 
such sea ever even eristel within the limits of hist¬ 
oric time ! Nay, I strongly suspect that no such Sea 
has ever been in existence even within the limits of the 
ages during which Man has been a denizen of Earth ! 
I say this even granting for argument’s sake what I 
really reject—Mr. Das’s contention that Man made his 
debut sometime during say the late Miocene sub-period 
of the Tertiary Era. I doubt whether he had appeared 
before the close of the Pliocene sub-period. All we 
really know is that he was on the Earth sometime during 
the Pleistocene sub-period of the Quaternary Era. But, 
as I say, let us grant that he had appeared in the late 
Miocene. At a moderate computation that period lasted 
850,000 years. Probably it lasted much longer. Be this 
as it may. Geology reveals the fact that it was as 
far back as early Eocene, perhaps Cretaceous , times— 
perchance even late Jurassic times—that sea-water spread 
into and temporarily (i.e., temporarily in a geological 
sense) occupied Balochistiin, the Salt-Range, Western 
Sind, and Cutch, and even penetrated by a narrow inlet 
into what became Central India along the Narbada valley. 
.Even here, be it noted, nothing is really said about 
Rajputana as a whole'; the Salt-Range was a mere 
district away up north, west of the upper Jhilam. 
Mr. Wadia says these encroachments were made by 
Tethys. He knows his subject: nevertheless I doubt 
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whether he is entirely right. Possibly, indeed probably, 
the temporary flooding of the Salt-Range was connected 
with “ transgressions ’’ made by 'fethys—though an 
external Tethys— into Kashmir and Nip&l: but the 
rest of the encroachments at that time seem to me to 
have been clearly only transgressional and temporary 
too, or may have been by the Southern Ocean. Now, 
early Eocene must have been millions of years before 
late Miocene; Cretaceous times still earlier; and 
Jurassic times many millions of years before. Geologically 
speaking, as already noticed, these “ encroachments "— 
if such they all were—were only temporary affairs. Very 
soon, therefore (again geologically speaking), the marine 
over-floods vanished, leaving only their deposits, as still 
traceable. Erom that time, whenever it was—and it was 
certainly millions of years ago— sea-water has been 
unknown in those parts ! Thus, then, matters have 
remained, right up to historical times. At least, Geology 
tells us nothing to the contrary. Tn other words, for 
millions of years back from non - , Rajputana, as a whole, 
seems to have been, if not, always the dry desolate waste 
that it is to-day, at least not a marine .area ! 

Mr. Wadia describes it thus— 

“ The large tract of low country, forming Rajputana, west of the 
Aravallis, possesses a mingling of the distinctive characters of the 
Peninsula, with those of the extra-Peninsula, and hence cannot with 
certaintp be referred to either. Rajputana can be regarded as a part 
of the Peninsula inasmuch as in geotectonic characters it shows very 
little disturbance, while in its containing marine, fossiliferons deposits 
of Mesozoic and Cainozoic ages it shows greater resemblance to the 
extra-Pen insular area. Tn this country, long continued aridity has 
resulted in the establishment of a desert topography, buried under a 
thick mantle of sands disintegrated from the subjacent rocks as well 
as blown in from llie western sea-coast and from the Indus basin. 
The area is cut off from the water-circulation of the rest of the Indian 
continent, except for occasional storms of rain, by the absence of any 
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high range to intercept the moisture-bearing sooth-west monsoons 
which pass directly over its expanse. The desert conditions are hence 
accentuated ' with time, the water action of the internal drainage of 
the country being too feeble to transport to the sea the growing mass 
of sands. 

There is a tradition, supported by some physical evidence, that 
the basin of the Indus was not always separated from the Peninsula 
by the long stretch of sandy waste as at present. ‘ Over a vast space 
of the now desert country, east of the I ndus, traces of ancient river¬ 
beds testify to the gradual desiccation of a once fertile region ; and 
throughout the deltaic flats of the Indus may still be seen old channels 
which once conducted its waters to the Rann of Cutch, giving life 
and prosperity to the past cities of the delta, which have left no 
living records of the countless generations that once inhabited them ’ 
(Sir T. H. Holdieh, Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. I )(Geology of India, 
pp. 5, 6). 

Again, Rajputana has a group of salt-lakes : and 
naturally, with visions of a former Rajputana Sea con¬ 
nected with Jlig-Vedic times flying around, one is inclined 
to wonder whether these may not he surviving remnants 
of such a sea. But, should any such idea enter our heads, 
it seems we must eject it, quietly hut resolutely. On 
this subject Mr. Wadia writes as follows-— 

“ Of the four or five salt-lakes of Rajputana, the Sambhar lake 
is the most important. It has an area of ninety square miles when 
full during the monsoon, at which period the depth of the water is 
about four feet. For the rest of the year it is dry, the surface being 
encrusted by a white saliferous silt. The cause of the salinity of 
the lake was ascribed to various circumstances, to former connection 
with the Gulf of Cambay, to briuesprings, to chemical dissolution 
from the surrounding country, etc. But. lately Sir T. T-I. Holland 
and Dr. Christie have discovered quite a different cause of its origin. 
They have proved that the salt of the Sambhar and of the other 
salt-lakes of Rajputana is wind-borne ; it is derived partly from the 
evaporation of the sea-spray from the coasts and partly from the 
desiccated surface of the Rann of Cutch. from which sources the 
dried salt-partieles are carried inland by the prevalent winds. The 
persistent south-west monsoons which blow through Rajputana for 
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half the year, earn a large quantify of saline mud and salt-part idea 
from the above sites, which is dropped when the velocity of the winds 
decreases. When once dropped, wind-action is not powerful enough 
to lift up the particles again. The occasional rainfall of these parts 
gathers in this salt and accumulates it in the lake-hollows which 
receive the drainage of the small streams. It is calculated by these 
authors, after a series of experiments, that some 130,000 tons of 
saline matter is annually borne by the winds in this manner to 
Rajputana during the hot weather months'’ {iiealogy of India, 
UP- 22-20). 

We are tolcl that— 

“ After the emergence of the Peninsula at the end of the Vindhyan 
system of deposits, this part of India has generally remained a land 
area, a continental table-land ex|>osed to the denuding agencies. 
No extensive marine deposits of any subsequent age have been 
formed on the surface of the Peninsula since that early date. 

In the Jurassic period, however, several parts of the Peninsula, 
viz., the coasts and the low-lying flat regions in the interior, like 
Rajputana, were temporarily covered by the seas which invaded the 
lands ’’ (Geology of India, p. 168). 

These encroachments, as Mr. Wadia calls them, over 
what was previously dry land, are, he says, not uncommon 
in the records of several geological periodsbut they 
were always of a temporary nature. 

“ Such invasions of the sea on land, known as ‘ marine transgres¬ 
sions,’ are of comparatively short duration and invade only low 
level areas, converting them for the time into epi-continental seas ” 
{Ibid). 

Amongst other instances of such deposits—sometimes, 
as a whole, designated the “ Coastal System ”—are 
the Upper Jurassic. of Cutch and Rajputana. True, 
therefore— 

“The inroads of the Jurassic sea penetrated much farther than 
Cutch in a north-east direction, and overspread a great extent of 
what is now Rajputana. Large areas of Rajputana received the ’ 
deposits of this sea, only a few patches of which are exposed to-day, 
from underneath the sands of the Thar desert. It is quite possible 
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that a large extent of fossiliferous rocks, connecting these isolated ■ 
inliers, is buried under the desert sands ” {Ibid, p. 172). 

“Fairly large outcrops of Jurassic rocks oceur in Jaisalmer.and 
Bikaner.'’ 

“ Jurassic rocks are also exposed in the southern part of Rajputana 
where a series of strata bearing resemblance to the above ”. ’(the 
Cretaceous Balmir beds, previously referr.d to by Mr. Wadia?) 
“underlie directly Nummulitie shale beds of Eocene age” {Ibid, 
p. 173). . . : 

It is on the strangth of these Secondary strata, and 
the other Tertiary strata, “ stretching across from Sind, 
beneath the sands of the desert, toward the flank of 
Aravalli,” that Mr. Das ventures to base his statement 
that the Rajputana Sea lasted at least up to the end of 
the Tertiary ( Jpig-Vedic India , p. 7). 

But note when then occurred —in the Jurassic sub¬ 
period of the Mesozoic Era ! That sub-period actually 
preceded the Cretaceous. It even preceded the Coman- 
chian interval of American geologists. ■ It was the age 
of the great Saurian monsters ■ of the Prime, the higher 
reptiles—Theropoda, Sauropoda, and the like. And the 
Cretaceous preceded the Eocene—which, indeed, introduced : 
a wholly different Era. Well, if, for practical purposes, 
the Eocene was unimaginably remote, how much more so 
must these Jurassic times have been 1 

But let us consider. Were these Upper Jurassics, 
which cover such large aregs in Rajputana, Catch, etc., 
really mere “ Coastal Deposits ” of the kind above alluded 
to ? There is surely another alternative, though not even 
Mr. Wadia seems to have thought of it. Not impossibly 
they may relate back to the distant days spoken of above, 
when the extreme western corner of the extra-Peninsula, 
not having formed an integral portion of ancient islo- 
eontinentul Lemuria, in whose northern half all “India” 

, lay as it were cradled and concealed (Eig. 488), must 
have been submerged for an unascertained hut probably 
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considerable time beneath the waters of the extended 
Southern ucean. In that ease we may probably take it for 
granted that the dissolution and break-up of Gondwana- 
land really began as far away back as sometime in the 
Jurassic sub-period of the Mesozoic Bra. 

Elsewhere Mr. Wadia tells us that what he calls “ the 
aeolian accumulations of the great desert tract of India, 
known as the Thar,”, are “ of the same age as, or slightly 
newer than, the alluvial formations ” which he had just 
been dealing with, i.e., the vast fluviatile deposits, reach¬ 
ing to a depth of over 1,300 feet below ground-surface 
level, and nearly 1,000 feet below sea-level, which are now 
represented by the Plains of Northern India—“ covering 
the largest portion of Sind, Northern Rajputana, the 
whole of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Behar, Bengal 
and half of Assam ” (Geology of India, pp. 219, 253). 

Now, the formation of this Indo-Gangetic Alluvial 
Area only. commenced after the final upheaval of the 
Himalayas, and it has continued “ all through the Pleisto¬ 
cene up to the present ” {Ibid, p. 247). In other words, 
it is of Early Quaternary, i.e. (speaking geologically), of 
comparatively receut, though absolutely incalculably old, 
formation. And—here we come to the point of these 
remarks—the wind-blown accumulations of the Thar, 
which, it seems, give to Rajputana that arid, desert ap¬ 
pearance which it presents to-day—as though it had once 
constituted the bottom of a former local sea—are even 
younger than these great though comparatively juvenile 
alluvial Plains*! 

On Mr. Das it seems to have acted as a veritable 
mirage! 

With the complete evanishment into the thinnest of 
thin air of Mr. Das’s beautiful dreams regarding his 
Miocene, or Pliocene, or Pleistocene Rig-Fedic “Indo- 
Aryans ” in Sapta-Sindhu, and the oceans by which he 
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thought they were surrounded, away also into the same 
thin air disappear all those other ambitious theories about 
the origins of outside western races and cultures which 
he has striven so ingeniously to elaborate in his book. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with them at all. 

, If, then, the Gangetic basin, from Sapta-Sindhavah'to 
Assam, considered as a marine area, was only a thing of 
remote old Eocene times, possibly even late Cretaceous 
times, and, whatever it was after that and up to Pliocene 
times, became a fluoiatile area sometime during the Plio¬ 
cene sub-period, i.e., about, or not long after, the tectonic 
appearance of the Himalayas—the days, say, when the 
Siwaliks were a notable stronghold of the Anthropoids, 
and Man had probably not even yet made his debut upon 
the Earth; and if the various marine deposits in the 
extreme western corner of the extra-Peninsula, i.e., in. 
Sind, Catch, and the Salt-Range—say also in the Jammu 
hills—pointing to sea-encroachments there, effected either 
by the great Southern Ocean or by an external Tethys 
north of the northernmost point of India—are also refer¬ 
able to approximately early Eocene times ; and if, except 
for remote and transitory coastal deposits, Geology reveals 
nothing as to Rajputana itself having ever been covered 
by sea-water, and the salinity of its several Salt-Lakes 
and, even its generally arid aspect to-day can be accounted 
for in the definite way that Sir T. H. Holland and Dr. 
Christie do account for them; in short, if, not only 
throughout historical and proto-historical times, but even 
throughout the ages during which Man may be supposed 
to have been upon the Earth, there is nothing to show 
that any Rajputana Sea ever even existed, much less 
lasted up to the end of the Tertiary Era, i.e., up to the 
close of the Pliocene sub-period of that Era : what becomes 
of Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’scasef Nothing seems to 
remain but to dismiss it. This I, at least, feel constrained 



to do on the evidence, even as examined only so far—-yet 
not without congratulating him on the industry and 
knowledgeableness which alone could have collected so 
great an array of assorted materials as that shown in 
Mg-Vedic India, and on the ingenuity and enthu¬ 
siasm with which, albeit unsuccessfully, he has placed 
those materials before the Court, i.e., the reading public. 
He lias at least erected a Sign-Post which serves the 
very useful purpose of warning us not to venture into the 
Oceanic wastes and arid deserts that he talks about, hut 
to pursue our literary wanderings elsewhere. Inspite 
of his apparently unbounded credulity—in all matters 
touching Sapta-Sindhu and the “ Indo-Aryans ” who, he 
thinks, lived there in Miocene times, as highly civilized 
men—he does seem to have thought things out for him¬ 
self. That alone entitles him to our felicitations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A fact which is of great importance for the future of 
anthropology and which has escaped the notice of super¬ 
ficial observers of the anthropological movement—of those 
who seek for some anatomical novelty, losing sight of the 
true scope and object of our studies—is the new compila¬ 
tion made in late years of anthropological tables much 
more extensive and ample than the old and antiquated 
ones of Topinard (and this has naturally followed from 
the accumulation of the huge mass of materials that have 
been recently studied). It may well he conceived that 
if these old tables, although incomplete, have in the past 
been of so much service whenever one undertook the soma¬ 
tic study of any population of the earth, so much more 
•will the new tables, which represent an incomparably 
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superior and better instrument of work and which greatly 
reduce the labour of supplementary research, prove—and 
they have already proved—to be useful to students of 
anthropology. The tables which have been drawn up in 
the early years of the present century, are due to three 
eminent anthropologists, universally known, not for their 
personal opinions—which some people go prying about 
for the proper estimation of unknown celebrities—but for 
the immense service that they have rendered to the pro¬ 
gress of our studies, and they are, mentioned in the order 
of publication of their works : Deniker,' Ivanovski, 2 and 
Martin.’ Whosoever has undertaken a study of anthro¬ 
pology—not purely morphological, or anatomical, since in 
such a case it is necessary to have recourse to other 
branches of science—whoever has had to lecture on 
anthropology, knows how much trouble has been spared 
in research and with what rapidity things can he acquired 
and mastered by making use of Deniker or Martin in 
place of Topinard and Ranke. In this way is being 
achieved a continuous progress in toto, which attests to 
the maturity and autonomy now attained by our science. 

Of course it is not to be thought that there is no 
defect anywhere and that the work already done is above 
all criticism. On the contrary, it is certainly our duty— 
however disagreeable—to be very much on our guard 
with regard to the data, supplied by Martin’s tables 
owing, it may be, either to the confirmed ill-health of the 
author—for which reason he left the public chair which 
he had rendered illustrious at Zurich—or to the exces¬ 
sive confidence placed by him in some of his collabora¬ 
tors, as is quite probable. I give a few examples, with 


1 Denikf.b (J ), Les Ra> 
- Ivanovski (A. A.), No 
n Martin (U.), Lehrbm 
1914, 


Paris, 1900, Appendices, 
iw, 1911, 
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the hope that in a second edition of the valuable Lehf- 
buoh the errors of the tables will be corrected. 

In the table of stature there appears on page 213, an 
author “ Gischiga ” who had measured the Jukagiri and 
the Tungusi: everything instead shows that here we have 
to do with Mrs. Jochelson-Brodskv, and that Gischiga 
is not an anthropologist, but is only a district of the 
extreme N. E. of Siberia called by that name or rather 
Ghiseighinsk. Checking individual figures, we may 
correct several •: for example, the average stature of the 
Igorot given by Bean. is 1540 mm. and not 1549^ 
that of the Semangs measured by Annandale is 
1528 and not 1520 whicli represents the span between the 
arms. An error has crept in with reference to the 
Kayans indicated by the statures 1572 and $ 
1440, which are erroneously attributed to Haddon, while, 
instead we have here those measured by Nieuwenhuis and 
published by Kohlbrugge : the 21 Kayans of 
Haddon have the average of 1550 and do not appear in 
Martin’s table. 

The same inaccuracies can be pointed out in the table 
of the cephalic - index on page 674 for the Kayans 
and 9 who are attributed to Haddon but . belong- 
instead to Kohlbrugge. On page 672 the cephalic index 
79 - 9 of the Lepchas is attributed erroneously to Legendre 
while it appears in the “ Census of India” for 57 Lepchas 
of Sikkim. 

In the table of nasal index there are given some data 
that cannot be compared with one another on account 
of the technically different methods adopted for the 
measurement of the nasal length or, as it is sometimes 
improperly called, the nasal height. It can Ire measured 
by the method of taking a' shorter length, fiiz., the distance 
from the point of the lowest depression . of the nasal 
dorsum (instead of the nasion) to the sub-nasal point and 
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since, for getting the nasal index one has to take this 
length as equal to 100, therefore, if this is smaller, the 
nose appears larger, viz., we get a higher figure as the 
nasal index. Thus the figures obtained from the natives 
of the Philippines by Bean who adopted the lowest point 
of the depression “ between the eyes ”* have to be omitted 
in the table on page 448 of Martin : and moreover. Bean 
himself says that his indices are not to be compared with 
those of other authors. I think also that the nasal index 
of 70 2 for the Soiots measured by Gorotscenko (referred 
to by Mrs. Jochelson-Brodsky, but perhaps by a misprint) 
is to be changed into 7fi'2, as we find it in the tables of 
Ivanovsky. Finally, we fail to understand why Martin 
gives 66’7 as the nasal index for the Ainus measured by 
Koganei: for the Ainus of Jeso I have obtained from the 
figures of Koganei 68 - 0 as the index and for the Ainus of 
Sakhalin (who are only 8 in number) 717. 

Moreover, everything relating to the geographical 
distribution of the people in the tables of Martin leaves 
much to be desired : it would suffice to say that Martin 
places in ^sia many peoples who are inside the geogra¬ 
phical boundaries of Europe: the Syrian’s (“Zirianen,”' 
who are not to be confounded with the Syriacs), the 
Permiaks, the Baskiri, the Osseti, the Tatars of Cazan 
measured by Sucharew, the Calmtiks that were measured 
by Vorobieff and by Koroleff and belong both to Astrakan. 

The three tables in the “ appendix ” of Deniker do not 
show the names of the particular authors with regard to 
stature and cephalic index : only in the case of the small 
table of nasal index are the names of the authors given. 
As regards Asia, I found the data given by Deniker, in 
general, accurate, although a few trans-caucasian peoples 


1 Bran (R. Bennec), Filipino Tipes: Racial Anatomy 
The Philippine Journ. of Science, IV, 1909, n. 5, p. 378. 


in Taytay. 
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are found assigned to Europe, to facilitate the common 
treatment of the whole Caucasus which is adopted in the 
text. These data I have transcribed in my tables, and I 
have indicated them by the letter D, omitting the names 
of the individual authors anterior to Deniker and, utilised 
by him. It is only necessary to call attention to the fact 
that the 332 Curds whose cephalic index Deniker gives 
on p. 669 as 78'5, and who certainly are the same as 
those of Chantre, are not all but 62 g. 1 

I have found Ivanovsky’s tables extremely accurate 
and I have transcribed by far the larger number of the 
data from them, indicating them by Iv./ thus omitting 
the authors utilised by him whose names can be verified 
from his tables: from these also I have drawn almost 
all the percentages which are seen in my tables, accord¬ 
ing to the subdivisions of Ivanovsky. I have omitted 
nearly all the series containing less than 10 individuals 
which are very numerous, although not entirely useless. 

A fact to be taken into consideration is the arrange¬ 
ment of the material. This has been done by Deniker 
and by Martin in the simplest way, distributing, that is 
to say, the material into just as many sections as there 
are parts of the globe ; to this Ivanovsky had added 
Russia, taking out the Russian territory from Asia and 
from Europe. This innovation, if it shows up the enor¬ 
mous anthropometric work accomplished by Russian 
anthropologists which can be cited to the honour of a 
generation now gone out, is not, however, an innovation 


1 Chants* (£.), Recherchea a-nthropologiqnei dnna VAsic occideniale. Arch, du 
Musecm d’Hist. Nat. de Lyon. T. IV, Lyon, 1895, p. 102. Besides, this ind. is to be 
taken with great caution, in as much as Chantre assorts (Ibid. p. 113) that almost 
all the Cords hare deformed cranium, tho $ a little less. 

9 Indirectly I have also made nso of tho older work of Ivanovsky (A.A.), 
Ob aniropologhicesckivx $ottiavje naseUnija Rosxij. Moscow, 1904 (unfortunately— 
under the present conditions—I have not been aide to procure a copy). 
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destined * to be perpetuated, it not being rational, and, - 
moreover, being surpassed by historical events. 

Of the other authors, I shall mention that Mrs. 
Jochelson-Brodsky, on her return from the “Jesup Ex¬ 
pedition,” published in 1906, two tables, one of the stature, 
and the other of the ceph. index “ of the ural altaic peoples 
and of the other peoples of north-eastern Asia,” 1 making 
known to the west the great progress that the anthropolo¬ 
gical study of these peoples had made in the Russian 
empire, and adding a few new' facts from that useful 
“Expedition,” which, however, notwithstanding the 
high patronage of the “ American Museum of Natural 
Histpry,” has not yet published all the anthropometric 
results. The comprehensive designation of these peoples 
is however so confusedly arranged as to place the Lapps 
alongside the Torguts, the Chukchi beside the Tatars 
of Cazan, the Chinese next to the Baskivi and so on. 

I believe that we should consider this first period of 
preparation of the materials of study as at an end and 
that we may pass on to the second period, when we 
should try to find some logical orientation among such 
data as have gone on accumulating ; this orientation can 
perhaps be realised by distributing the peoples as if they 
could be classified in varieties and sub-varieties, allocating 
them in a provisional scheme and overlooking all that,— 
unfortunately a great deal—which we ignore about them. 
The objection is obvious: the peoples represent ordi¬ 
narily mixtures of many varieties. Nevertheless we do 
not consider it convenient to adopt the system of having 
pure series (Sergi): it would be very easy to set aside all 
that which does not fit in well enough, but naturally 
would thus be so much the less convincing for others. It 
_ is necessary instead to take the ethnic groups just as 

1 Jochelson-Brodsky (D.) f Zur Topogrophie des iveiblichen Kovpers nordottsibiri- 
$cher Folter. Arch, f, Anthrop. N. F., V., 1906, pp. 7, 12. 
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they are, that is to say, more or less mixed up, and to hear 
in mind that the taxonomic classification satisfies the 
majority in each series examined. When one deals with 
some ethnic groups that are little known, or for whom 
the taxonomic classification of the majority appears to be 
very little clear or impossible owing to pronounced ad¬ 
mixture, one has to desist from such classification : thus, 
for such groups we have the designation of “ unclassified 
groups.” Of course, it. is not to he supposed that all the 
individuals of such groups are unclassifiable; on the 
contrary every individual could very well be classified by 
physical anthropologists. It is, instead, the ethnologist 
who cannot pronounce with regard to the classification of 
the ethnip group, since it is one thing to take into consi- 
. deration, for example, every Japanese, and another thing 
to consider the “ Japanese ” people as we necessarily 
have to do in our tables. An arbitrary procedure does 
not advance science, while in many cases we have to 
leave to the future the task of drawing these people out 
from the limbo of the. unclassified. They meanwhile 
represent problems for students to work at. As Pittard 
has rightly observed : “ There will certainly come a day 
when anthropology will disentangle the skein of the 
Asiatic people. That will be when we have entirely got 
rid of all the linguistic and political etiquettes which 
encumber the road without any profit to science.” 1 


1 Pittarh (E.), Anthropologic <le la Boumcniie. fas penplea ftporadiqvcs dc la 
Dobi'ndja : III Contrihntion « Vetudc anlhropologiqut tfe* Knrdcs, " Bnl). 800. Homn 
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To proceed to a naturalistic classification we wish to 
examine Matthew’s hypothesis that the primitive centre of 
dispersion of the Hommidte was situated in central Asia, 
and that the first waves of distribution proceeded to the 
south of the great range of mountains, whose E. W. 
direction represented a protective defence for those early 
Hominidae.' Besides the tropical forests on the continent, 
the insular habitat in the islands in the Indian Ocean and 
the Western Pacific, must have served as so many areas 
of preservation for particular sections of these first human 
groups. According to Matthew the same distribution 
must have taken place on general lines for all the 
Primates 2 : the South-American centre of dispersion is 
relegated to the domain of fable. 

We do not think that the hypothesis of Matthew is 
absolutely opposed to ours, which was given by us .at the 
same time as his, 3 namely, that there have been three 
genetic centres of the races in Asia—one for the Eura- 
siatic North (formation of the Leucoderms), another for 
eastern Asia, 4 whence the formation of the yellow stock 
and its derivatives in America and in Oceania, and 
a third for the southern regions of the ancient world. 
In fact, the two first centres may be contiguous if we 
place them, for instance, towards Zungaria. If we place 


‘ Matthew (W. D.), Climate and Evolution. Annals of tl.e New York Academy 
» Matthew (W. D.), loo. cit. Figures 6 and 7 show exactly the same geonemio 

8 Gioefrida-Roggeri (V.), La cosi detta culla dell' umanita. “ Riv, Ital. di 
8 ooiol.” xix, fasc. V-VI, 1915, p. 633. 

think that Prof. Bonle has rightly adjudged my hypothesis as “ a sort of conciliation 
between the monogenists and polygenists ” (“L’Anthropologie,” xxviii, 1917, p. 698). 
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a single Alum of ancestral representatives in central 
Asia, and admit that the passage of the southern barrier 
was effected in successive waves, then it follows that, even 
With such a hypothesis, the third genetic centre placed 
by us in the southern regions, can be connected origin¬ 
ally with central Asia. In other words, the unity of 
the filum is anterior to the differentiation, contemplated 
in our hypothesis. . 

The hypothesis of Matthew is in favour of lietero- 
chronism, so that we can complete it in the form of a 
scheme for Asia, distributing as follows all the Asiatics 
of the present day : 

(a) Groups of the 1st cycle of migrations: Proto- 
morphs and (secondly) metamorphs of India and the 
Philippines, the Ainus, Negritoes, Australoids (Veddah, 
Toala, etc.), Dravidians. 

( b) Groups of the 2nd cycle of migrations: Leuco- 

derms, Mongolians, Indonesians. 1 

That Asia was inhabited in Palaeolithic times, when 
the -fauna was different from that at the present day is a 
fact that has been already demonstrated : Deniker 1 notes 
the association of instruments of quartzite with the bones 
of extinct animals in the ancient alluvium of the rivers 
Nerbudda, Krishna and Godavari 2 and records other 
instruments in Siberia beside the skeleton of a mammoth 
broken to pieces. What some of the ancient inhabitants 
may have been we may surmise from the excavations 
of Turkestan, which have yielded elongated crania with 
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rion-mongoloid features, 1 2 but this does not enlighten u» 
about the origin of the most important stoek for the 
Asiatic continent, which is precisely Homo Aeiatieus (L.j, 
or Homo orientals. 

To go further back as Klaatsch did with that futile 
hypothesis which Keith has called pan-anthropoid,* some¬ 
what in derision, is not our task. 

Let us content ourselves therefore, necessarily, with 
the present data and appreciate them as already done by 
De Quatrefages from a purely systematic point of view. 
Moreover, we believe that the human fossils of Europe.. 
appertain to another cycle of migrations, anterior to those 
here considered. 

The characters of H. Asiaticm have been given by a 
large number of authors. Biasutti, last and most com¬ 
plete of all, mentions: 3 leiotrichy, brachyskelic (thick 
and short) somatic proportions, Mongolian eye, and 
characteristic flatness of face, which together with the 
projection of the zigomatic bones constitute the Mongo¬ 
lian face. One may say that H. Asiaticm is recognised 
by the face: “ it represents a low relief in all its parts: 
the slightly retreating forehead passes without the relief 
of superciliary arches on to the medium facial plain where 
the long nasal bones, narrow and flat, are inserted without 
depressions at the roots, while the large zigomatic bones 
protrude forward and beyond; so that the nasal dorsum 
emerges little from the cheeks which are large and full; 
the eyes with their Mongolian fold are at the surface of 
the head ; alveolar prognathism is wanting (at least in the 


1 Sergi (G.), Dalle esploraziuni del Turkestan —" Atti Soo. Rom. Anfcrop.” xiii, 
1907, fasc. Ill, fig. 2, etc. ; aleo of the same author, Europa, Turin, 1908, pp. 431 ff. 

2 Keith (A.), Klaatsch's Theory of the 'Descent of Man , Nature, Ixxv, Febr. 16, 
1911; pp. 508-610. 

9 BlASUTTl (R ), Studt sulla distribuzione dei caratteri e dei tipi antropologici. 
“ Memorie Geografiche.” (Suppl. “ Riv. Geogr. Ital "), 1912, N. 18, Florence, pp. 121 
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pure forms) and instead there is a certain projection 
forward of the whole of the upper face in continuation 
of the plain given by the forehead. The mandible is high, 
wide transversallv and with the chin sometimes a little 
prominent. The face* high and broad as it is, appears of 
large dimensions.” 

From the systematic point of view these are all 
characteristics not deeply marked: they are very little 
more than the characteristics of a sub-species, even adding 
the two integumentary characteristics of the cutaneous 
coloration, more or less yellow in tone, and of the scant 
hairiness of the body. Although the habitat of this little 
species is very vast and situated at various terrestrial 
heights, the internal homogeneity of the characteris¬ 
tics is such as to present only slight regional modifications 
of the type. 

If the morphological facts described above do 
not permit any subdivisions into varieties—and that is 
natural, since they appertain to all the component parts 
of the species, H. Asiaticus ,—there are yet other charac¬ 
teristics to be taken into consideration, which might not 
be the same for all; these are the shape, short or long, 
high or low, of the cranium, as appears from diverse 
indices (ind. of width-length and of height), the stature 
and the nasal index. Really these characters are the best 
for the subdivision of H. Asiaticus, as for the subdivision 
of other human species, and practically they have been 
already utilised in the descriptions that have been given 
(for example, by Denikev) about this or that ‘population.’ 
Those summary notices which we read at the end of every 
description (average stature, ceph. or nas. index, generally 
of the living) should be complied and collected together 
in a systematic table. But a systematic exposition of 
these three characteristics, or better, of their averages— 
eventually also of other characteristics, e.g., the facial 
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index—can only be obtained by adopting a systematic 
classification of the populations : a simple succession of 
figures in ascending or descending order, or of the peoples 
in an alphabetical order, resembling the lists published 
by Deniker, by Ivanovsky or by Martin, is without im¬ 
portance for the purpose of subdividing the species 27. 
Asiaticus. 

A glance at any one of these three lists shows at once, 
that the cephalic index of the so-called Mongolians and 
their kindred does not present such a uniformity of brachy- 
cephalism, as to render this character useless for the 
subdivision of W. Asiaticus : on the contrary, this species 
includes as many dolico-mesaticephals as brachycephals, 
and the first, in my opinion, are the morphological prede¬ 
cessors of the second. If we add the criterion of the 
relative height of the cranium, as has been done by 
Biasutti with the help of the index of width-height in his 
Map VII, the uniformity disappears entirely, giving place 
to a distinction of areas and zones more or less circum¬ 
scribed, which is of the greatest interest for the purpose 
of the subdivision of H. Asiaticus, sought by us. In 
Map VII of Biasutti we find the extreme N. E. Asia 
forming a quite distinct zone : it is an area in which the 
average cephalic index varies from 81 to 82*9 in the 
living subjects and in which plati-cephalism is not very 
prominent. This area is inhabited by the Chukchi and 
the Asiatic Eskimo : both of them appear in our classi¬ 
fication as 27. Asiaticus neoarcticus, in consideration of 
their kinship with the American Eskimo who really 
appertain to the same variety. 

Proceeding towards the west we find other distinct 
zones for the ceph. index: all the remaining portion of 
Siberia, with the exclusion of the Samoyeds, the Soyots 
and the Yenisseian Ostyaks, show a ceph. index varying 
on an average from 78 to 82 9 in living subjqgts, while 
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platicephalism attains its maximum of frequency, that is 
to say is more than f. To this zone we assign H. Asiatic 
cub palceoarcticus 1 which is comparatively dolicho- 
mesaticephalic, and JBT. Asiaticus altaicus which tends 
more towards hrachycephalism. The distinction how¬ 
ever depends upon other differences and is based specially 
upon a study of the now almost extinct Yenisseian tribes, 
whom we conventionally call “Altaic.” We put to¬ 
gether the Samoyeds, Soyots and the Yenisseian Ostyaks 
in a brachycephalic sub-variety: Palceoarctieus bracjhy - 
tnorphus 

Proceeding towards the south we find two zones of 
clear and distinct hrachycephalism : one represented by 
Manchuria and by the contiguous maritime zone, the 
other represented by central Asia. The whole of the 
latter area however does not appertain to H. Asiaticus, 
as we must separate from it the area inhabited by the 
Galchas, the Tajiks and other kindred Pamirians, who we 
maintain, differing from Sergi, have nothing of the 
Mongolian in them. 1 2 These being left aside there re¬ 
mains a nucleus of true Asiatics with ceph. ind. above 83 
and with more than f of platicephals whom we put 
collectively with the Manchus : both (that is to say, the 
Manchus and the other Mongolians of Central Asia) 
appear in our classification, conventionally, as H. Asiati¬ 
cus centralis. 

Still further to the south there are prominent 
two areas, Tibet and China (with Corea), both with a 


1 Really the Palmoarctic zone is touch more extensive and includes almost the 
whole habitat of B. Asiaticus : it is useless to say that we have to do with denomina¬ 
tions which have only a geographical approximation, for a mnemonic purpose. 

2 Gtupprida-Ruggeri (V.), A proposito di alcuni risultati antropologici della 
spedizione De FV-ippi al Caracoram. Rend. R- Acc. 8c. Fis. and Mat. di, Napoli. Ber. 
3a , Voi. XXIV, 1918. It is therefore not possible for me to follow the system -of 
Sergi, which hss beeu newly taken op by Frassetto and which 1 consider to ha rather 
misleading. „ 
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slight tendency towards brachycephalism, having average 
ceph. indices from 79 to 82 9 in living subjects. The 
Chinese and the Coreans show also a great tendency to¬ 
wards bypsicephalism having from \ to f of hypsicephals, 
who are not found among the Tibetans. The first are 
considered by us as typical M. Asiaticus while the second 
appear as H. Asiaticus tibetanus. 

Last of all there remains Indo-China which in Map 
VII of Biasutti present the whole variation of the ceph. 
ind., while the somewhat high percentage of hypsicephal- 
ism characterises them. Of the various areas which 
may be distinguished in Indo-China, the most extensive 
one appears to be that which goes towards the Gulf of 
Siam, in which there is confirmed brachycephalism with 
indices of 83 and more on an average in living subjects. 
The natives who show this strong brachycephalism have 
been denominated by us H. Asiaticus merklionalis ; 
while the others who show Dolicho-mesaticephalism have 
been called H. Asiaticus protomorphus. 

Let us now examine Biasutti’s other maps and draw 
conclusions from them. Map IV, which relates to stature, 
also shows that there are distinct zones and areas. One 
of them appears clearly to be confined to the extreme 
N. E.: the area of the Neo-arctics above mentioned, whose 
stature is rather low. Lower still is that of all the 
Palseoarctie peoples. A perceptible rise is seen in the 
Altaics according to the tables transcribed by me (cf. 
tab. I), although they always remain below the average. 
Nor are the gre it majority of ethnical groups in Central 
Asia tall, not even the Chinese and the Coreans. Of low 
stature are the people of Indo-China and the Tibetans, 
leaving aside a few groups. One may conclude that 
H. Asiaticus is essentially of low stature, having only 
some local groups of high stature ; but, even in the very 
slight oscillations of this characteristic, certain lines 
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coincide with those that I have shown for the ceph. 
ind., confirming the existence of some distinct human 
varieties. 

Also in Map VI of Biasutti which is devoted to the 
variations of the nasal index, the extreme N. E. is seen 
isolated by a high grade of leptorrhiny which is charac¬ 
teristic of the Eskimos and of the Chukchi, while the 
extreme S. E., that is to say, Indo-China, is distinguished 
by the opposite feature. In analogy with the nasal index 
are distributed the variations of the fac. ind., which are 
seen in Map V of Biasutti. While among all the great 
mass of the Palseoarctics, the Altaics and the central 
Asiatics, the face is predominantly mesoprosopic, (fac. ind. 
83-85'9), the extreme N. E. is distinguished by a certain 
frequency of leptoprosopy, which agrees with the low 
nasal index, and this also is seen in the Chinese of the 
north and in some groups of Central Asia. The opposite 
fact is observed in Indo-China, and this is in accord with 
the high nasal index (platyrrhiny). 

I pass over the Ainus and the Japanese : the first, 
because they have been considered by Biasutti as one of 
the most ancient branches of H. Oceanicus. Certainly 
here we have a local form whose relationship to H. Asia- 
Hem has very little support and that only in the colour 
of the skin. We, instead, allocate them among the proto- 
morphic relics, 1 who have been placed in the last three 
tables. 

The Japanese, about whom there can be no doubt that 
they are Xanthoderms, have been allocated to the un¬ 
classified groups of these, it not being possible to use the 
average of their anthropological characteristics for the 
reason that the averages are obtained from values differ¬ 
ing much from each other: many varieties, some of which 
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do not at all belong to R. Asiatiom, have entered into 
the composition of the Japanese people, and in very re¬ 
markable proportions. The same may be said of many 
peoples of Indo-China. Undoubtedly the Chinese also 
are not homogeneous; but their impurity and mixture, 
which are manifest in the north and in the south, 
are not, considering the large ethnic mass, so serious as 
among the Japanese. . Therefore, we consider H. Sinicm 
as quite the same with H. Asiatiom, giving to the latter 
a concrete and adequate connotation. 

The variety protomorphm is based principally on the 
results of the “ Census of India 1,1 which shows that Assam 
is peopled by mesaticephalic, meso-platyrrhines of low 
stature, who are also found here and there in Southern 
China, viz., in the Lissu, Lolo and Miao-tse tribes. What¬ 
ever may be said about the Lolos, it is certain that the 
figures published by Delisle * are purely Mongolian. On 
the other hand the 29 Lolos, about whom Legendre gave 
information in 1910 3 —that is to say, 19 in a first com¬ 
munication and 10 in a second communication which 
could not be utilised by Ivanovski (who added only the 
first 19 to the 6 of Delisle)—show characters so different, 
as regards stature and the nasal index that for tbe time 
it is necessary to put them aside (although they are tran¬ 
scribed in our Tables I, II and III), in order not to preju¬ 
dice the diagnosis of this variety. It is not impossible 
that we are dealing with allogenic residues who in their 
turn are found amongst other primitive residues of M. 
Asiaticws, whom I have placed in the variety protomor- 
phus. Both of them must have been pushed forward by 


1 <7/. Risley (H. H.), The People of India , London, 1915, App. iv, p 402. 
s Delisle (E.), Sur les caracteres physiques des populations du Tibet Sud Oriental. 
1 Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop.,” Paris 1918, p. 473. 

» Legender (A.), Les Lolos, “ Boll. et. Mem. Soc. Anthrop ” Paris, 1910, p. 77, 
,nd of the same author, Far West Qhinois, Aborigines ; Lolos Ibid., p. 620, 
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the later formations and must have travelled very far 
from their original northern fatherland. 

The variety tneridionalis —which appears indeed in 
8. E. Bengal, on the boundary-line with Burmah, in the 
Chakmas of Rangamati (to the east of Chittagong), and 
extends into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula—is also of low 
stature and has a nasal index just between the last limit 
of mesorrhiny and the beginning of platirrhiny, and is 
decidedly brachycephalic: it is principally on account of 
this last character that they differ from the former. 

In order that I may not be lightly blamed for reason¬ 
ing on averages, let me say that, as in S. E. Asia we find 
together representatives of both these varieties, I there¬ 
fore assign to the variety protomorplms the individuals 
with more elongated cranium (the forms which it assumes 
belong to the sphere of skeletal craniology), and to the 
variety meridionalis , those with a short cranium. If in 
the other characters, the two varieties are very similar, 
that indicates precisely that here we have simple varieties, 
which obviously are by no means pure. The platyrrhiny, 
which is more pronounced in Assam, shows that some 
.races with equatorial physical characters (which coincide 
with some residue of the Mon-khmer language) has 
entered into the mixture. But—leaving aside the penin¬ 
sula of Malacca, in which we have various protomorphic 
relics that do not form a part, of H. Asiatiem— the 
strongest metamorphism (that is to say, change of 
form) has come into existence in southern Indo-Ohina, 
which presents other little known races akin to the 
Indonesians. 

I conclude by bringing together the anthropological 
characters of diverse varieties in the following summary, 
which is obtained from the data that are furnished in 
extenso in Tables I, II and III, with the exception of the 
Lolos of Legendre who could not be taken into account 
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for the reasons stated above, and also of some with doubt¬ 
ful nasal index (the Soiots, Manchus and Torguts). 


Summaky I. 

Anthropometric Characters of the Asiatic 
Xanthoderms. 




Deniker did not proceed otherwise when fixing the 
stature and cephalic index (with the nasal index he did 
not trouble himself) of the Nordic, Alpine, Dinaric, Ibero- 
insular and the other vaces of Europe, nor has a better 
method been yet found for the identification of such races; 
be that said to the honour of our lamented colleague. 

Among the Xanthoderms, the lowest stature is found 
among the Palseo-arctic people in a wide sense, who 
make up the largest part of the Siberians; specially the 
brachymorpirns sub-variety presents the minimum stature, 
but it is characterised besides by brachycephaly and some 
other characters that are not found in the Summary, 
that is to say, by platycephalism. In fact, Rudenko 
writes with regard to the Ostyaks of the Yenissei: “ Like 
the Samoyeds and the Soiots they have very low crania 
(84i'0% of the individuals are chamae-cephalic)” 1 He 
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deduces from all the characters taken together that these 
three peoples are closely related, and thus he feels justi¬ 
fied in propounding the following hypothesis, which has 
the merit of being in accord with the views previously pro-, 
pounded by Castren, by Charusiu and by Goroschtschenko: 
“A fairly numerous people, the Soyots (oranother people 
of the same race) quitted, in former times, the Altai 
Mountains, proceeded towards the north and fixed their 
habitation in the basin of the river Yenissei where we find 
the remains of this people under the name of the Ostyaks 
of Yenissei. Passing farther towards the north, a party 
of this same people occupied the polar Tundra up to the 
Gulf of Khatan in the east; another party moved towards 
the west, crossed the Ural Mountains and settled in the 
northern confines of Europe up to Scandinavia inclusive.. 
In this region it is known under the name of the Samoyed, 
and on the peninsula of Kolsky and in Scandinavia it is 
known by the name of Laps.”' 

Besides making this hypothesis lludenko maintains that 
on the other hand the Ostyaks of the Ob and the VoguL 
belong both to another race. Deniker also believes them 
to be another race naming them “Ugri,” short and doli¬ 
chocephalic, or to be more exact mesaticephalic. These 
two characteristics, in our opinion, connect them with 
other Pakeoarctics, as may be seen from our Tables I, 
II and III ; while we, agreeing with the hypothesis 
referred to above, separate the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks' 
of the Yenissei and the Soyots in a braebymorphous 
subvariety. 

The .populations which are now to bo found in the 
high valleys of the Altai belong partly to the' variety 
(diatom and partly to the variety centralis, as can be seen 
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in a work recently published by Hild6n.‘ This Finnish 
anthropologist was able, in the summer of 1914, to make 
a voyage to study the eastern regions of the Russian 
Altai and to measure 162 Lebedins, 88 Tubalars and 
49 Telengets of both sexes. He believes, from his somato* 
logical examination, that the Lebedins, who are farthest 
north, are to be considered as Ugres from the Ob in an 
impure state, whilst the Tubalars are more strongly mixed 
with the Turco-Tatar peoples, and the Telengets, who are 
the most southern of all, must be included amongst the 
Mongolic peoples, although they also present an Ob- 
Ugrian element. 

In my opinion all these denominations only bring con¬ 
fusion and seem to me exactly those linguistical and 
political labels which are better left aside. For this 
purpose we wish to show how the three ethnical groups 
above mentioned can be simply classified according to the 
preceding Summary I of the “Anthropometric character¬ 
istics of the Asiatic Xanthoderms,” and we therefore give 
the averages of the male sex after Hild6n : 


Stature 

61 Lebedins^ 1026 
37 Tubalars^ 1634 
20 Telengets 1631 


Cepb. Ind. Nasal Ind. 

80-1 78-0 

82-7 80-7 

86-2 75-6 


The averages of this last group are in admirable con¬ 
cord with the averages which I have assigned to JB. 
asiaficus centralis in Summary I. For the first group there 
is instead a choice between the ttvo varieties altaicus 
and tibetanus, in whose averages we find those of-the 
Lebedins, but considering the geographical criterion^- 
i.e., from the fact that we know the habitat of the; 
Lebedins—the precise indication must be to assign 


Hilpk's (K.), Anthropologische Untereu 


gen ufcer die eingeborener. 
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titfem to the variety altaicus. Lastly, the Tubalars give 
averages which show a ^mixture between altaicus and 
centralis, as the stature and the nasal index are some¬ 
what higher than those general to the first and the ceph. 
index is somewhat lower than that we give for the 
second, in agreement with the geographical position 
Of the Tubalars, which is intermediate between the 
Lebedins and the Telengets. We have thus given an 
example of our method of using these three physical 
1 characteristics in the systematic scheme. 
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The Asiatic Leucoderms, according to our scheme of 
classification already published. 1 belong either to Homo 
indoeuropccns dolichomorphits or to Homo indoeuropteus 
brachymorphm , two varieties of H. indoenropcetis, or H. 
occidentalis, that are met with also in Europe. 

The Dolichomorphits Whites, one may follow up more 
or less clearly from the Mediterranean up to Cashghar and 
to India, but with great variations in stature and appre¬ 
ciable variations also in the ceph. ind. according to 
Biasutti’s map V. It is doubtful whether they are all 
related to the Mediterraneans, or whether there are 
representatives of the Nordics with fair hair and light 
blue eyes. Both the branches having proceeded from 
the anthropogenic centre of N. W. Asia, the initial 
difference between them must have been very slight or 
none at all, and it is reasonable to think that those who 
came last have better conserved the leucodermic charac¬ 
ters. The last comers are the Iranians, whose arrival in 
their present habitat may be referred to about the middle 
of the 9th century B.C. : to them von Luschan assigns the 
Curds, seen by him, who have elongated crania, fine hair 
and light blue eyes. 2 On the other hand, these last two 
peculiarities were not observed in the Curds by Chantre. 3 

The Brachymorphm Whites are found in various areas 
of anterior Asia intermixed with the Dolichomarphus, 

* 6lUFFRlDA.lt uggehi (V.), Schema di daesificaxione degli Hominidae altuali 
"Arch, per l’Antrop. e l’Etnol,” XLll, 1912, fa sc. 1, p. HI, and also L'V'jmo attuale, 
op. cit.j p- 156. 

4 Von Lusohan (F.), The Early Inhabitants a} Western Asia. “ Journ. ft. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” XLI, 1911, p. 299. He adds that they speak an Aryan Language allied to 
Modern Persian. 

4 Chantre (E.), op. oil., pp. 104105, 242.—See also by the same author : 
Jlecherches unihropologiques site le Caveats. T. IV, Populations actueiies. Paris—Lyon, 
1887, p. 283. 
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producing numerous peoples who are unclassified, not for 
ignorance of tlieir anthropological constitution, but because 
of the impossibility of assigning to them any single colloca¬ 
tion. Thus there arc certain Kurdish tribes who do not 
show the dolichomorpliic type, but the brachymorphic : 
such are specially the Curds of Transcaucasia in Russian 
Armenia. 1 The contrast repeats itself also among the 
Yesidi of Mesopotamia, who according to Goroscht- 
schewskr are mesaticephalous, while von Luschan has seen 
other settlements of those resembling the Kyzilbash of the 
northern Mesopotamia, who are hyper-braehycephalous. 
The fact stands that the Curds measured by Pittard are 
quite different from those of von Luschan, being strongly 
brachycephalic and never having fine hair and light blue 
-eyes ; Pittard also writes about them : “ For us the true 
Kurds arid the true Armenians appear to be of the same 
ethnic group,” 3 that is to say, the group of the brachy- 
cephals of high stature. Evidently these are not the 
true Curds for von Luschan, and it is difficult to say why 
they must be “ the true ” ones : we are rather inclined to 
hold that the true ones, that is, the original people who 
came down from the north are the dolichocephals, who 
'are also less pigmented. 

To the Armenians and brachycephalic Curds Pittard 
adds the Lasi, of the South-eastern littoral of the Black 
Sea, who according to his opinion must he put outside 



FjtiaRL (E.), Anthropologic dc la Roumame, Contribution a Vtiufic anthropolo • 
tjiquc da population* sporadiquc* do la DobrotUa : Lett Annvnien “Dull Soe. Iloura. 
dee Sciences,” XXI, u. 5, p. 306, Bucharest, 1012. 
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the Kart.velinn and Georgian group. 1 This decision 
appears to us perfectly logical : the affinity between the 
Armenians, the bmchicephalic Curds, the Lasi, the 
Aissori,—perhaps also the Bektasci of Licia and the 
.Kyzilbasch of Mesopotamia—is much greater than that 
between them and the Georgians ; the first are all brachi- 
cephalous and in stature lower than the average, so that 
it appears reasonable that they should be collocated in a 
sub-variety as will be seen in our Table IV. 

With the first, one may consider related, some of the 
populations of Syria : the Metuals of Lebanon, the Ansari 
of Antioch ;—Chantre 2 shows both of them as related to 
the Curds, and this may he accepted perhaps as referring 
to.the bracbycephalic Curds. According to von Luschan 
here are to be added also the Druses, the Maronits, and 
also those Semites who present the Armenoid type, about 
-whom, notably among the Kyzilbasch, he disclaims abso¬ 
lutely any artificial influence. 3 • The flat occipital form, 
in which the occiput comes straight down is accompanied 
by a rather high cranium. Pittard, although he denies 
that deformation has influence on the ceph. ind., since the 
deformation is not identical in all cases, nevertheless 
admits that it is there, and affirms that it consists princi- 
pally “ of a fronto-occipital compression making the 
-parietal and the superior occipital region project more or 
less.”* Chantre also is very explicit about the influence, 
as be admits, of infantile deformation, with regard to 
the Aissori, 5 the Lasi, 6 and the Aderbaijani, etc., 7 as follows 

■ I-irtABD (IS.), Anthropologic De la Rouma.iie, etc. : Les Cases “ Ball Sac. Boam. 
ties Scieuces " XIX, u. 5, pp. 918, 936, Bucharest, 1910. 

a Chantre (B.), Recherches anthvopologiques clans VAsie occidentals, loo, cit., p. 169. 

* Pittard (E.), Anthropologic del a Roumunie, etc., Let Lazes, loo. oii-., p. 916. 

0 Chantre (E.), Recherche* anthropologiques dans VAsie occidentals, loo. cit.. 
p. 224. 

0 Chantre (E.), Recherches anthropologiques sur le Caucase, T, 17., cit., p. 91. 
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also, from the description of the cradle in use in Asia 
Minor where he says : “ The infant being attached solidly, 
is laid upon its back and the nape of its neck does not 
take long to be flattened.” 1 The deformed Curds we hare 
referred to elsewhere. 

. However this may be, it is certain that among the 
Galchas and the Tajiks there prevails a different cranial 
form, that is platy-cephaly, and therefore we can infer 
the existence of a local sub-variety, pamiriends. There 
are always, as characters of the armeno-pmniriensisv ariety, 
strong brachycephalism and a stature higher than the 
average. On the other band the variety georgianus— 
shows slight brachicephalisra and about medium stature, 
perhaps also a more pronounced leptorrhiny. 

The Brachymorphus White can be followed East as 
far as the basin of the Tarim : in fact among the people 
of Cashgbar there prevails a brachycephalic element 
which is not Mongolian, as we fiud from the notes that 
have been so diligently registered by the Englishman, 
Stein, in two journeys of exploration (1900-1901 and 
1906-1908), in which he measured about 600 individuals. 
Joyce, 8 who has published a considerable portion of the 


appear from a comparison of the practice of the Rirgliiai, according to a description 
by UJFiLVY (Let Arpens au nord et e« .,nd de VHivdou-houcb, Paris, 1SB0, p. 397) 
" 'l'he Kirghiz women place their babies at Hie breast on a small board and attach 
them to it in such a -way that the back of their head gets flattened by pressnre.” 
It is important, to note that the Chinese traveller Hioitcn-Thsaug who visited 
Central Asia in (its, found the same custom prevalent towards tiro frontier of India 
and mentions it in two places i ef, UJK.tr, vv (Oh. do), Umnoive sin- let Hundblancs. 
“L' Anthrop 1S9S, n. 3-1, pp. 371,270. A diarscleristio refloating forehead 
seems to me observable in tho Hittitcs said to lie prisoners of Tlameses HI,. 

Europe, pp. 323, 331. 

* Joyce (T. A.), Notes on the Ph.jeinl A»thnpoh. ; „jof Chinese Turlrrtau and the 
Pamirs. '■ Journ. 11. Anthrop. Inst. XI.ll, H1I2. pp. Jf,7dC8 , see also liy the same. 
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data collected by Stein, gives specially the Waitin' as- a 
pure element—but more or less present in the majority 
of these peoples—closely related to the Galchas; there¬ 
fore the Wakhi are collocated in Table IV beside the 
Galchas and the Tajiks: their stature is intermediate 
between the two. For the cepli. ind. (Table V) we must 
take note of the fact that Joyce affirms the existence of 
artificial deformation. Naturally many of these tribes 
are of mixed Leucodermic and Xanthodermic elements, 
and therefore we have omitted them, mentioning only a 
few among the “ unclassified,” a few of the H. Asi t'iem 
and a few of IF. Indoeuropceus. The subvariety pami- 
riensis is really related to the so-called IF. Alpinm, to the 
Savoyards, etc., which fact has been misunderstood because 
of the idea that all of them were Mongoloids. 2 This is so 
far from the truth, that it is enough to say that they want 
all those characters that we have previously described as 
belonging to IF. AsiaMous. 

author: On the Physical Anthropology of the Oases of Khotan ond Keriya. Ibid~ 
XXXIII, 1903, p. 312. The last one contains the data utilised by T vanovsky ; those 
of 1912 appear in part m my tables. 

1 We must show respect to the anthropological insight of Ujfalvy who made 
the same diagnosis about the inhabitants of Wakhan 40 years ago. In Vol. 11, 
p. 156, of the Expedition scient'fique Fcanruise cn linssie en S iherie ct dans le TurJcistan, 
he writes that the Sarikols of the Eastern elope of the Pamir represent the pure 
remnants of the same white type that “ has exercised a decisive influence on the 
formation of the KashghaWans and the Tarantchi of the present, day.” While the 
Kashghavians do not now-a-daya show any blonde ©lenient (op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 49) 
yet we have the blondes among the natives of femoul ; this is to be placed in con¬ 
nection with the description given in the Chinese Aunals of the inhabitants of Lake 
Lob, tho Usun, who had blonde hair and blue eyes (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 159). It is 
very probable that at that time also only a minority of the white had such prominent 
characters as the depigmentation, which attracted so strongly the attention of all tho 
brown peoples: cf. De UjfaI/Vy (Ch.), Lcs Aryans, etc., op. cit., p. 26, note 1. 

2 This preconceived idea is the thesis so strongly upheld by Sergi (G.), Git Arii 
in Em ope c in Asia, Turin, 1903, pp. 128, 133, against the theory of Ujfalvy who 
did not at all think that the Savoyards are Mongoloids. Notwithstanding the insis¬ 
tence of Sergi it is a theory completely rejected: cf. Mendes Correa (A. A.), 

Oporto, IV, 1918, n. 2, p. 67 of the extract; cf., also Haddon (A. C.), The Wanderings 
of Peoples, Cambridge, 1911, p. 17. 
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We .are thus arrived near to that region called Zunga- 
ria, which makes us think of the question of the origin - 
of the Leucoderms, since we have already said that 
probably it bordered as much upon the anthropogenetic 
centre of the Leucoderms, as upon that of the Xahtho- 
derms, according to our hypothesis of the plurality of the ■ 
centres of differentiation in species and sub-species, i.e., 
specific late centres. The first centre we have located 
in the N. W. of Asia, and we are inclined to believe that 
it originally was constituted of dolicho-mesatieephals, : 
like the original yellow stock (it may then hardly be 
maintained that this skeletal character can ever have a 
great discriminative value !): this is in agreement with, 
the skulls excavated in Turkestan mentioned above, and, 
also with the fact that the earliest population- of Siberia 
was made up of dolichocephals with European faces 1 as 
can be seen from the prehistoric crania found in the- 
sepulehres of the upper valley of the Yenissei. We hold, 
instead that the brachycephals with European faces are 
a variety of the more ancient branch, the above ■men¬ 
tioned dolicho-mesaticephalic people, who settled by. 
preference in a mountainous habitat. 

. Having stated this it is not without some interest to 
refer to what TJjfalvy says of the inhabitants of Zungaria : 
“ It appears to me proved that the Hungani are a special 
people, of non-Chinese origin, and that in their composition 
have entered, without doubt, some elements that are 
neither Mongolian nor Altaic.” 2 Although the Dungani 
have all of them hairless skin and a scanty beard, ‘an 
unknown element must have ruled the formation of their 
type’: the explanation given by Ujfalvy is that these 
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‘aborigines of Central Asia,’ “are the descendants of the o 
Sakas, the Yuechis, the Hiungnus and of the Uigurs, 
grafted upon the elements of a white autochthonous 
race.”' A white autochthonous race of Central Asia 
implies the existence geographically near that region of 
an ancient leucodermic centre, as I have established on 
other grounds, and this coincidence can certainly not 
displease me, in as much as I am far from believing in 
the theories of those who specify Africa as the original 
seat of the white people. 

Ujfalvy does not say whether this primitive race, 
before the yellow people were grafted on to them, was 
dolichocephalic or brachycephalic, but probably he was of 
our opinion favorable to the original dolichocephalic one, 
since a small series of 8 Dungani measured by him gave 
him the following ceph.' ind. 74 85, 78 83; 79 0, 79 0, 
79 , 89,82 9,84 49,85 68, while in 8 Manchus he had all the 
ceph. indices above 80. In making this comparison he 
evidently wishes to suggest to the reader the improbability 
that the autochthonous people also had been brachycephalic, 
since in such a case we would not have among the present 
Dungani a majority of dolicho-mesaticephals. 

In conclusion, this part of Asia, which ordinarily is 
given as the common seat of racial crosses, has perhaps 
an anthropological importance which is unsuspected by 
the vulgarisators of a certain simple system, and was 
acutely perceived by Ujfalvy alone. We persist in believ¬ 
ing that the Leucoderms have migrated from the N. W. 
Asia, the last of whom the linguists divide into Eastern 
Aryans and Western Aryans. These last having gone 
farther from the original centre must have been the first 
to depart, and their exodus ended about the year 1860 
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B.C., at which epoch the Hittites, arrived in Asia Minor, 1 . 
and probably had something to do with the complicated 
ethnical constitution of the modern Curds and Yesidi, 
“ the last unconscious followers of the cult of Zoroaster,’’ 2 
Close affinities of a cultural nature have been found 
between the Hittites and the most ancient civilizations 
of Turkestan: 1 The language of the Hittites, which 
at last scholars have succeeded in reading, has turned 
out to be Aryan and is related to Tokhari of Turkestan: 
a most important fact is that it probably forms the 
bridge 1 * between the Western European idioms and 
Tokhari. 6 The period of the migration of the Western 
Aryans being _ ended, there followed that of the Eastern 
Aryans, which, for Asia Minor, commences perhaps with 
the Mitanni, (circa 1600 B.- C.) and ends with the 
Iranians (850 B. C.); this then explains how the Curds 
linguistically are Iranians, without prejudice to an 
anthropological inheritance still more ancient, but 
not essentially diverse, since anthropology places -the 
origin in the case of the Hittites, as well as of the 
Iranians, at a northern Asiatic centre, as we shall 
show later. 

The special position of the Tokhari, we believe, cannot 
be explained unless one admits a series of successive 


1 This is the elute usually given, but on ihe cuneiform tablets the ■ Hittites are 
already mentioned in the XXIII century B.C., c/7 Contkxau (G.), Lei Hittites 
VOrient et. la Qrvce , “ Rev. d’Assyrioiogie,” XVI, 1019, pp. 97*100 ; and also Actiun 
(C.), “ Phcnicicns." Ensai dc contribution a Vhistoirc antique de la Mediterranff. 

* Chantkk (E.),. Recherche* anihropologiques dans V Asie Occidentale, . loc. 


s Garstaxg (J.), The Land of the Hittites , London, 1910, p. 320. 

* Co.MONT (Fr.), La Longue dc a Hittites. " Compt,—rend, do 1* Accad. des 
Inscript, et Bell.-Letfc. " March -April, 1907- * ' ' ~ " 

4 Tokhari is said to be akin to the Western languages particularly to Italo: 

Celtic, according to S. Levi (“ -Tourn. 11. Aeiatic Society," 1914, p 959). . : ' : 
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waves, every one of which we suppose departed on its own 
account from Central Asia, according to the following 
scheme of arrangement whicli commences with those 
most ancient and hypothetical and ends with those which 
are the most recent and proto-historic : 

(a) Primordial Leucoderms (Cro-Magnon ?), 

( b ) Proto-Aryan Leucoderms (proceeded to the 
plains of Eastern Europe) 

(c) Western Aryan Leucoderms (Italo-Celtics), 

( d ) Aryan Leucoderms of the Desert of Takla- 
Makan (Language Tokhari) 

( e ) Aryan Leucoderms of Asia Minor (Hittites r 

then Mitanni) 

(f) Aryan Leucoderms of Iran and India, 

One can no longer admit the old theory of the push 
from behind, of one legion following another, since in 
that case it would he incomprehensible how the Tokhari- 
speaking peoples of the basin of the Tarim could be 
found among the Italo-Celtics and the Hittites. Adopting 
instead the image of a centre of pulsation, which sent 
ethnic waves now in one direction now in another, the 
contiguity in space is no longer indispensable for explain¬ 
ing the ; contiguity of language. Anthropology has 
nothing that goes against, rather it comes to the support 
of the linguistic evidence, in view of the fact that the 
presence of the European face has been established 
among the present brachycephals of the Pamir and in the 
natives still remaining in the desert of Takla-Makan. 
Moreover, it is an established fact that here and there in 
Central Asia, one finds blondes, for which we have the 
authoritative testimony of Ujfalvy. “ All the Iranians 
have chestnut hair, but one meets with blondes among 
them, more among the Tajiks of the plain than among 
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the Galchas. "While in the last-mentioned tribe the 
blondes are .8 j>er cent, of the population, among the 
Tajiks of Fergannah we meet with 12 to 18 per cent, and 
in those of Samarkand up to 27 per. cent.”' These are 
the same proportions as are met with here and there in ' 
Europe, and this is natural, since Leucodermic Asia offers 
the same anthropological composition as Europe. 

Looking at these things without prejudice one may 
add, that Leucodermic Asia • is predominantly—and per¬ 
haps it was more so in ancient times than now—Aryan 
like Europe. As regards the question whether the 
blondes have had something to do with the Aryan 
language, we believe that it was so only as Nordic 
- representatives. Evidently it is necessary to discard the 
thesis that depigmentation is connected with altitude, in 
view of the fact that Uj falvy has been able to establish 
it as a fact that in the Iranians the blondism of hair 
diminishes with the altitude, as will be seen from the 
figures cited above, as also from what he writes :—“ There 
is the same progressive variation on account of the alti¬ 
tude in the case of the beard. The Tajiks of Samarkand 
have 38^ of blonde beard, those of Fergannah 36^ , the 
Galchas taken all together 15 % and the 43 Galchas of 
the high valleys of Zerafshan and of its affluents only 
13^ .” Besides, it seems that the blonde Galchas have 
been specially sought for by Ujfalvy -; consequently the 
percentage must be still lower, and it seems it diminishes 
going towards the south : in Chitral blondism has few 
representatives (a few blondes were seen by Bonvalot), 
and in India it may be said that it is almost entirely 


1 DR Ujkai.vy (Oil.), JJenttffftf* imlroiohujiijnes dun voyoijr en A.nc ccntwlc , Paris, 
1880, and in other places. 

* Dr Ujfalvy (Oh.), he* Aryens, dr*., op. dt. p. 48f>. 
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The fact that the Aryan language has come to the 
country does not take from the view that the Indian 
Peninsula makes up an extreme area of the leucodermic 
penetration, an area that is comparable with that of 
anterior Asia, which we have considered when speaking 
of the Curds and of their probable ancestors (in part), 
' the Hittites. The dependence of both the areas on a 
common centre has become evident, after the great dis¬ 
covery of the treaty of peace of !Boghaz-Keui, between 
the Mitanni king called Mattiuaza and the Hittite king 
Subbiluliuma, where among the gods invoked by the 
first appear the well known Vedie names of Yaruna, 
Indra, etc. This confirms that the Aryan religion had 
been elaborated in the far north ; from the north it had 
been carried into the south of Asia, not by missionaries 
but by such migratory waves as we have arranged in the 
form of a systematic scheme. 

Chanda draws two conclusions from it. The. first is a 
highly justifiable conclusion : “ There are strong eviden¬ 
ces to show that in the sixteenth and the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies B.C., in Syria and upper Mesopotamia, there were 
several colonies of men of Aryan speech, some of whom 
at least worshipped Vedic gods. Less justified is the 
other conclusion that the Aryans have passed through 
Syria and Mesopotamia, absorbing “ a good deal of 
Semitic blood,” before they reached India. 2 We believe 
instead that the Aryans reached Iran directly from the 
north 3 and afterwards pursued two diverging paths, one 
towards the west, and the other towards the east. The 


1 Chanda (Ramaprasnd), She Indo-Ayran Races, Part I, Rajshahi, 1916, p. 29 
a Jbul, p- 33. 

» Prom Airynna-Vaeyo, a subarctic region to the north of Sogdiana, with ten 
months of winter (which explains the origin of the cult of fire), and two of summer, 
but always in a better condition of habitability than at present: Cf. Maunder 
(A, S. D.), Iranian Migration before History , 11 Scientia," Vol, XIX, 1916, n. XLYI-2. 
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branch which went towards the west, more probably than 
the other, must have absorbed Proto-semitic populations.’ 

To the branch pushing towards the west we assign the 
Mitanni, probably related to the Hittites, according 
to Charles, who holds the Mitanni to be a Hittite 
people, 2 but the Hittites must have chronologically, 
preceded them. The opinion of Soderblum, seems to us 
absolutely fantastic: he believes that the Hittites came front 
the coast of the Baltic, which coincides with Moulton’s 
opinion 3 that the Aryans came to India across Russia. 
The crossing of the Caucasus by the Hindus towards 
17i<0 B. C. is accepted also by Hiising in accordance with 
the theory of the European origin of the Aryans, which 
does not appear to us now any more convincing. 4 We 
prefer the hypothesis of the bifurcation in Iran. 

At the centre remained the ancestors (pro parte !) of the 
present Tajiks, of whom Khanikoff speaks as “the aborigines 
of the Persian race, who have been able to preserve their 
language and some traces of an ancient civilisation. 
We have already seen that the Tajiks present the highest 
percentage of blondes in the whole of Asia. We add 
that the Nordic representatives in western Turkestan 
also appear far from the area of their origin: this distance 
serves to explain a fact noted by Ujfalvy, namely, that 


' The Jews were vassals or mercenaries in the service of the Hittites, according 
to Clay {The Empire of Amo rite.*, New Haven, 1919), who believes that the Arab 
nations came originally from the North like the other Whites. The most ancient of 
theae nations was already on the Middle Euphrates in the IV millennium B. C. 

» Encyclopedia of Religion and Elh irs, VI. 723n. 

> MOBI.TON (J. H.), Early Zoroastrianism, p. 5. 

‘ The Asiatic origin of the Aryans has rotnrned manifestly in favour, since it 
has been hold by E. MeyeiI (Zcitschr. f. vgl. Sprachwiss. XUI, p. 16) that tho Aryans 
remained in the region east of the Aral and Caspian until about 2000 B. C., 
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“ the blonde types among the Iranians are as bracfcjr- 
cephalic as the chestnut-coloured and brown types.” 1 
This same fact is seen equally in Central Europe. 

The branch that went towards the East and proceeded 
into India, being obliged to pass across the regions al¬ 
ready inhabited by tribes related to the Mediterraneans 
and perhaps also, as we believe, by tribes akin to the 
Dravidians, appears anthropologically to have been very 
brown dolichocephals. But from what I have expounded 
it is evident, that it is useless and vain to ask, who were 
the A-ryans, the Dolichocephals or the Brachycephals ? 
The Aryan languages spread from a very northern centre, 
and that without any special regard for the brachycephals 
or the dolichocephals : this is our opinion, as can be in¬ 
ferred from what I have expounded above. It is clearly 
contrary to the theory of Sergi, 2 who calls the brachy¬ 
cephals round about Pamir “ Mongoloids speaking 
Aryan,” and assigns to them the task of Aryanising 
Europe. If they were of Mongolian origin there would 
not be any reason why in the centre of Asia, in the basin 
of the Tarim, they should be of European features. The 
only logical conclusion is that they are not Mongoloids. 
We also repeat what already Ujfalvv had to conclude 
from his own observation : “ We see once again that we 
have here a white race which is highly brachycephalic. ” a 

Leaving aside this preliminary so-called Aryan ques¬ 
tion—which it seems must remain an eternal riddle to be 
solved by extravagant inventions for personal amusement 
—we bring together, as we have done for the Xanthoderma, 
the anthropometric characters of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 
These are collected from Tables IV, V, VI: only I have 


1 De Ujfai.vy (Ch.), Expedition tcientijique, etc., Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

■ Sbhgi (G.), GU Arii , etc., op. cit,, p. 259. Cf. also pp. 132-133, 153-154, 256. 
1 Ds TJjfai.vt (Ch.), Expedition Scientifi^ue, etc., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 151. 
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excluded the stature of 14 Hebrews of Palestine which is 
too low. probably because of the smallness of the series. 
We have the following synopsis: 

Summary II. 

Anthropometric Characters of the Astatic Lmeoderms. ■ 


' | .Asiatic Variety : Stature Cep)). Ind. Nns. Ind. 

morphus',1 '"^-Afghan™ 1610-1684 71'3-77-rt 6*4-7« 



First of all we have- to explain the rise in the ceph. 
ind. which is found in the Indo-Iranian variety, a rise that 
seems a little in contradiction to the systematic position 
of this variety. Analogous to what we see in Tuscany, 
where besides the brachycephals and the dolichocephals 
there exists a most remarkable proportion of a middle type 
—perhaps a product of convergence from intermixtures for 
thousands of years of the other two—similarly also in 
Iran and in Beluchistan (of. Table YI) we have a type, 
which by a little extension we may continue to assign to 
H. Jndo-europmvs dolichou.orphus, but which in reality 
is on the border line between mesaticephals and brachy¬ 
cephals, sometimes more inclined towards the latter than 
the former. To save ourselves from the blame of reason¬ 
ing upou averages, we say that many Pamirian brachy¬ 
cephals ought to lie recognised individually, exactly as in 




26 
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the ease of many dolichooephals of the Indo-Afghan typo; 
but it is uot possible for ns to make this discrimination in 
the averages, and as we hold it probable that in reality 
there is a large proportion of the intermediate type, thus — 
until proved to the contrary- we can indicate this fact as 
another result of convergence by intercrossing, compara¬ 
ble to what we have in Tuscany, where the percentage of 
the dolichocephals and the brachycephals, Alpine type or 
other, is much reduced thereby. According to our idea, 
the Indo-Iranian variety should have also the ellipsoid, 
ovoid and pentagonoid forms as we have in H. Indo- 
europwus dolMomorphm, but broadened, thus reaching 
eventually also the initial point of hrachycephalism. This 
broadening of the elongated forms I have always observed 
in the areas of intense miscegenation between the dolicho- 
mesaticephals and brachycephals, and I have no difficulty, 
theoretical or preventive, against such possibility in Persia 
and in Beluchistan: perhaps it is only an elimination of 
the extreme forms, which become more rare. 

I do not deny in any way that the Mongolian brachy¬ 
cephals came to this part of .Asia and that they are still 
represented there (if there are also so many in European 
Russia!), hut these are easily recognisable by other charac¬ 
ters, that is to say, by the characters of II asiatiem. 
As a matter of fact, the Hazaras of Afghanistan, of whom 
200 gave as stature 1684 mm., ceph. ind. S-VO, nas. ind. 
80 5, have not only the character of hrachycephalism 
(which in itself is so little Mongolian!), but also that of 
mesorrhiny, and the lowest orbito-nasal index (ili - 2) 
among all the population of the so-called (erroneously) 
Turko-Iranian type 1 ; they have frequently oblique eyes or 
eyes with the characteristic Mongolian fold, the absence of 
hairiness and all the other signs of the Mongolian 
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stocks The anthropometric characters show their fela- : 
tionship with the Carakirghizi and also with some of the 
tribes of Cashghar, that is to say, with the Loplik in stature 
and .with the Cheria in the ceph. ind. and nas. index, but 
specially with the Turfan Taranchi who have been measured 
by Stein (Joyce), and whom I have assigned to H. asiaticui 
centralis. So I did the same in the case of the Hazaras, 
as soon as the nasal index warned me that I was not deal¬ 
ing with Leueoderms, but with an extreme offspring of the 
Mongolian race, and in examining the descriptive charac¬ 
teristics I fouud my opinion confirmed. But how can we 
assign the Chhuttas and the Bandijas of Beluchistan to the 
Mongoloids only because they present a strong degree of 
brachycephalism, while they have a nas. index of 5S'6 and 
59 - 9 respectively and an orbitonasal index of 124'3 and 
122'6 respectively ? Allowing that the colour of the skin 
is of no account, do we wisfi also to leave aside the " 
facial characteristics, which involve also the morphology 
of the skeleton of the face ? Certainly one may reject, 
everything that is disturbing, but one must not pretend 
that the result, thus “selected,” is an objective classifi¬ 
cation and much less that it is naturalistic: and to be 
proud of it seems to me absolutely ingenuous as nothing 
indeed is easier. 

We do not wish to pass over iu silence the fact that it 
has been said to satiety by Sergi that in this part of the 
globe we have to do with a mixed variety or species, but 
to accept such a diagnosis would be equivalent to accept¬ 
ing the Sergian classification, which considers all the 
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brachycephals as Mongolians or Mongoloids 1 , whatever 
other characters they may possess in all the rest of their body 
and in whatever parts of Europe or of Asia they may be 
found 5 . In the same way that De Lapouge said that with 
a little of the yellow tint France would be a country of 
true Mongolians’, so the Sergian craniological simplicity 
would conduct us to the same result that is manifestly 
the most one-sided conclusion and only founded upon a 
simple premise. Quite different are the results which one 
arrives at whenever one does not accept with closed eyes 
the very simple criterion that brachycephalism always 
marks out a Mongoloid, which is equivalent to saying— 
and it does not matter that this is not declared in an 
explicit fashion, seeing in fact that there is no other 
systematic criterion—that this sole character is sufficient 
to settle the question of races. We—and with us almost 
all anthropologists—prefer the definition of Pittard, one 
of the few who have travelled to study the human races 
in site and have found themselves faced by the reality, 
which is so very different , from mere verbal creations. 
“ A human race is not characterised with the aid of a 
single morphological definition. It is the association of 
several characters, found among all the individuals of 
the same group, that determines the race. ’' Practically, 
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all the results of Summary II. which are obtained from 
the measurements taken upon many thousands of indivi¬ 
duals (the number of the persons examined can be seen 
in the Tables), compared to those obtained on a number 
still more imposing of Xanthoderms (Summary 1), show 
that the principal difference resides in the diversity of 
the nasal index. The difference may be seen from the 
fact that in the nasal index of the Leucoderms the 
average does never go up to 75, whereas in the Xantho¬ 
derms it almost never goes down below 70, which is 
evidently due to the greater nasal width of the yellow 
race. This difference is so precise that Pittard gives it 
among the diagnostic signs for distinguishing the Mongo¬ 
loids from those that are not so in anterior Asia 1 ; it 
serves us moreover to make the anthropological comparison 
between the yellow and the white. An important differ¬ 
ence may be seen also in the stature, which in the 
Leucoderms of Asia, always of course in the average, 
never goes down below 1610 mm., while in the 
Xanthoderms it goes down so far as 1510; in the upper 
limit, however, there is no difference, so that one may say 
that this character has a greater range among the yellow 
people than among the white. The difference in the 
ceph. ind. is less marked, because we have in the yellow 
as well as in the white as many of the dolicho-morphic 
variety as of the (later) brachy-morphic variety ; the first, 
however, are rather mesaticephalic in the Xanthoderms, 
so that the ceph. ind. does not go down, on an average, 
below 75'9, while in the Leucoderms the minimum in the 


example* that the Curds, the Lasi and the Armenians have no relationship with 
the Tatars, although they are equally braohyeephalie.: this absence of affinity 
Follows from r.ht* other anthropological characters, which are held therefore in 
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series, that is to say, the lowest average, is 71’3. The 
aboriginal skull did not show any morphological differ¬ 
ences between those who should become white and those 
who should acquire the yellowish tint. 

Let us here briefly note that craniological studies when 
made without preconception lead to the same results. 
Thus Reicher came to the conclusion that the cerebral 
skull shows a great similarity between Alpine brachy¬ 
cephals and Mongolian brachycephals, whilst their facial 
skull shows great differences. 1 Re adds that from his 
inquiries he does not find that the facial skeleton is to be 
held more variable than the cerebral skeleton; thus one 
may believe that the acquisition of brachycephalism took 
place in the two races (whether they are varieties or 
species) in an independent way from either similar or 
diverse influences, which had the same result. In fact 
it would be more difficult to explain why, having aborigi¬ 
nally the same brachycephalic shape of cerebral skull— 
which is after all only an envelope !—there have taken 
place so many skeletal (facial), tegumentary and other 
differences. But we must here limit ourselves to the 
anthropometric characters, to which we must return. 

If we take into consideration the unclassified ethnic 
groups, which are added to the various tables, we find it 
ccfnfirmed from Tables I and IV that stature has as its lower 
limit a figure which is much .less (1583) in the Xantho- 
derms than in the Leucoderms (1624) and that it reaches 
the same higher limit (1700) in both. From Tables II 
and V we find that the unclassified Xanthoderms are 
arranged by the ceph. ind. half among the mesaticepbals 
and half among the brachycephals, and almost the same 
thins is met with among the Leucoderms. Lastly, in 

1 Rrichek (M-), Unietsuchnnycn 'tiler die Schaddiorm der alpcnl&nditehen und 
monyoliacher B-raekycephalen. IT. Verylcich der titpenldndiscker bruchyeephtileii 
Sch&dcl itw'f den mottyoloiden. '* Zeiteclir. f. Morph. u. Anthiop.,” Bd. VT[, p. 64. 
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tables III and VI—leaving aside the Dungani, as it is 
difficult for me to believe that they really have a nasal 
index of 56'12—almost all the unclassified Xanthoderm 
groups have the nasal index above 70, and it goes up to 
94'3, while among the unclassified Leucodernis only a half 
have the nas. ind. higher than 70, reaching up hardly to 
a maximum of 76. The way in which I have arranged 
the averages collected from the literature, facilitates com¬ 
parison between the two species that, people almost the 
whole of the Asiatic continent, and show ns also the 
differential characters, as for example those of the 
Georgian variety, which is prominent among the leuco- 
dermic varieties, being the lowest in stature and the most 
leptorrhine. 1 

The isolation of this variety is a new result in the 
anthropological camp, hut I hope that it will he welcome, 
thanks to the determination made by me. It must be 
added that it finds a parallel in the linguistic science, 
which distinguishes a group of Oaucasic languages detach¬ 
ing them from the Aryan (Indo-Germanic) stock and 
among such Oaucasic dialects is found precisely the 
Georgian. 5 Evidently it is not intended to say that the 
anthropologic area (we do not know yet how wide it is) 
and the linguistic one are coincident. Less still are we 
able to discover how far these two areas extended in pre¬ 
historic times, if in fact the Hittite language should he 
Oaucasic, as Hiising believes, 3 and if even the Chaldaens 
are to he counted among the Oaucasic linguistically. 
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What one can concede is that the “ Caucasic ” stratum is 
anterior to the Aryan, since practically its distribution in' 
space is so reduced as to make it possible to consider it as 
nothing but residual. Chronologically we have no diffi¬ 
culty in pushing it up to 2700 B.C. as Hiising would 
have it. 1 


TndoRuropeau element, which is Sanskritic, which confirms that a “Vedic” tribe 
was in Asia Minor at that time. By Dr. Cowley is also maintained that “ the 
language of the scribes” of the Hifctite Empire was a “ mixed language”: c/. 
Oowlbt (A.E.), The Bitfites, Oxford, 1920, 
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III 

In Leucodermic India the anthropological composition 
is not the same everywhere. The strongest dolichocephal- 
ism is found in the true Aryan region, properly called 
Aryandom (which seems to, be the Vedic group: the 
Punjab, Raj pu tana and the United Provinces), called also 
the Midland, as distinguished from the other regions called 
“ Outer Countries.” In all the castes of the provinces 
that now represent the above-mentioned Aryandom, and 
also among the Maithil Brahmans of Bihar, the dolicho- 
cephals prevail, there being only 25^ of the mesaticephals 
and 1-5% of the brachycephals among living subjects, 
which again is reduced to zero in the skeleton. Vice versa, 
in the most typical castes of the outer zone, with the 
exception of Bihar, we have a prevalence of mesati-brachy- 
cephalism. Hence Chanda arrives at the conclusion that 
“ not only social institutions, and language, but an im¬ 
portant physical feature also, the shape of the skull, show 
that the Indo-Aryam of the outer countries originally ' 
emne from an ethnic stock that was different from the stock 
from which the Vedic Aryans originated 1 

The difference in the cephalic index between the 
Biharis above mentioned and the Bengalis, will be seen 
from the following Summary which brings together the 
measurements taken by Chanda himself in 1909 and 1910 
and now published. 
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SUMMARY III. 


Tribe or Caste. 
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Kanaujiya Brahmanas 
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Brahmanas 

Bengal 

31 

0 

65 

13 
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Paecatya Yaiclik Brahmanas 


50 

2 
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4 

| 22 > 26 

46 

Kayasthae 


30 

0 

6-6 

: 20 

j 17 ! 20 

36*6 

Tilis or Taulikas 


25 

0 

4 

| " 4 

8 ! 40 

24 

Yaidyas 


14 

0 

0 


i 21-8 !' 14*3 

28-6 

Radhlya Brahmanas 


35 

0 

29 

17-2 

J 28-6 14*3 

37 

Yarendra Brahmanas 


76 

0 


1 J2 

■ 6 ! 21 

37 


Likewise from the measurements published by Risley 1 
will be seen the very great difference that exists between 
the Brahmans of Eastern Bengal who show ?>'>% of 
brachycephals (in living subjects) and the Brahmans of 
the United Provinces, who have only , or the Rajputs 
of Rajputana who have hardly 11^ : we are here con¬ 
fronted by the problem of the brachycephals of India. 
Risley has quite rightly been preoccupied with this dif¬ 
ferent bearing and he has explained it by assuming 2 
a Mongolo-Dravidian origin for the Bengalis and Oriyas. 
But here too it is only a confusion that leads one to talk 

1 Ethnographical Appendices to “Census of India," 1901, Report. 

= Eist.v.v (H. H.), Tribes ami Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891.J892 
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absolutely of the brachycephals, while we have to dis¬ 
tinguish between the brachycephals, with truly Mongoloid 
affinity—affinity which is revealed by other characteristics 
—and the brachycephals with Pamirian, that is to say, 
European, affinity, who have nothing to do with the 
former. In Nepal and in Assam, whore “ Men with Mon-. 
goloid physiognomy still predominate,” 1 it is justifiable 
. to ascribe the brachycephals that are found there—and 
they are a minority—to Mongolian infiltration and there¬ 
fore to call them Mongoloids. 'It is the mesorrhine, plato- 
pic, brachycephalic type, of low stature and yellowish 
complexion whom Risley himself found along the Northern 
and Eastern frontiers of Bengal.’ 

But the Brahmans mentioned above measured by 
Ohauda did not show any Mongolian feature, and Chanda 
excludes it in general from the Bengalis and Oriyas, who, 
against Risley’s hypothesis, possess neither the Mongolian 
nor the Dravidian type. This proves, in fact, that the 
above hypothesis is inconsistent, since the invasion by 
Mongolians—and in large numbers—would have to pre¬ 
cede the introduction of the Aryan language and culture 
in the territories of Beugal and Orissa; but not one argu¬ 
ment is there that-would favour such a prehistoric Mongo¬ 
lian migration, and on the other hand also a Mongolian 
invasion could be composed of mesaticephalic people as 
it has been in the case of the Avars in Europe, and it is 
high time to do away with the prejudice that a Mongolian 
invasion and an invasion by brachycephals are one and 
the same thing. 

The same inconsistency is presented by the explanation 
that Risley offers for the brachycephals in the western 


Chanda (U.), o 


rlo not show the braoli 
* Rj sun (II. II.), 
1801, p. 258. 
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part of the peninsula : he supposes that among the Gruj- 
rathis, the Marathi* and the people of Coorg the brachy- 
cephals, who however are found in an appreciable propor¬ 
tion, arc of Scythian origin. It is easy to object, as 
Chanda has done,' that the Scythians exercised a very 
brief dominion over the northern and western periphery of 
the Deccan and cannot be regarded as the progenitors of 
an immense mesati-braehycephalic population. These 
nomads of central Asia, who followed the Bactrians and 
the Parthians into India in the centuries immediately 
preceding and just beginning the Christian era, and are 
generally known as the Indo-Scythians, were certainly 
brachycephalic, according to Chanda, but too few in 
number, as is demonstrated by the fact that in the north 
of the peninsula, they have not succeeded in modifying, 
in the least, the indigenous physical type which has 
remained predominantly dolichocephalic. Much less, 
therefore, were they able to modify the physical character 
of the Dravidians of western India where their domini¬ 
on was still more brief and intermittent: instead, even 
as far as the remote district of South Canara, in the 
coastal regions to the east of Mysore, we find the 
cephalic index (50 Billavas) to be SOT. Evidently the 
introduction of the brachycephals must go back to a 
prehistoric epoch, covering an area much wider than 
that of the Indo-Scythians, as is seen from the examples 
in Summary IV, which I have taken from Thurston. 5 


2 TbuRston (E.) and Rang; 
Madras, 1909, Yol. I. Introdu 
in part referred to by Risiky, ' 

braehycpphalic series wliicli the 


The hypothesis of the Mongoloid invasion from 
; presence of the brachycephals in Western and 
d also by Crooke (W.), Rajputs and Hahraftas. 


hari (K.), Costcs and Tribes of Southern India, 
ion,. Tab. A and B. The same data are also found 
e People of India , op. cit. App. Ill, p. 398 j the 
n from ihat work, p. 334; I have omitted the other 
■ad<?r may find in Risley, op. cit., p. 398. 
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Summary IV. 

Tribes of the Southern Decerni. 



Whoever has any experience of figures knows that 
such a high average cannot be obtained without a 
certain percentage of brachyeephals. 

As regards the rise in the cephalic index that is 
observed in a still more remarkable degree ih Beluchis- 
tan (of. Table V) we have suggested, while speaking 
of the Indo-Iranivn variety, that brachycephal individuals 
may belong, either to the Damirian variety, as is probably 
the case with the Ohhutas and the Bandijas, or to the Altaic 
variety, as we have demonstrated for the Hazaras, who 
are more to the north (Afghanistan). The .influences of 
Central Asia accepted by Kisley 1 are too vague and 
the denomination of “Turco-Irpnian type” adopted by' 
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him is not very happy : (littering from Sergi, he does 
not believe that here we have to do with Mongoloids, 
not even in the case of the Hazaras, 1 which, instead, he' 
should have been able to concede. 

On general lines this is how Chanda writes: “.the 

physical anthropology of the Pamirs and Chinese 
Turkestan, as gathered from data collected by Ujfalvy 
and Sir Aurcl Stein, indicates that we need not lay 
the Turks, the Scythians and the Mongolians under 
contribution to explain the presence of broad or medium 
heads among outlandic Indo-Aryans or Indo-Afghans.” 2 
Chanda believes that the hypothesis of Haddon may be 
really true : “ it seems quite possible that these brachv- 
cephals are the result of an unrecorded migration of some 
members of the Alpine race from the highlands of 
south-west Asia in pre-historic times. ” 3 At that time 
it must have happened that when penetrating into India 
the immigrants of the type of Homo Alpinus found the 
middle portion of the Gangetic plain (the above-mention¬ 
ed “Midland”) in possession of the Vedic Aryans, 
and thence they proceeded to a lower territory, and, 
leaving aside the table-land of Central India, they 
descended along its eastern border as far as Orissa. 
Other waves of the immigrants descended along the 
western side, passing into the peninsula of Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. The last wave may have been that of the 
people speaking the Pisacha languages (the Kashmiris, 


* Ibid., p. 86. 

2 Cijanda (R.), op. cit-., }>p. 70-71.— U gives me great pleasure to state that 
Chanda in his work referred to, which I have received from India after my note 
already cited, “ A proposito di alanii risultaii anthropologici'’ etc. (published by 
me in the “Rend, della R. Ace. d. Sc. fis. e mat. di Napoli”), makes the same appraise¬ 
ment of the very uneqnal worth possessed by the facts gathered by Ujfalvy and Stein 
and by the hypotheses adopted formprly by other authors. 

- Haudon (A. C.), The Races of Man, London, pp. 60-61 ; cf. also of the same 
author : The Wanderings of People s, Cambridge, 1911, p. 27. 
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the Darads and the Kafirs of the Hindukush), because 
the characteristics of such dialects are found in the 
majority of the languages of the Indo-Aryans of the 
outer zone. 

There is, however, a difficulty: the Kafirs, the 
Kashmiris, etc., appertain to the dolicho-mesaticephals, 
of the Indo-Afghan type. Probably Chanda is more 
correct when at last he comes to the conclusion that the 
Pisacha peculiarity of such dialects might not have been 
derived from the invaders of Pisacha languages, but 
from invaders akin to the brachycephals of Eastern 
Turkestan who passed through the Hindukush and 
Kashmir where the above linguistic peculiarities have 
been better preserved. At present it is important to 
add that the brachycephals of Eastern Turkestan also, 
with the exception of the few Kirghizi and Taranclii, 
are prevalently of an European face, according to the 
researches of Stein published by Joyce. Their presence 
in some percentage-—I do not think that they form the 
majority: (1) because Eastern Turkestan is not wholly 
peopled by brachycephals; (2) because the regions lying 
on the way to India are populated by dolichocephals— 
explains how as a consequence of their passage across 
Kafiristan and Dardistan, the cephalic index goes up 
in the case of the Kafirs and the Dards as compared 
witli the Panditi, Pahari and Kulu-Lalmli, preserved in 
an out-of-the-way area, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

Crooke also declares that the hypothesis of the Huns 
or Scythians 1 is baseless for explaining the percentage of 
brachycephals found in southern and western India, but 


1 Crooke (\V.). loo. cit., p. 4S.— Serci (Eto-rqm, op. eii., p. 44-7) declares that lie 
j«! unable io explain the differences between the Scyf bo.])ravi<linns and Die Dnmtlinns • 
pure, but does not accept, the ScvUijg»u ( 
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holds tlmt they cai 11 g in prehistoric times perhaps by the 
sea-route. 

Our opinion, while for leucodermic India it is in 
favour of the Haddon-Chanda hypothesis, would, for 
molanochroid India, be in favour of another solution : 
this is the problem of the black brachycephals. 

We think that the solution of such a question, is to 
be sought in the prehistoric ethnic stratification which 
can be reconstructed for the regions to dhe west of 
Hindustan. There are many indices of a primitive strati¬ 
fication with equatorial characters, characters which, 
while they are quite different from those of the white and 
the yellow races, comprehend in their morphology also 
those of the Negritos. Lately, Hiising has admitted that 
in fact a coastal race of Negritos does appear as the most 
ancient population between India and the Persian Gulf. 1 
Later, according to the same scholar, the interior of Iran 
might have had a Dravidiau population, remnants of 
which are still to be found there, just as woolly-haired 
Negritos were preserved in Susiana up to historic times." 
Now, the Dravidians, travelling from Iran into India, 
would- have brought with them more brachycephalic 
elements, as we may suppose that these Negritos were, 
who anyhow are not wanting even in the Indian Penin¬ 
sula. A band of Negritos is spread along the southern 
regions of Asia, and probably also Arabia—the terminal 
portion of anterior Asia, and comparable with regard to 
its geographical position with the Deccan, the terminal 
portion of the sub-Himalayan region—owes to the 
Negritos the elevation of the cephalic index among the 
inhabitants of the south. 
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The southern Arabs do not appear in the tables that 
I have prepared, since they represent an anthropological 
problem, it being not even quite certain that they are 
Leucodermic : those whom I have seen in the battalions 
of the Erythraean “ Ascari ” made me suspect that they 
were not so. At any rate, I can give here some averages 
about their stature and the cephalic index : from 147 
southern Arabs measured by various authors Seligman 1 
has shown lately that 13 (8‘a^ ) are dolichocephalic, 56 
(3To%) mesaticephalic, and 78 (53‘3^) brachvcephalic. 
The averages that have been obtained from the various 
series arc as follows : 

Summary A r . 


Southern Arabs. 



I63’6 33*56 Lm. 

165*1 82*56 , JJugnier, 

160*5 79*50 Pncoicni. 


The cephalic indices of Livi on account of technical 
reasons are higher by about one than the indices that 
I have from other authors : with this correction it will 
be seen that-the data in Summary Y correspond exactly 
to those of Summary IY, for stature as well as cephalic 
index. 

The doubt., that Southern Arabia also owes its tendency 
to brachycephalism to an ancient negritoid substratum is 
made valid bv the low stature of the Southern Arabs aud 
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also by the few examples of curly hair which are found 
among them. 1 

Amongst the Hebrews also curly hair appears fairly 
frequent and it is sometimes accompanied by thick lips, 
although the Hebrews like the Arabs came originally 
from the north. But they descended so far towards the 
south as to meet those groups of dark natives, negritoids 
and others, which at that time extended from the moun¬ 
tains of Elam to those of Abyssinia and, by crossing with 
these, some have taken some somatic characters from 
them, as somatic characters are—as is known—transmis¬ 
sible separately. 2 Chronologically the descent of the Proto- 
Semites towards the equator must be placed at the same 
epoch as the peopling of Northern Africa by the Whites. 

According to my opinion Africa did not intervene at 
all in peopling Asia. We have already said that accord¬ 
ing to Matthew’s hypothesis successive waves left an 
anthropogenic centre situated in Central Asia, but this 
anthropogenic centre is in my opinion the leucodermic 
one. I place farther south the anthropogenic area of the 
more, or less dark equatorial races, who are not necessarily 
all dolichocephalic : the same twofold division can be 
proved to exist, as among the Leucoderms and the 
Xanthoderms, so also in the other, more or less Melano- 
chroid stock. I do not hold the preconception of Virchow 
of having water-tight compartments of the dolicho- 
cephals and bracbvcephals, adopted by the (Italian) poly- 
genist anthropologists, as the greatest argument against 
the one origin for them both, which was far from the 
thoughts of Virchow himself. On the other hand, Sergi 
himself has not been able lo unite together all the brachy- 
cephals of this w orld, w 7 hich signifies that, according to 

■ For all these somatic <•/. CirmuuA.llUCOUiJ (V.), Affinity milro- 

Napoli,” arfnoaccadem. )91fl-20. 
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Sergi, somewhere else (in America, for example), they 
have originated together with the dolicho-mesaticephals ; 
and if this has happened once or twice, it can also have 
happened three or fonr times. 

Leaving aside this old fundamental difference, I am in 
accord with Sergi in the estimate of the closer affinity 
he perceives between the Dravidians and the Ethiopians 
with the exception of the Som&ls and Gallas whose stature 
is too high. He says 1 that he does not find an affinity; 
anywhere else, with these Dravidians except in that 
African variety. I have precisely subdivided that variety 
into two sub-varieties, one of high stature and one of 
medium stature 8 : lienee it is principally with this latter 
sub-variety that the aforesaid resemblance of Homo Indo- 
africanm Dravidicits shows itself. Sergi rightly separates 
from the Dravidians a highly platyrrhine , type and of a 
stature less than medium, showing the greatest affinity 
with the Veddahs, 3 and together with this second type he 
also perceives a third, here and there in the peninsula 
specially among the Kadirs, which type is also platyrrhine 
and of a low stature but with short and woolly hair and 
a Negroid face. 4 They are the remnants respectively of 
the Australoids and the Negritos, who were afterwards 
more clearly placed in relief by Biasutti. 5 

We think that the following ethnic si ratification can be 
given for India, commencing with the more ancient strata: 
(a) Negritos 

(h) Pre-Dravidians (Ausfraloid-Yeddaic) 

(c) Dravidians (having affinity with IT, Tndo-afri- 
ccmm sEthiopicus) 
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(d) Tall dolichocephalic (Mesopotamia-) elements 
(Toda). 

(e) Dolichocephalic Aryans [H. Indo-europceue 

dolichomorphm). 

(/) Brachycephalic Leucoderjns i II. Tndo-eitroptem 
hmahymorphus). 

These last, therefore, are in much attenuated propor¬ 
tion, as we have already said. 

Our theory is that the Pre-Dravidiaus are Australoid- 
Yeddahs and are not to be confused with an oriental exten¬ 
sion of the Mediterranean race as Ripley thinks, or with 
Elliot-Smith’s “Brown Race,” whose anthropological 
consistency is somewhat equivocal, nor with Mitra’s, 
Indo-Erythrean race, which embraces the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians also and is supposed to be Pre-Dravidian.. On 
the contrary we believe that for the countries surrounding 
the Erythrean sea—pre-historic Egypt included 2 —it is 
sufficient to admit a type noth Proto-Kthiopian characters 
(i.e., having Drav.idian affinity), and not with Pre- 
Dravidian, i.e., Australoid-Veddaic characters. 

It would be useful to see what physical characters 
are presented by the pre-historic skulls of India 
mentioned by Mitra, especially those of Bayana, which 
lie refers to as of Pre-Dravidic Veddah type, and 
those of Adichanallur, which, according to Lapicque 
are also Pre-Dravidic lint in a different sense from ours 
i.e., rather negroid. There is lacking, up to the present 
a good illustration of all these materials,but we hope 


Mitka (P.), Preliisf, 


the . Pre-dynastic Egyptian? Libyan* or 
X 1916, S no. 6. ^ 

Madras Museum collection gave Thurston 
re fig. b) four ceph. ind. below 60, but the 
rehistorie hyperdolichocephals of Southern 
i is shown by Thurston in norma lateralis, 
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to have it soon with the progress which Anthropology 
is making in India, where the official teaching of 
this science has already been initiated and has been trust¬ 
ed to natives of the country, who are the most likely to 
know themselves and their past. 

The Pre-Dravidians were followed by a finer type : al¬ 
though dark-skinned, the nose was less wide and not so deep 
at the root as in the Yeddahs, and the profile much less 
prognathous, really almost orthognathous. It is the 
Dravidian type, akin to'Elhiopian (not Negroid, hut in 
our sense!). 

If we arrange a series of jungle tribes in the order of 
descending nasal index, it will be seen, as we advance 
from the platyrrhinv to the mesorrbiny that there is 
an increase in the proportion per cent, of the Dravidian 
type, which we consider as mesorrhine, as contrasted with 
the type of their predecessors whom we consider as pla- 
tyrrhine. This is seen in Summary VI taken from Tables 
A and B of Thurston. • 


Summary VI. 

Tribes of the Southern Indian Jungles. 
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The Paniyans live in Wynad and parts of Malabar 
and of the Nilgiri district, and are described as “a dark- 
skinned tribe, short in stature, with broad noses and 
curly or wavy hair.”' At the top of the platvrrhines as 
they are, it is astonishing that Risley, who refers to the 
same figures, considers them as characteristic Dravidian*. 
It is seen that the conception of the Pre-Dravidian type 
was unknown to Risley and hence he was unable to 
characterise adequately tin? Dravidian type, which begins 
to appear solely in the last representatives of Summary 

VI but must be much diffused among the tribes of 
Summary IV: this type is especially represented by the 
tribes which we place together in the following Summary 

VII according to the data of the census of India. 


Summary VII 

Typical tribes of Homo In(lo-africanns DratiAicm. 


Comparing the last two summaries, one understands 
at once how the intercrossing of the jungle tribes with 
the Dravidian tribes has even at present the effect of 
diminishing the platvrrhine feature, as seen among the 
Tamil Irulas whose nasal index comes down to 80 4. 
Thurston expressly uotes the physical change that takes 
place, when the tribes leave the jungle and approach the 
cities : thus the Oanikars, who live near Travancore, 
have already 158 - 7 as stature and 812 as nasal index, 
instead of the low stature and the high nasal index 


Thurston (E.) and R.a 


(K.), op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 57. 
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“ which are characteristic of the unadulterated jungle 
tribes. 

A great elevation of the nasal index is found in the 
so-called (by Risley) Dravidiau tribes of Chota-Nagpur 
and of Western Bengal: here are the tribes (Munda and 
Kol) of the northern jangles, whose habitat Biasutti 1 
includes in the area where a purer Veddaio substratum 
has persisted. We think that these tribes hare wrongly 
been called Dravidian by Risley, who gives as-characteris¬ 
tic Dravidiaus the Santals of Chota-Nagur, who with the 
Pi mi ana present the highest nasal index in the whole of 
India, as is seen in the following Summary which I take 
from Risley himself. J 


SuMMsjir VIII. 

(Psettdo-DrdrMkm) Tribes of Choiamgpur and Us 
neighbourhood. 
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Similarly the 29 Santals (settled near Ghoragfaat in 
the district of Dinajpur) who were measured by Chanda 1 
present nasal indices that range from a minimum of 
76'6 to a maximum of llfet. 

Deniker recognises that the Veddahs are the remnants 
of a very primitive population “ whose physical type is 
most approached hv the platyrrhinous variety of the 
Dravidian race.” 3 thus indicating precisely the Santals. 
the Mundas, the Kols, the Bhumij, of whom we have 
given the anthropometric measurements in Summary 
VIII. We prefer to confine the Dravidian race to the 
mesorrhine type. 3 In such manner we confer on the 
Pro-Dravidians the present numerical preponderance, and 
their importance in the ethnic stratification of India 
augments proportionally. 

Everything induces us to hold that the Dravidians 
have really been a small number of incaders, icho have 
introduced their languages, and even that not everywhere, 
since in the Munda-Kol zone more ancient languages have 
been preserved. It is logical that if the languages have 
remained inspite of the Dravidian influence, those who 
speak them should also have been little contaminated. 
There is, therefore, no reason to consider them as platyr- 
rhine Dravidians, hut certainly as Veddaic or Australoid : 
and from the fact that between the Munda-Kols of the 
North and the Veddahs of the south there intervene other 
platyrrhines (the Paniyans, etc.), these latter also represent 
the same ancient Pre- Dravidian formation that extended 
at one time over the whole of India and is even now much 
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less affected by the newcomers (Dravidians, Aryans, 
etc.), than one might think !‘ 

With this reconstruction of ours is in accord what 
Chanda has written of the people found by the Aryans 
at. the time of their descent into India: since it seems 
that the Aryans really found, themselves confronted by the 
Veddaic people, the Dravidians remaining rather in the 
second line. I draw the following facts from Chanda. 

The Dasyus, or Non-Aryans of Vedic India,, are the_ 
true Aborigenes : 2 they are the fifth order of VediC society, 
namely the Nishadas, who are mentioned in the most 
ancient literature and also afterwards in the Mahabharata 
(XII, 59, 94-97) in the following terms: “The Nishadas, 
that is, these malicious tribes living in the hills and 
forests.” But more important are the Puranic legends : 
in the' Bhagavata Purana (IV, 14, 44) the Nisadas are 
described as “ black as crows, very low in stature, with 
short arms.jhaving high cheek bones, low topped nose,” etc. 
In the Vishnu Purana (I. 13) the same Nisadas are 
described as of “ the complexion of a charred stake, with 
flattened features and dwarfish stature.” Evidently they, 
were too numerous to be made slaves en bloc and the 
Aryans confined themselves to despise them and to 
describe them unfavourably: in their description the 
anthropologist discerns the protomorphic equatorial 
characters : low stature, very dark pigmentation and 
platyrrhinv. The present Bhils and Gonds who live in the 
Vindhya hills—against which was the Aryan struggle — ' 
often present such characters. 
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Chanda maintains that the Munda language ha® been 
spoken by the entire Nisfida or Pre-Dra vidian race, and 
has been preserved only by a part of them, namely, the 
wild tribes of Chotanagpur and the Savaras and Juangs 
of Orissa. The Bhils, instead, have taken up the Indo- 
aryan language, and the Gonds, the Khands and the 
Oraons together with the tribes of the South Indian 
jungles have taken up the Dravidian language. In all 
these tribes are found included the pre-existing Negritos. 

While Thurston thinks that the Veddahs and the tribes 
of the South-Indian jungles may be called Pre-Dravidians, 1 
Lapicque maintains instead, by observations that he has 
himself made in the interior of the Peninsula—that the 
Pre-Dravidian was of Negro type. He has seen on the 
bolder of the virgin forest and also on the hills partially 
covered with wood, “ some groups in whom the Negro 
face, clearly designed, is wholly predominant.” In these 
groups, “ the hair is generally curled and among them 
may be observed some that may even be called woolly.” 2 
This is not surprising, if, as already I have pointed out, 
we are dealing with remnants of the Negritos. 


J Trorston (E.) and Rangachari (K.), op. cit., Yol. I, Introduction, p. xxxi. 
c- Lapicque (L.), LesiN&gres d’Asie et la race Negre en geniral. *' Rev, 8cient,” VI, 
July, 1906. 
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Veddaic people and Negritos are also found outside 
India showing some relation between each other and 
precisely with regard to their, language, if we take into 
consideration the conclusions of Father. Schmidt, 1 , who 
finds linguistic affinities among the Mundas of India, the 
Nieobarese (Negritos), the Palong, the Wa and Rieng 
of the Salwin basin, the Sakai (Yeddaics) and Semang 
(Negritos) of the Malacca Peninsula, 2 and the Mon-Khmer 
of Indo-Ghina. The Tibeto-Burman dialect also which 
prevails in the Himalayas, from Kunawar in the Punjab 
up to Darjeeling, preserves traces of an ancient language 
which undoubtedly has Munda characteristics, as also the 
language of the Khasis of Assam, though their physical 
appearance is rather Mongoloid. 

I am forced to conclude that these protomofphic 
Asiatics had a linguistic unity which was wider than 
their somatic unity, but which must have been acquired 
secondarily, the Pre-Dravidiaus by their greater expansion 
having encroached upon Negritoid nucleuses. The 
Mon-Khmer affinities extend themselves into Indonesia, 
but here also we pass gradually into another somatic 
unity, since the Indonesians cannot be confounded either 
with the Negritos or with the Veddaics, although they 
are less distant from the latter than from the former 
and have many kindred relics in Indo-China. We 
pass over the anthvopolocv of Indonesia of which the 
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outlines have already been traced in another work * : 
the anthropometric diagnosis of the two Indonesiatic 
varieties—they appear in the system as a small species 
and a variety—is given according to the data in 
Tables VII, VIII and IX. We include in a last 
Summary all these data and those of Tables X, XI and 
XII, which refer to the varieties with which we have 
been occupied in this last part, so that herein may be 
found the anthropological position of all of them. 

Summary IX. 

Anthropometric Characters of Natives of the Indian 
Peninsula and some islands 


.. If. Australis V'eddaicus 


H. Australis Yeddaious Senoi< 


• U. Austral^ Yeddaicus toala' 


H. Pygmaeus Aeiaticus 


H. Pygmaeus Asiafcicus Anda’ 



H. fndonesiacus brachimorphus ... 1543-1628 


1 Gidffrida-KuggbrI (V.), t caratteri craniolopici degV 
* -In Summary VII io the text. 
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As will be seen, in this summary the Tcdas do not 
appear beside the Ainus, notwithstanding that De Quatre- 
fages and Sergi have placed them together, which probably 
the former would not have done, if he had known the 
remarkable points of difference that have since been 
ascertained. The stature, the somatic proportions and the 
facial aspect, specially with regard to the nose and the 
cheek-bones, all give a very different morphology -which 
the hypertrichy succeeds in covering insufficiently and 
only at first sight. 1 The Todas therefore are. placed 
among the unclassified of Tables IA r (occupying a posi¬ 
tion very near the maximum height), V and VI, it not 
being possible, on account of their marked occidental 
physical aspect, to place them outside the Leueoderms, 2 
if ethnic anthropology corresponds to something concrete 
rather than being simply subjective. 

A last-hypothesis about the Ainus has been started by 
Bonarelli; he says, “ I am of opinion that Tibet was in¬ 
habited originally by a human type of the Indo-Irano- 
Mediterranean group who afterwards pushed on as far as 
Japan where the still living Ainus appear to be their 
modern descendants. In other words, I do not see that 
these Proto-Iranoids could have advanced as far as Japan 
(leaving in China evident traces,of their passage), by any 
other way than the Tibetan region.” 3 Tt seems to me 


' The hypothetic “ Toda-Aimi ” has been criticised also from the geoucmie 
point of view bv Busuttj (op. cit, p. 115, note 4). lie nofcos (ibid, p. 01) moreover, 
that the nasal index of the Aimis lakeu by Kogauei cannot be made uso of, like tlio 
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that this migration to the islands of the Pacific could 
have taken place only in very ancient times when, China 
being almost uninhabited, it would have escaped the 
contamination of type. If this hypothesis takes us back 
to an epoch in which central Asia was not yet divided 
between the Leucoderms and the Xanthoderms, when these 
types perhaps had not yet come into existence, then we 
have still greater reason on our side to consider the 
Ainu as an arclieomorphous (this term is preferred by 
Bonarelli) relic, without actual systematic affinity. 

Probably the two subdivisions of H. Indonesiacus, 
made according to the approximate indication derived 
from the cephalic index, are not sufficient and one 
ought to examine the other characters, as we have 
done for H. Asiaticus ; the nasal index specially shows 
too great oscillations which might he distributed into 
several minor groups. It would be ' desirable that 
the large islands of Indonesia were subjected to an 
extensive anthropological survey like that splendid one 
that Great Britain has made in India, and as the United 
States are doing for the Philippine Islands. The measure¬ 
ments of Hagen are hardly useful—he takes the nasal 
length on the ridge of the nose—and also the high nasal 
ndex found by Kohrlbrugge among the Tengerrese 
would require to be confirmed. 

In Summary IX those islanders that have the characters 
of Homo Asiaticus are not included, since they would be 
out of place, such for example, as many natives of the 
Philippines, and so also the natives of Formosa. On the 
contrary many of the Formosans and likewise the Igorots of 
Luzon are considered by Hrdliqka 1 as good representatives 
of the primitive yellow type. The Igorots are shown 

1 Hb»U 9KA (A.), The Genesis of the American Indian. “ XIX International 
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among the unclassified ir Tables T, II, and III, and if 
confronted with the fundamental summary about H. 
A nations which is our Summary T, it is seen at once that 
their nasal index is too high. Instead, the Formosans fit 
exactly by stature, cephalic index and nasal index into 
the frame of the H. Asiatwns protomorphv-s , who include 
much of the, population of .Assam, the Miao-ts6 and 
Lu-ts6 of the Cuang-so and other neighbouring tribes 
(Lissu, Lolo),. considered for a long time as the most 
primitive populations of this sub-Chinese region. 

We have evidently here a dolicho-mesaticephalic 
type, which Hrdlicka finds also in a large portion of Tibet, 
in Mongolia', in various parts of Siberia—and this study 
of ours confirms it (vide Tables I, II, and III)—and 
who are not entirely wanting,, neither in China nor in 
Corea, nor in Japan. Only we observe that in all these 
regions it is less platyrrhine than in south-east China 
(and much less platyrrhine than in the Philippines); so 
that it is necessary to decide whether the existence of 
the platyrrhine character is explained by the greater 
prjmitivity of these southern populations, or whether it 
is explained by an admixture that occurred with another 
human type, which presented the platyrrhine feature 
among its morphological characters. 1 

The recent work of Williams 2 gives us an idea of the 
ethnic stratification' which seems to be foimd in S.E. 
Asia. Williams holds that towards 1100 B.C. Burmah, 


’ For the Jgorots measured by Kroeber, to which the nns. inch of Table TJX 
refers, there cau bo no doubt that wo are dealing with an admixture with the 
Negritos as we have an average of 99'8, max. 135o and min. 82'G : 2 therefore — 

the unreliable nature of such data is well known to us—place them among the 
unclassified. The pure type (or Bontoo Tgorots) has certainly not so high a nns. 
ind.; it is only necessary to see their portraits published by Bean, Worcester, 
Yenks, and others, as is suggested in the "Amer. Journ. Phys. Anr-hrop.”, Vol. 11, 
1919, p-442. 

* Williams (E. T.), The Griffins of the Chinese. “Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthrop.” 
Tol l, 1918, n. 2. 
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Siam; Cambodia, Annam, and probably a portion of 
Southern China were partially inhabited by wild Negritos, 
who were gradually pushed to the mountains (he affirms 
that in Burmah there are still some Negritos, who are 
called Selung) and towards the sea. It remains to be 
known where they can have gone once they reached the 
Chinese sea, because they are not to be found in the 
coastal region ; it would be interesting to know now 
whether the Negritos of the Philippines, are a transplanta¬ 
tion of the continental Negritos, who at one time—the 
epoch cannot be precisely stated and this is hardly of any 
importance—held the southern zone of Asia; besides, it 
would be most important to ascertain whether the trans¬ 
migrated Negritos have been followed by II. Aviations 
protomorphns. In fact, this last would have been able in 
this way to acquire a meso-platyrrhine character more 
accentuated than their own, whether on the continent or 
in the islands, the platyrrhine feature being precisely a 
conspicuous morphological character of the Negritos. 
This solution has the advantage of doing without the 
Indonesian type in the Philippines, which could have been 
peopled in another way than Indonesia; only in later 
times the Malayan diffusion—which has very little 
anthropological importance—has uniformly worked on 
the coasts of all these insular territories, giving rise to an 
extensive metamorphosis, which lends itself to various 
interpretations. 1 

Nothing useful for Ethnology can be drawn from the 
analytical works of Bean, who has been led astray by the 
mirage of the identification of the individual morphological 


X recommend to the reader the useful work of Sullivan (L, R.), Racial Type* 
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type i individually there are crania of Cro-Magnon 
type and of an infinite number of other types—but it is 
all an illusion due to the metamorphism which has taken 
place. In whatever part of the habitable globe such a 
process has been proved to have taken place—Pycraft 
has ultimately selected Dutch New Guinea—there results 
a similar pseudo-zoological hotch-potch, when one con¬ 
siders the individual resemblances brought out by the 
profile of a cranium. Even for morphological analysis 
one needs “ the grain of salt,” which is easily lost when 
one follows the main road of the migrations by sea dear 
to Elliot Smith. 

We need not occupy ourselves with them, although 
we hold that the Indonesians and the Polynesians are . 
off-shoots of the yellow stock, who by their insular resi¬ 
dence have become distinct species or sub-species. 

In.the interior of the Asiatic continent the centre of 
propulsion of the ethnic movements appears to be situated 
in the north. The Shu who later were called the Chinese, 
lived in ancient times in the upper valley of the Yellow 
Rivet, but their traditions place the cradle of their race 
more to the N.W. The classical work denominated Shan 
Hai King, written not later than 1122 B.C., shows that 
the Chinese of that epoch referred always to the N.W. as 
the country of their ancestors and demigods. In this 
same region there was somewhere a country of “ white 
men ” -. the marvellous country of the mythical ancestors 
is beyond the “ North Western ” Sea. Williams 
believes that it refers to Kokonor; but there are 
other lakes of the same and even larger dimensions (e.g., 
Issik-Kul and Balkash which is very large) towards 
Thiansan and Zungaria, which are really the regions to 
the N.W. of China: a lake larger than the present Lob- 
nor occupied probably the depression in which the Tarim 
flows. It is useless to insist on what, for the time at. 

30 
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least, cannot be affirmed with any decisive proof, nor do 
I wish to bring in here other arguments which are known 
by specialists of other branches of science ; but every one 
sees that in various ways the possibility of the double 
anthropological centre in the north 1 —centre of origin of 
the two great human types the white and the yellow 
(beside which there are only equatorial types who are 
more or less pigmented)—is strongly placed before the 
attention of physical anthropologists, without making any 
excessive appeal to their faculty of imagination, by which 
it is well that they should not be overmuch endowed. 


1 Granted the theory of Ologenesis. »t would perhaps bo a cast* of species by 
couples that is to say of two twin species, born, as Rosa says. “ by the duplication of 
a common immediate progenitor. 1 ' Even many of Rosa's theoretic previsions seem 
to be confirmed by facts : Rosa writes: “ These species by couples ought to be 
recognised by characters which make them closely approach each other, leaving a 
considerable interval between the two species of the couple and those near, perhaps 
also they might with some facility produce hybrids among themselves, although not 
stable, and fcheu they ought to occupy almost a common area, inspite of eventual 
differences of habitat, and the two species ought to be found associated with each 
other even in regions that are not connected.” Rosa (D.), Ologencsi. Nuova teoriu 
dell’ evolusione e della di*irihu,z!on<' geogfafico dei vivenfi. Firenze, 1918, 

The so-called nllogenes of Tndo-China. the Pseudo-Mediterraneans of New Zealand 

some constant relations in the number of the I'rfunnsomea : which should not be very 
difficult. 
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SYNOPSIS METHODIOA 
Tables to be used for tbe making of new maps of the 
geographical distribution of anthropometrical character¬ 
istics in Asia (almost all the data which are found in the 
text in Summaries III, IY, Y, VI, VII and VIII are 
here omitted.) 


Antruojpometbic Tables. 

Tab. T.—Stature of the Asiatic Xantodevms 

„ II.—Oph. Jml. ,, 

III.—Nas. Ind. 

„ IV.—Stature of tin; Asiatic Leucoderms 


VI.-Nas, Ind. ,, 

TIL—Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples 


SS series 



.. IX.—Nas. Ind. 

. X.—Stature of the Australoids, Negroids, ' 
,, XI.—Cepb. Ind. „ „ 

„ XII.—Nas. Ind. 







Asiatic Xantoderms. 
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Table I.— continued. 
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20 
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45 
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„ . southern .! 

86 

1631 
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„ „ Buryats 


1631 





Iv. (1901) 

„ „ Mongola-Toi guts from Zungaria 

286 

1029 





D. (1900) 

V, „ Kirghie-Kazak 

387 

1638 






„ „ middle tribe 


1661 





Iv. (1901) 

Carakirghis 

83 

1676 

u 

19 

38 

32 

,. (1911) 

,, „ Tarancln 

374 

1646 

25 

29 

26 

20 


„ ,, ,, Torfan 

77 

1663 
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„ „ Hazara (Afghanistan) 

200 

1684 
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Cons. Iml. 

„ „ Telengots • ... 

238 

1636 





Lutaeuko 


29 

1631 
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Hilden 

„ tjhrtmn, Ladaki ... ... 

3. 

1634 

i 29 

51 
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Iv. (1911) 
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» Tibetum eastern 

•> Kambn (Nepal) 

Murmi (Nopal and Darjeeling) 

bopeha (Sikkim) 

" .. Bong (Sikkim) ... 

" br.ic.himm-phun Changpa (Tibet) 
■■ Limbu (Nepal) 

P-otomorrhM Kbaaia (Assam). 

•' Bodo 

.• Mamie ,, 

it Li'bsii (Yun-nan) 

>• imlo (Se-chuan) 

” Miao-ta8 (Cuang-si) ... 
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Table II. 


Ceph. Ind. of the Asiatic Xantoderms. 
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Hazara (Afghanistan) ... 

Telengets 

Calmuks from Culgia and Tarbagafcai 




Tibetans eastern 


Percentages. 
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Table III. Nasal In cl. of the Asiatic Xantoderms. 



j 

1 

-5 

Percentages. | 

compilations. 

i i 

* i 

g 

S 

I 

1 

H. asiatictt* Chinese ... 

.so 

7903 

15 

57 

28 

Iv. (1911) 

•„ 

100(f) 

729 




Legendre 

,, neoarcticns Chukchi ... 

9 

78-70 

XI 

78 

11 

Ir. (1911) 

jmleoarcticus Ostyake from the Obi 

127 

76-5 

16 

69 

15 

Rndenko . 

„ „ ' Voguls northern 

74 

791 , 

7 

75 

18 


„ „ hrachimorphus Samoyed 

54 

77'0 

11 

83 1 

« 


„ „ „ » Tavgi ... 

37 

78-1 ’ 




Czaplifko 

„ „ „ » Yurak 

21 

76-9 





„ „ ,, Tongas western 

US 

766 





„ „ „ Oetyaks Yenisaei&ns . 

- 

763 




Sinelnibov 

„ „ » Soyota 

72 

70-2(?) 

47 

52 

1 

It. (1811) 

„ altaicus Beltiri 

73 

7800 

16 

69 

i 15 


„ „ Cachioi 

84 

7800 

27 

53 

; 20 
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»* - », Lolo (So*cf>nan) 

... » 75, 

Legendre 


s* •> Miao-tse (Ouang-si) 

„ „ ’ Lu-tse 

: f E 

Toni 


»» •* F’orraoanns 

»♦ Micn'ifionniii Cliakma (Rangamati) 

100 84'-*) 

To rii 


»> „ A minutes 

93 8357 2 

55 43 Iv. (1911) 

■ 2 

'nclassiflcA Groups arranged acc. to rising nas. ind.: 


X 

Dongani 

36 56*i2(P) 86 

11 3 It. (1911) 

O 

Usbegs 

13 69 08 46 

39 15 

§ 

Japanese ... ... • 

116 72'94 39 

51 10 „ !! ■ 

s 

Loplik (Cashghar) 

38 75 76 

Joyce’ 

o 

Ker!a ■■ . 

16 81-1 

69 31 Iv. (1911) 


Malays from Malacca 

12 8L-11 8 

59 33 „ „ 

00 

„ South-Perak ... ... ' \,, 

37 81 2 


> 

Igorots (LiMon) 

18' 99‘8(?) — 

6 94 Iv. (1911) 
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Ceph. Inch of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 


i 

1 

1 



Percents. 


Authors 

1 

g 

s 

B | 
8 ! 

8 1 
$ 

1 1 

l ’ 

—--- _ 1 



-A 

30 


- i 



H. indoturopaeu* dolichomorphus mdo-nfghanus Afghans- .. 

W 








Balti 

83 

74-92 

49 

34 


" i 

1 


,, Cauhmiri ••• | 

20 

7252 

80 

16 

~ 





18 

76 88 






Joyce 


44 

7623 

43 

27 

21 

9 

- 

Iv. (1911) 

,, Machnopa (l)ardi) ... 

37 

7379 

32 

30 

30 


3 

Biasutti 

Kuln-Lahnli 

27 

72-38 

37 

37 

26 

- 

- 

lv. (1911) 

,, Kftnet ( Kulu) 

80 

74-3 






Cens. Ind. 

(t „ „ (Lahnl) 

30 

77-5 






.. „ 

Rajput ... 

420 

72-4 







Punjabi ... 

444 

742 






D. (1900) 

Sikh 

80 

72-7 









71'88 

on 

10 




It. (1911) 

„ Pandifci ... 

20 


1 
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Palmri ... 

20 

■ 71-29 

! ■« 

87 

26 

_ 

i -1 „ ■ 

,, ivdo-ivaii'ts Belnchi (Belnchistnn) 

60 

80:0 






D. (1900) 


271' 

80-4 






Cetis. Ind. 

.• .. Aohak/.ai Pathan ,, 

112 

E 








198 

:: 







„ ivnno.meiXiterrone.KH Susiam (Persia) ... 

>> 

76-88 


0 

- 

27 

. 18 

IV. (1911) 

n „ Aderbeijanis „ 

208 

78-1 






0. (1900) 

m >, Persians in general ... 

168 

78-4 






v „ Yesidi (Mesopotamia; 

33 

77-86 

\ 





Goroschtscliveski 

.. Samaritan) 

20 

762 

40 

35 

10 

: io 

6 

Tv. (1911) 

r» Pellachi from Palestine 

55 

76-25 

27 

38 

24 

9 

2 

m .lews 

14 

79-8 

7 

14 

29 

36 

14 


i. ,? „ (Spanish) from 

30 

78-2 

13 

33 

27 

10 



Jerusalem 








.Inrnchi (Licba) 

20 

78-96 

10 

25 

25 

25 

15 


- lraC !' iW ^'"‘'‘ . * r P'»n~G^ . 

58 

85'69 

- 



73 
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Table VI. Nasal Index of the Asiatic Leucoderms. 



Individuals. 

Averages. 

Percentages. 

Authors or 
previous 

| 

1 

i 

£ 

HiinOoc^H.Micka^pkn.i. 

lo-afyltanus Bftlfci 

B, 

68-2 

" 

32 

9 

lv. (1911) 


„ Dardi 

42 

64*38 

74 

20 

_ 

lv. (1811) 


„ Machnopa (Dardi) 

27 

71*57 

43 

51 


Hiasutti 


„ Kanet (Ruin) 

27 

741 




Cent<. lnd. 

i? 

„ „ (Lfthul) 

30 

1 65 4 \ 






„ Rajput 

420 

716 






„ Punjabi 

444 

70-2 




0. (1900) 


„ Sikh 

SO 

68-8 






ido-irerntw Beluclu (Beluohistan) ... 

BO 

69*4 






. 

271 

72*5 




Cens. Ind. 


,, . 'Achakzaf Patlmn ,, 

100 1 

1 68*3 







,oo 

73-0 



I 

! 
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Stature of the Indonesians and allied peoples. 



2 

1 

[ Percentages. 

Author* 
or previous 
compilations. 

|| 

l I 

| 

§ 


Ulu-ayar (Borneo) 

Dayaks „ 

Malang „ 

Lerong ,, 

„ Tengemees (Java) 

Orang-Kttbu (Sumatra) ... ... . 

i, Niaeteaes 

t» Engaiiescs 

•» brai'himorphiiH Javanese 

>* t» Soudaneses from Java 

38 

162 

1295 

.182 

1500 

1571 

1540 

1607 

1547 

1628 

1594 

48 

62 

57 

n 

28 

' 27 
.35 

32 

10 

12 

12 

7 

5! 

Iv. (1911) H 

s 

o 

Hadden g 

o 

o 

o 

Iv. (19J1) ^ 

” ” > . 

Kleiiveg de Zwiian 

Iv. (1911) 
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Tart,!? VII— concluded. 


'.- - - - -. 

| 

| 


Percentages. 


Authors 


I 

s 

1 

1 I' 

| j 

| 

i 

jr. indoaesiacns Irachimorphus Iban (Borneo) 

14 

1591 

1543 





Haddon 

1 „ Bugbi (Celebes) 

„ Macassars „ 

„ Baveanes 


1601 

1618 

1587 

- 

» 

33 

7 

lv. (1,911) 

D. (1900) 

Madureses 

Unclassified Groups (ninch mixed up) : 

Malays (principally from Sumatra) ... 

13 

1606 ! 

79 

2a 

6 

I 

lv. (1911) 

Kajan (Borneo) 

34 

1584 

61 

24 



Baddon 

Punan ,» 

l 13 

1580 

70 

8 

22 


lv. (1911) 

Haddon 
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Table VIII. Ceph. Ind. of the Indonesians and allied peoples. 



1 

1 

•? 

Per 

oentage 

»• 


Authors or 

1 

£ 

ll 

1 

I 

H. indonesiacus Indonesians 

37 

81-51 

3 

21 

22 

27 

27 

Iv. (1911) 

„ Ulu-ayar (Borneo) 

31 

75-6 

57 

23 

10 

! 10 

- 


„ Dayaks ,, 

42 

78-4 






Haddon 

„ Baravan ,, 

12 

778 







„ Malang „ 

16 

76-9 







„ Lerong „ 

10 

785 







„ Tengerreses (Java) 

130 

79'71 

3 

22 

29 

36 

* 10 

Iv. (1911) 

„ Orang-Kubu (Sumatra) 

31 

7988 ■ 

3 

29 

19 

32 

17 


Battas „ 

43 

8091 

5 

21 

23 

23 

28 


„ Acheneses „ 

20 

806 






D. (1900) 0- 

„ Surabaneses 

45 

79-1 






Tea Kate 

„ Mentavei 

19 

79-97 

5 

16 

31 

37 

11 

Iv. (1911) 


1297 

80-72 






Kleiweg de 

„ Niasseses 









„ brack imorpkus Javanese 

812 

84-27 

1 

4 

9 

31 

55 

Iv. (1911) 
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Table X. Stature of the Australoids, Negroids, etc. 



1 

f 

( Percentages. 

Authors or previous 
compilations. 

1 

I 

8 

1 


H. australis veddaicus Veddahs ... 

88 

1571 

71 

22 

7 

- 

Iv. (1911) 

„ „ Munda 

100 . 


61 

26 

10 

3 


.• ,, senoicus Senoi (Malacca) 

33 

1520 

97 

3 

- 

- 


,? y, t , „ Batang Padana 

30 

1549 

90 

10 

- 

_ 


» „ „ Sakais from Sumatra 

19 

1562 

68 

27 

5 

- 


„ •, „ „ Mai Darat 

34 

1524 

91 

9 

- 

- 

„ „ 

,, „ toala Toala (Celebes) 

25 

1573 

64 

28 

8 

- 


B. pygmaeus atiaticus Semangs (Malacca) 

17 

1507 





Atmandale 

„ „ Sakaie (black) from Malacca 

28 

1490 





D.(1900) 

„ „ Orang Akett (Sumatra) 

9 

1502 , 

, 89 

- 

u 

- 

Xv. (1911) 

„ „ andamanicus Andamans 

42 

1493 1 

98 

2 

- 

- 



115 

1485 





D.(1900) 

„ „ philippinensi$ Aeta •* 

91 

1461 

100 

- 

1 - ' 

- 

It. (1911) 

H. indoafrtcanus dravidicus Tamila 

: 86 

1636 

29 

31 

27 

13 

1. 

„ „ Hindus (principally Dravidians) 

1 6423 

1623 

37 

27 

24 

12 

” ” 

JET. Oceania is (?) atnulAinu 

70 

1581 

74 

20 

6 

- 

„ „ 


91 1 

1567 1 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(The authors referred to are those cited iu the tables, omitting those used 
by Deniker and Ivanovsky who appear there abbreviated respectively as D. and Iv.) 

Annandale (N.) or Robinson (H.C.), Fasciculi Malayenses. 
Anthropology. Liverpool, 1903.—The data about the 
Malays of South Perak, the Mai Darat Senoi and 
the Semangs are given by individuals in three tables 
and by averages in two other tables of fasc. I : 
they have not been made use of by Iv., except the 
stature of the Mai Darat Senoi and of only 12 
Semangs. Martin also makes little use.of them. 

Bean (R. Bennett), The Benguet Igorofs “ Philipp. Journ. 
So.,” Section A, Vol, III, 1908. Data about 104 
Igorots of Luzon. 

—Filipino Types : found in Malecon Morgue. Ibid, 
IV, 1909, No. 4. Data about 10 living Japanese. 

—Filipino Types: Facial Anatomy in Taytay .. The 
Men. Ibid, IV, 1909, No. 5. Data about 183 
Taytays of Luzon. 

Biasutti (R.). The averages here published (kindly 
communicated by Biasutti) refer to the unpublished 
measurements taken by Dainelli in Cashghar. 

Chantre (E.), Tiecherches anthropologiques stir le Caucase. 
T. IV, Populations actuelles, Paris-Lyon, 1887. Pp. 
272-273 for the ceph. index and nasal index of 
. 27 Lases and many other Caucasians: the stature 
is missing. 

—Becherchcs anlh ropologiques dans I’Asie -occidentale. 
Mission* scieulijiques en Transcaucasia, Asie 3Iineure 
el Syria .1830 1894. “Arch. Mus. Hist, Nat. Lyon,” 
T. VI, Lyon, 1895. Pages 244-245 for the cephalic 
and nasal indices and the stature of 130 (IS 9) Ader- 
beijanis, 332 (G2 $) Curds, 32 (4 9) Tats, 10 Metuals, 
120 (13 9) Turks, 341 (44 $) Armenians and 27 (5 9) 
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Aissors; and for the ceph. and nas. indices of 48 (6 $) 
Ansaris of whom the stature is not given. The author 
gives also many tables with individual data which 
have been used by Iv. to settle the various percentages 
that are referred to in our Tables IY, V and VI. 

Czaplicka data (M. A.), unpublished data kindly communi¬ 
cated. 

Delist. v (E.), Sur les caracteres physiques des populations 
du Tibet Sud-Orientat. “Bull. et. M<?m. Soc. 
Antbrop.”" Paris, 1908. Data about 11 Eastern 
Tibetans, 10 Lutses, 9 Lissus, 7 Mossos and 6 Lolos. 

Deschamps (E.), An pays des Veddas. Paris, 1892. 
Data relating to 10 Singhalese and 8 Veddahs. 

Gaiipp (H.), VorUiujiger Bericht liber a nth ropologischen 
Vntersnchnngen an Chinese >i nnd Wandschuren in 
Peking. “ Zeitsch. f. Ethnol.,” 1909. It gives the 
stature of 38 Chinese and 5 Manchus: the average of 
these last is 171 cm. 

Goroschtschevskt. See Ivanovskij (A.A.), Die Jesiden 
(in Russian reviewed iu “ Arch. f. Anthrop.,” N. P. 
IY, 1902, p. 503). 

Haddon (A. C.), The physical characters of the races 
and peoples of Borneo, in “ Hose (Ch.) and McDougal 
(W.), The Pagan Tribes of Borneo ,” London, 1912, 
Yol. II, Appendix. Many data: absent almost 
completely from the tables of Martin, Lehrbuch. 

Hilden (K.). Quoted in the text. 

Jijma. Quoted by Martin, Lehrbuch. 

Joyce. Quoted in the text. 

Kate (H. Ten), Melanges anthropologiques, “ L’Anthrop.,” 
XXVI, 1915. Data about the Sumbaneses. 

Kleiweg de Zwaan (J.P.), Anthropologische TJntersu- 
chungen iiber die Niasser, Haag, 1914. It refers also 
to the stature of the Enganeses. but does not indicate 
the number of individuals. 
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Koganei (Y), Messungeti an chinesischen Soldaten. 
“ Mittheil. medic. Fakultat Univ. Tokyo.” T. YI, 2, 
1903. It relates to 942 soldiers made prisoners 
in the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-1895. 

— Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologie der Amo. II. 
Unlermclmngen am Lebenden. Tolcio, 1894. The 
nasal index does not appear to be likely. 

, Legendre (A..), Etudes anthropologiques sur les Chinois 
de Setchouen. “ Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop.” Paris, 
1910, p. 158. Only the stature of 100 western Chinese : 
absent the ceph, ind. and nas. ind. which are given 
in our tables from those of Martin, Lehrbuch (perhaps 
noted to Martin from other sources). 

— Les Lotos, Ibid., p. 77. Data about 19 Lolos. 

— Far-West Chinois. Aborigines : Lolos. Ibid., p. 520. 
Data about 10 other Lolos. 

Lubbers. Quoted by Kleiweg de Zwaan for the 
Gorontalo of Celebes. 

LuschAn (F. von). Referred to by Chantre (1895) for 
the Ansaris. 

Lutzenko (E. I.), Cited by Hilden : he at p. 73 remarks 
that the nas. ind. of 69.01 obtained by Lutzenko is 
lower by 6.5 units than that he obtained himself, 
which may be explained if we suppose that Lutzenko 
took as the nas. height the ofrion-subnasal distance 
One ought to ascertain whether the very low nas. ind. 
which one finds, according to Russian authors, in 
Transcaucasia were lakeu by using (he ofriou instead 
of the nasion. 

Mainofe (J.J.)-—Quoted by Martin, Lehrbuch (p. 215) 
for the Tunguses : stature 1627. The figure 1631 
Avhieh has been quoted by Mrs. Jocueuson-Brodsky 
(“Arch. f. Anthrop,” N.F., V, 1906, p.7)is preferable; 
she must have had access to the original source or to 
other Russian works. For the Yaeuts see the review. 
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J. J. Mainoff, Die Jokutcn (in Russian), “Arch* f. 
Anthrop.” N. i\ II, 1901; at p. 218 it says (Rat in 
the year 1891-1895 Hecker measured 237 Yacuts of 
whom 30 are cross-breeds; leaving these aside, the 
stature comes to 162‘11. These data are commonly 
attributed to Matnoff who availed of the investigations 
of Hecker. The same may be said of the eeph. ind. 
of 207 Yacuts. The nasal index is missing. 

Pittard (E.). Quoted in the text. 

Pokotoff. Referred to by Martin, Lehrbuch (p. 148), 
for the nasal index of the Buriats. 

Rudenko (S.). Resultats de mensurations anthropo- 
logiques sur les peuplades du Nord-Ouest de la Si erie 
“ Bull, et Mem. Soc. Anthrop.” Paris, 1914, p. 123. 
The author has taken a number of measurements (of 
54 Samoyeds, 126 Ostyaks and 75 Voguls), including 
the height of the cranium which appears to be very 
little developed 

Senez. Referred to by Chantre (1895) for 10 Metuals. 

Sinelnikov (N. A.). Referred to by Rudenko (pp. 139, 
143). It does not state the number of individuals 
measured. 

Torii (R-), Bericht iiber die mitermchungen der Miao-lse 
Tokio, 1907 (in Japanese review in “ Zentralblatt f. 
Anthrop.,” 1911, p. HI).—Etudes Anthropologiqnes 
' Les Mandchoux “ Journ. Coll. Science Imp.-University 
of Tokyo” Vol. XXXYI, art. 6, Dec. 30, 1914. 
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Dhikembra Nath Mookebjee, B.Sc. 

I 

THE ITERATION OF EQUINOXES 
In the Suryya Siddhanta and other Hindu Astronomi¬ 
cal works, we find the theory of the Libration of Equi¬ 
noxes in which it is stated that the first point of Aries 
moves along the Ecliptic twenty-seven degrees on each 
side of the Ni ray an a Vindu, the fixed initial point. That 
is, in a certain number of years it goes twenty seven 
degrees away from the Initial point, then returns-to it, 
again goes twenty-seven degrees the other side and comes 
back to the Initial point in a certain number of years. 

, The following extract from Brennand’s Hindu Astro¬ 
nomy will show the universal acceptance of the theory of 
the Libration of Equinoxes and the Solstices by the 
Hindu astronomers. “ This was a doctrine of a Libration 
of the Equinoctial and Solstitial-points. Colebrooke in his 
essay on the equinoxes, has given the views of a number of 
writers on the subject; by some the motion is considered 
to be an entire revolution, through the whole of ihe 
asterisms; by others, and those the most numerous it 
was a libration, between certain limits on each side of a 

fixed point:... 1 .In these two statements it may be 

noticed that Bhascara supposes the Equinoctial point is 
in motion, whereas the Suryya Siddbanta assumes that the 
entire circle of the Asterisms oscillates, first 27° on each 
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side of a mean point and then 27 degrees on the other 
side of that point. This supposed motion of the whole 
of the constellations may have led Bentley to assume that 
the ancient astronomers had two systems of Lunar Aster- 

isms.The theory of a libration, as expressed in 

various astronomical works, has been shown by Cole- 
broolce to have been generally prevalent from very early 
times. It was also a doctrine maintained by Aryabhatta 
and Parasara, and by most of the Hindu astronomers of 
later times ” (pp. 77-79). But this theory has been refu¬ 
ted by modern European astronomers' as will be seen 
from the following quotation from Lokmanya B. G. 
Tilak’s Orion, page 82. “ The hypothesis is now given 

up by modern astronomers as mathematically incorrect; 
but no reason has yet been assigned why it found place 
in the Hindu astronomy. A theory may be erroneous 
but even an erroneous theory cannot become prevalent 
without a good cause. It has been suggested by Bentley 
and approved by Prof. Whitney, that the limits of the 
libration might have been determined by the fact that the 
earliest recorded Hindu year had been made to begin when 
the sun entered the asterism of Krittika or 26° 40' in 
front of Revati. But this alone is not enough to suggest 
the theory of libration. For, unless the Hindu astrono¬ 
mer had grounds—-to him conclusive and otherwise inex¬ 
plicable—for holding that the vernal equinox fell 27° on 
each side of Revati, he would not have proposed the 
libration of the equinoxes. So far as I know no such 

grounds have yet been discovered by modern scholars.” 

In this paper an attempt has been made to mathemati¬ 
cally establish the conclusive grounds on which the 
Hindu astronomers based their theory of libration of 
Equinoxes. 
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Now looking at the curve of the Equation of Time 
herewith appended, we find that the Equation of Time 
is influenced by two factors—the Obliquity of the Eclip¬ 
tic and the Eccentricity. The curve for the Equation of 
Time, due to the Obliquity and that due to the Eccentri¬ 
city are drawn separately. Let us start for convenience 
from the time when the Aphelion coincided with the first 
point of Aries (which happened about 4000 B. C.) 1 and 
let us also assume that the Eccentricity and the Obliquity 
do not vary during one complete revolution. At this 
time the Equation of Time is zero at the vernal equinoc¬ 
tial point. As years pass on the aphelion goes ahead of 
the first point of Aries at the rate of 62 seconds (50'2" 
for precession and 11-8" for the movement of the apsides) 
annually. Now looking at the curves we find that the 
maximum equation of time is ±7f- minutes due to the 
Eccentricity and this is attained about 90 degrees after 
the Perihelion or the Aphelion point (more correctly 
88° 50' after the Perihelion point). The corresponding 
degree in the curve for the obliquity at which the. equa¬ 
tion is ±7f minutes is 27 degrees about, on either side of 
the Equinoctial or the Solstitial points. 

This may also be seen from the following solution • 

The maximum Equation of Time due to Eccentricity 
being 7'68 minutes (1° 55') and that due to Obliquity 
being 99 minutes (2° 28'), the mean Longitude of the 
point at which the Equation of Time is 7'68 min., on the 
curve for the Obliquity will be given by solving the 
following: 

In a spherical right-angled triangle in which the 
hypotenuse is L, the mean longitude (26° 30'). the angle 
adjacent is o, the Obliquity of the ecliptic (23° 27') 


1 The earih being in aphelion on the vernal equinoctial day about 4000 B.C., 
graphically, first point of Aries and aphelion coincided then. 
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and the base is the R. A. (right ascension) to be found, 
wc have 

Tan R. A. =5™®^, (R=radios). 

_R cos 23°27' 
cot 26 B 3fT 

R = 10. 

cos 23° 27'= 9-9626 
cot 26° 30'■= 10-3023 


Tan R. A.= 9 6603 
E. A. = 24° 35' 

Equation of time due to Obliquity=L—R. A. 
= 26° 30' - 24° 35'=1° 55' (7' 68 min.). 

.-. the mean longitude of the point at which- the 
equation of time is 7'68 min. on the curve for the 
Obliquity is 26° 30'. 

So the point near Aries at which the Equation of Time 
is zero oscillates about 27 degrees on either side of it. 

Therefore when the Aphelion has advanced (90 plus 
27) orll7 degrees from the first of Aries the longitude 
of the Sun on the.day at which the Equation of Time is 
zero, is 27 degrees. This to occur, we have to shift the 
curve for the Eccentricity about 120 degrees keeping 
the curve for the Obliquity fixed. When the Aphelion 
will be advancing still further the Equation of Time will 
be zero—on dates earlier until the perihelion coincides 
with the first of Aries, at which time the Equation is 
zero at the vernal equinoctial day. This to take place 
the Eccentricity curve has to be shifted 60 degrees more. 
Let the aphelion advance 60 degrees further. The Equa¬ 
tion is zero again at a point 27 degrees on the other side of 
the first of Aries after which time it is zero on earlier days 
and the aphelion advancing 120 degrees more coincides 
again with the first of Aries, when the equation is zero. 
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Now assuming the point near Aries at which the 
Equation or Time is zero as the fixed Initial point it will 
be seen very clearly that tire first point of Aries moves 27 
degrees on one side or the other of this Initial point. 
This solution may . similarly he extended to the other 
Equinoctial or the Solstitial points.' 

The periods of the above oscillations are the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

1st period (120 degrees movement) = ^ = 7200 years. 
2nd „ ( 60 = 3600 „ 

3rd „ (60 „ „ ) = |!=3600 „ 

4th „ (120 „ „ ) = $ = 7200 „ 

Total 21600 years. Double this amount equals 43200 
years. The reason for the adoption of the period of a 
Yuga as 432 and so many zeros is now apparent. The 
oscillatory period of 108 degrees is 21600 years (about 
20^86 according to modern European Astronomy). There¬ 
fore in a Yuga of 4320000 years there are 200 complete 
revolutions. The period of 21600 years may be divided 
into three periods of 7200, 7200 and 7200 (3600 plus 3600) 
years. Each of these periods is the 600th part of a Yuga. 


(11200 to 4000 B.C.) 


(4000 B.C. to 3200 A.D.) 


(3600 years) 


(6800 to 10400 A.D.) |f (3200 to 6800 A.D.) 


This evpluiua AryubhuUu’s 1>»'H 
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This is the reason why Itanganath the great astronomer 
commentator of (he Suryya Siddhanta mentions this revo¬ 
lution as bilaks/iaiM, possessed of peculiar characteristics. 

It is clear, Hie Hindus carried their observation assidu¬ 
ously at least from 12000 B.C. to about 3500 B.C. to 
expound the Libration of Equinoxes in which case the 
Hindu civilization is at least 14000 years old. 

Now to find the Ayanamsa. When the It A. of 
the Sun is 120 degrees bis longitude is about 117 degrees. 
When the distance between the Nirayana Yindu and 
aphelion is 90 degrees, the distance between the first of 
Aries and the Nirayana point is 27 degrees ; this is the 
Ayanamsa then. In other words the difference between 
the longitude of the sun on the day on which the equation 
is zero nearest the vernal Equinox, and that of the vernal 
Equinox is the Ayanamsa for a particular year. Taking 
the case of the present time the difference between the 
longitude of the sun on the 14th of April and when the 
earth is in aphelion on July 2nd (which is the bhuja), 
about 77 degrees, the Ayanamsa should be = 23 
degrees about. This is the same as the longitude of the Sun 
on the 14th of April at which date the equation is zero. 

We also observe that when the mean time is less than 
the apparent time on the vernal equinoctial day, the first 
point of Aries is to be looked for to the east of the Initial 
point (the point nearest Aries at which equation of time 
is zero). This was the case from about 13000 to 4000 B.G. 
When mean time is greater than the apparent on the 
vernal equinoctial day, the first point of Aries is towards 
the west of the Initial point, as it is at present. This is 
what verse 11 and 12—Chap. Ill, Suryya Siddhanta— 
really mean. 

This is in brief the explanation of the Libration 
of Equinoxes as expounded by the ancient Hindu 
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Astronomers. The Hindu Nirayaua year is neither 
Sidereal nor Tropical. _ It is a new thing altogether. 
This is an addition to one of the clearest arguments of the 
independeut origin of Indian Astronomy. 

Taking the first day of the Hindu Nirayana year to 
indicate the day when the Equation of Time is zero nearest 
the Vernal Equinox (about April loth now) it is clear 
that Vernal Equinox cannot happen earlier or later by 
27 days, in a cycle of about 21600 years. 

If now the study of Hindu Astronomy and chronologi¬ 
cal events be conducted in the light of the above explana¬ 
tion, I am confident all anomalies and seeming absurdities 
will disappear to the great joy of the astronomers. 

With great diffidence, being a young student of astro¬ 
nomy,—I place these few lines before the mathematicians 
and astronomers—with the hope that they will examine 
the above statements and see if the Libration Theory of 
the Hindus has been correctly solved. 

In conclusion, I acknowledge my gratefulness to 
Asutosh Mittra, Esq., Professor, Vidyasagar College, from 
whom I got valuable help in understanding difficult 
portions of the Suryya Siddhanta, but for whose help this 
explanation might not have struck my imagination. 


Addendum {to paper on Libration of Equinoxes). 

Burgess in his translation of the Suryya Siddhanta 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VI) 
pages to 219, discussed the theory of Libration of 
Equinoxes expounded by the aucient Hindu astronomers. 
Here I quote a few lines from his remarks :— 

.Now it is not a little difficult to suppose that 

a phenomenon of «o much consequence as this, which 
enters as an element into so many astronomical processes 
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should.have been hidden away thus in a pair of 

verses.” p. 246. 

“.Besides these considerations drawn from the 

general history of Hindu astronomy, and the position of 
the element of the precession in the Suryya Siddhanta 
we have still to urge the blind and incoherent, as well as 
unusual form of statement of the phenomenon, as fully 
exposed above.” p. 247. 

“.Bhaskara’s own commentators.hold to 

that of a libration, which has (been and is altogether the 
prevailing doctrine throughout India and seems to have 
made its way thence into the Arabian and even into the 
eavly European astronomy (see Colebrooke, as above,).” 
What Bhaskara mentions in his Siddhania Siromani 
(Goladhyava-Golabandhadhikara-slokas 17 and 18) as 
‘ Ayana Chalanam ’ (movement of the first point of Aries 
or Libra) and the period of revolution is clear from his 
own notes on the same. This is nothing but the move¬ 
ment of a fixed equinox with reference to the aphelion. 
The .period of a complete revolution of the perihelion or 
the aphelion with reference to a fixed equinox is accord¬ 
ing to modern astronomy 20986 years (annual movement 
61'9" seconds). 'Ibis according to Bhaskara is 21636 
years (annual movement 699" seconds). This is the same 
as the period of one complete libratory movement. 

Now I shall make it clear that the Greeks also adopted 
the same sort of year calculation as the Hindus. Young 
in his “ Manual of Astronomy,” page 144, says, “ He 
(Hipparchus) found that the year of the seasons, from 
solstice to solstice, as determined by the Gnomon, was 
shorter than that determined by the heliacal rising and 
setting of the stars ( i.e ., the times when certain con¬ 
stellation rise and set with the sun), just as if the Equinox 
preceded, i.e., ‘ stepped forward ’ a little to meet the sun.” 
Begarding the amount of precession determined by 
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Hipparchus, Burgess says. ‘‘Among the Greek astrono¬ 
mers Hipparchus is regarded as the first who discovered 
the precession of Equinoxes; their rate of motion, 
however, seems not to have been confidently determined 
by him, although he pronounces it to be at any rate not 
less than 36" yearly.” 

“.Ptolemy however was so unfortunate as to 

adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s minimum of 36" 

a year .” p. 249. Xow in the explanation of the 

Libration of Equinoxes. I have shown that in about 
7200 years (from B.C. 4000 and onwards) the maximum 
libration of about 21" will bo .attained (please see the last 
diagram in the paper). Xow assuming the Sun’s daily 
motion to he l c . we see that in 7200 tropical years and 
27 days, 7200 Xirayana years are completed. Therefore 
one Xirayana year is — day or 0‘0037o day longer 
(under the present conditions) than the tropical year. 
Therefore the present Xirayana year is equal to 
( i 6 5 •24219+'0037 5) days or 365-24694 days. The differ¬ 
ence between the Sidereal and tropical year being 0 01417 
day, during this time 50T" seconds of arc of the ecliptic 
are passed over. The difference between the Xirayana 
year (for the present) and the Sidereal year being 
0-01042 d., the number of seconds of arc passed over 
during this time is got by simple proportion : 

0-01417 d: 0-01042 d :: oO'l” : a" • 

- W 1 - 36-8". 

This is the amount of precession determined by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Therefore they certainly 
used this year which began on the day when the 
mean time and Sun dial time were the same nearest the 
Vernal Equinox. This to be true the length of the year 
calculated by Hipparchus and Ttoleniy ought to lie about 
0 00375 d. or 5 34 minutes longer than the tropical 
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year 1 and I find this is to be exactly the case, " Professor 
Newcomb who lias compiled an instructive table of 
the Equinoxes severally observed by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, with their errors deduced from Leverrier’s Solar 
Tables, finds palpable evidence that the discrepancies 
between the two series were artificially reconciled on the 
basis of a year 6 minutes too long, adopted by Ptolemy 
on trust from his predecessors. He nevertheless holds 
the process to have been one that implied no fraudulent 
intentions.”—(Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. 1910, p. 810, 
Astronomy). It is clear what Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
meant was the movement of the first point of Aries (the 
fixed point in the ecliptic indicating the beginning of 
the constellation Aries) with respect to the point where 
the said year ended. Now I leave it to the judgment 
of the astronomers to pronounce if the remarks “ The 
rate of motion seems not to have been confidently deter¬ 
mined by him (Hipparchus)—or—Ptolemy was so unfor¬ 
tunate as to adopt for the true rate Hipparchus’s minimum 

of 36" a year.” are justified. The Hindus have still 

retained this mode of year beginning. 

The theory of the Libration of Equinoxes was 
prevalent also in Arabia for a considerable time, having 
found its way into Arabian and early European Astronomy 
from India (vide Colebrooke): as such the following 

1 On modern data vernal eqtmiox aud perihelion coincided about 
(Smyth's Cycle of Celestial Objects) and notv the eqnation of time is s 

of 25 days (from 22nd March to 16th April) has happened. That 
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lines from Smytli’s ‘ Cycle ’ will be read with lceen 
interest by all. “Thabit (Thabit-Ibn-korrah) was also 
a clever astronomer and is said to have improved what 
Ferghani prepared: he, however, is principally remarkable 
for having revived the old notion of a variation in the 
position' of the ecliptic, as well as in the fixed stars, 
which has been called the trepidation : It was his opinion 
founded on some erroneous observations(P), that the stars 
moved for some time according to the order of the signs; 
that they afterwards proceeded in a retrograde direction, 
and returned to their former places, after which they 
assumed a direct motion; and that they then had an 
irregular motion, which was rapid for a certain period, 
then became slower, and at last insensible. He maintained 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic was variable under 
similar periods of increase and decrease; and his opinions 
prevailed for a considerable time,”—p. 28. A glance 
at the figure in page 281, will explain the above statements 
regarding ‘trepidation’ or Libration of Equinoxes. 
Therefore now the explanation of the theory of the 
Libration of Equinoxes will be evident to all. 
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II 

THE LIBRATION OF COLURES AND CONSEUUENT 
CHANGES IN T1IK COMMENCEMENT OF THE HINDU 
NIKAYANA YEAR 

la my last note I endeavoured 'to interpret in the 
correct way the theory of Libration of Equinoxes univer¬ 
sally advocated by the Hindu astronomers. The Libration 
theory being accepted the next problem which presents 
itself, is, how to keep the relation between the fixed 
asterisms (Rasis and Nakshatras) and the months of the 
year (inseparable with the Hindu astronomers), un¬ 
changed, when both the first point of Aries and the point 
nearest it where the Equation of Time is zero, are not 
fixed with respect to the stars. From the following con¬ 
siderations it will be seen how this problem had been 
solved in the past v the Hinder astronomers and how it 
has to be tackled in future. 

The point in the Ecliptic nearest the Vernal Equinox 
at which the Equation of Time is zero, marks the starting 
point for the commencement of the Hindu Nirayana year 
(Nirayana from Nir and ayana, no parting of the mean 
and apparent Suns about the Vernal Equinoctial point). 
When this point recedes .?0 degrees from a point in the 
Ecliptic which is recognised as the beginning of one of 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac (the fixed Basis), 
a change is introduced in the beginning of the year, 
namely one solar intercalary month is added to keep 
the relation between the fixed asterisms and the names of 
the months intact. In so doing the precessional period 
(the period q| the revolution of the colures) has to he 
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taken into account, as will be seen from the following 
example : 

Assuming the Vernal Equinox and the Equation of 
Time zero, coincident in 4000 B. C. at 79 degrees Longi¬ 
tude (Hindu data), they were again coincident 10800 
years before that time. During this time Vernal Equinox 
receded 10800 X 48" seconds = 144°. Therefore at Longi¬ 
tude 223° (79° plus 144°) the Equation of Time was zero 
and the Vernal Equinox was also there. On modern data 
this happened when the Vernal Equinox was happening 
at about, ,29° Longitude. 

Brennand in his Hindu astronomy l page 77, says “To 
the theory of the revolution of the colures there was a 

rival doctrine. This was the doctrine of the Libra- 

tiou of the Equinoctial and the Solstitial points.” These 
are however no rival doctrines, but theories going hand 
in hand with the Hindu astronomers. The period of the 
revolution of colures is. in round numbers 27000 years 
according to the Hindu astronomers (25868 years in 
modern astronomy). If now’ the whole Ecliptic be divided 
into equal portions each with a processional period of 
1000 years, We got 2? such portions (each representing 
13° 20'). This is the origin of the Hindu system of the 
twenty-seven Nakshatras—tw'enty-eight with Abhijit 
(alpha Lvrae, A r ega) the brightest star in the northern 
hemisphere occupying tire remarkable situation of the 
Pole Star of the ancient period -when the month of 
Agrahayana was the first month of the year. (.Abhijit from 
prefix ‘ abhi ’ and ‘ ji ’ to conquer.) Abhijit became 
the pole star and thus being the conqueror, all heavenly 
bodies began to circle round Abhijit as if in obeisance. 
When Abhijit was no longer the pole star, naturally it 
was left out of the reckoning. 

The table appended herewith has been constructed 
to show the probable periods of the successive year 
87 



This table is constructed with the following data—Magha = Regulus (Longitude 148 c ). at the 
ninth degree of Eashi Sinha (Constellation Leo). Hindu period of Libration—21600 years 
(Modern 20986 yrs.); Precessional period—27000 years (Modern 25868 years). 
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beginnings, the names and dates of the months beginning 
the year for the periods, etc., etc. This is computed 
according to ancient Indian and modern data, starting from 
Agrahayana as the first month of the year. The diffe¬ 
rence between the two sets of results is not much owing 
to the fact that the ratios betweeu the two sets of data 
are about the same. 

27000 25868 

—-=1-25; fdso-=1-233. 

21600 20986 

On looking at the table for the period beginning with 
the month of Agrahayana we notice that the year began 
when the sun was exactly in the beginning of the asterism 
Mula. The Vernal Equinoctial colure passed through 
Jyestha (Antares)'and Abhijit (Lyra), 1 the star Abhijit 
(Vega) was also the- pole star of the period. The autumnal 
Equinox passed through Itobini (Aldebaran), and six 
months after the first of Agrahayana we have the Orion 
group (Mrigasiras). The solstitial colure passed through 
Purva Phalguni (delta Leonis) and Satabhisaj (k Aquarius). 
Now the naming of the month as Margasirsa and the 
significance of “ I am Margasirsa of the months and 
Abhijit of the Nakshatras ” of the Bhagabata is now 
clear. The origin of the naming of Nakshatra Mula (the 
root), Jyestha (the first) and of Rohini from arohan or 
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nbarohan, ascent or descent of the Sun from the Equator, 
according as the observer is situated to the north or the 
south of it, will now be understood. 

Next coming to the period when the year began with 
the month of Kartica we meet with the peculiar pheno¬ 
menon that here the Equation of Time was zero at the 
Vernal Equinoctial point (at about 229°, the Longitude 
of p and 20 Librae). According to (he Hindu data when 
the Vernal Equinox was at 223°, the Equation of Time 
was zero exactly at that point and here is the star alpha 
Librae, Bisakha, exactly on the Ecliptic. Pictorially « 
Librae represents the pointer, /Sand 20 Librae the two 
arms of the balance. Thus a balancing of the two things 
have occurred in the beginning of this period and the 
origin of the naming of the Nakshat-ra Bisakha (from 
dmsakha) the two arms of the balance and that of the 
Rasi Tula (Libra from libration) from tuUuut indicating 
equipoise will now be evident. A similar junction of the 
two phenomena occurred at 82° Long, (modern data), or 
79° Long. (Hindu data), and here is the beginning of the 
Rasi Mithuna (Gemini): and thus the origin of the name 
of the Rasi Mithuna is clear. 

Now when the point at which the Equation of Time is 
zero—nearest the Vernal Equinox will coincide with the 
Longitude of the star Revati, a change has to be intro¬ 
duced. The exact year at which this will happen has to 
be determined by practical astronomers. In a congress 
of the Indian astronomers it has to be declared that that 
particular year will have two Pbalguna months and 
thenceforward the 1st of Chaitra will be the first day of 
the succeeding years until another change has to be 
effected, which will not take place before about 1800 
years after that. For this change the Hindus will not 
have any objection seeing their ancestors have done the 
same several times —{vide Tilak’s Orion, pp. 198-220). 
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At the commencement of the period beginning with 
the month of Baisakha, Vernal Equinox fell at 36 
degrees and the Equation of Time was zero in the asterism 
of Krittika. At this time the Nakshatra Krittika was the 
first of the series :— 

i •wfw: i fain% 3 tth° i aifa 

srcraifa i.” nfriTln i 

But during Varaha Mihira’s time Vernal Equinox 
was happening in Bevati and the Equation of Time was ' 
zero, that is, the year began, in Aswini (alpha Arietis). 
This being so ‘Varaha Mibira and others introduced the 
Aswini system in place of the Kriltikas. Tn case of the 
moon we are allowing one intercalary lunar month in every - 
three years and we shall have to do the same in the case 
of the sun, allowing him one intercalary solar month at 
the end of, say, 2000 or 3000 years, to keep his relation 
with the Rasis and Nakshatras intact. 

Here I have tried only to give a general survey of the 
Hindu system of year beginnings consistent with and 
consequent on the theory of the Libration of Equinoxes 
which should no longer be considered as a mere matter of 
speculation in which the Hindus revelled, but an astro 
.nomical truth which they discovered after assiduous 
observations extending over thousands of years. 
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III 

THE SO-CALLED SIDEREAL YEAR AND THE SIDEREAL 

PERIODS OP THE PLANETS IN HINDU ASTRONOMY. 

The term Saura Varsa (Solar year) is met with in all 
Hindu Astronomical works. This is translated as the 
Sidereal year, the period for which is given in the Suryya 
Siddhanta and other Hindu Astronomical works. Now 
why should the Saura (Solar) year be understood as the 
Sidereal year, I am at a loss to understand. Burgess in 
his translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, page 409,— 
remarks “—The Solar Year as already noticed is sidereal 
not tropical;—The length of the solar year and month is 
subject only to an infinitesimal variation, due to the slow' 
motion of 1 minute in 517 years, assumed for the Sun’s 
line of apsides;—” Now the question is if the Hindu 
Solar Year is sidereal how can the length of it vary at all 
even though it be after hundreds of years ; I have never 
heard of any astronomer saying that the sidereal year is • 
variable because of the movement of the Sun’s line of 
apsides. It is to be noted that the sidereal year estimated 
upon an average sufficiently large, possesses the essential 
quality of a standard unit, that of complete invariability. 
Evidently, because it was wrongly assumed that the 
motion of the apsides is only 0T161" seconds per 
annum, it was conjectured that this was nothing but the 
Sidereal Year, the difference being infinitesimal (2'79 
seconds). “ The period of the- planets’ revolution about 
the centre of the epicycle is the time which it takes the 
latter to make the circuit of the orbit from the apsis 
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around to the apsis again, or the period of its anomalistic 
revolution. This is almost precisely equal to the period of 
sidereal revolution in the case of all the planets excepting 
the moon, since their apsides arc regarded by the Hindus 
as stationary.”—Burgess’ Translation of S.S., page 207. 
But the right course should have been to put it 
that the Hindu Solar Year is anomalistic, and to say, 
that with the Hindu astronomers the difference between 
the sidereal and the anomalistic year is negligible. Then 
it would have been easier for one to find if the motion of 
the Sun’s lifie of apsides is correct as given in the 
Siddhantas. The fact is that the annual motion of the 
apsides should be IT61" seconds and not 0T161". 
seconds. The number of revolutions of the Sun’s apsis 
in a Kalpa is given in the S. S. (Survya Siddhanta) as 
387. This is certainly the number of revolutions'in 132 
XlO 5 years. The number of revolutions calculated from 
modern astronomy is 393. The revolutions in a Kalpa of 
•432 X10 7 years should be 38700. The annual movement of 
the line of apsides in modern astronomy is 11'79'' seconds. 
(Godfray lias it, 11-25") Consequently the anomalistic 
year is 365 d. 6 h. 13 m. 48 s. (365'25958mean solar days). 
The'Hindu solar year is 305 d. 61i. 12 m. 866 s. (365'25876 
days), the difference being only one minute and eleven 
seconds. This year was certainly not meant by the Hindu 
astronomers to be used as the year of chronology and 
civil reckoning. That part was left to the Nirayana, year 
to accomplish. Of course it started from an epoch in 
which the Equinox, apsis and the fixed star which indi¬ 
cated the beginning of the first zodiacal sign, coincided. 
It was then observed after what iuterval of time two or all 
of these phenomena coincided. As an example let ns 
assume that Vernal Equinox and perihelion coincide after 
21600 years, the Vernal Equinox and the particular- 
star coincide after 27000 years. Therefore after five 
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coincidences of the Equinox and the apsis (5 x 21600 years 
or 108000 years) or four coincidences of the Equinox and 
the star (lx27000 years) or 108000 years, the Equinox, 
apsis and the particular star coincide. The period in 
which mankind in general are interested is the tropical 
year, on which the return of the seasons depends. But in 
this tropical year no account is taken of the position of 
the apsides on which the—severity or mildness of the 
seasons depends. The Hindu Nirayana year is the resul¬ 
tant period of the. movement of the Equinox and the apsis 
(please see my first article on “ Libration of Equinoxes”) 
and as such it is the period in which mankind in general are 
most interested. Now-a-davs perihelion being in January 
and aphelion in July, we northerners, are having short, less 
severe winter and long mild summer. But after ten 
thousand years from now when aphelion will be in January 
and perihelion iu June, the extreme summer and winter of 
the southern hemisphere will he transferred to us. There¬ 
fore the adoption of the Nirayana Year by the Hindus 
is more natural and scientific than the tropical. The 
period of the Saura Varsa (Solar Year—anomalistic) was 
mentioned in the Siddhantas as it would be of much 
help to the astronomers for their calculations. 

Now I shall pass on to the so-called sidereal periods 
of the planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn as found in Hindu astronomical works. The 
period of Mars is given in the S. S. as 686'997-19 
mean solar days. The sidereal period in modern astronomy 
is 686‘9797 days. The mean annual movement of the 
apsis of Mars is 1582 seconds. Therefore the apsis of 
Mars has advanced 15’82 x l - 88 (sidereal period of Mars 
in years) seconds in one sidereal revolution. On calcula¬ 
tion the anomalistic period of Mars comes out to be 
686-9902 days. 

The period of Saturn as given iu the S. S. is 1076577 
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days. The sidereal period of Saturn in modern astronomy 
is 10759-22 days, a difference not to he easily passed over. 
Now the mean annual movement of Saturn’s apsides is 
.. 19-37 seconds. Therefore the apsis of Saturn has moved 
in one sidereal revolution 19'37 x 29-46 (period of Saturn 
in years)" seconds or 570-64 seconds. The mean daily 
motion of Saturn being 120-5 seconds it 'will take 
(-570-64 t- 120-5) or 4-74 days more for Saturn to reach the 
perihelion. Therefore the anomalistic period of Saturn 
comes out to be 10763'96 days. But it is worth while 
noticing that the period as corrected by the Bija is 
10764-89 days. Similarly the sidereal period of Mercury 
being 87'9693 days, the anomalistic period is 87'9694 days 
(assuming the mean annual movement of the apsis to be 
5'84 seconds). The period in the Suryya Siddhanta is 
87'9697 days. The sidereal period of Venus being 224-7008 
days, and the mean annual movement of her apsis being 
2-68 seconds towards the west, one would naturally expect 
the period as given in the Siddhantas to be shorter than 
the sidereal period (supposing the Hindu periods anoma¬ 
listic), and strange enough the period in the Suryya 
Siddhanta is 224-6986 days, that corrected by the Yija is 
224'6990 mean solar days (the anomalistic period calcu¬ 
lated on modern data is 224-7005), both shorter than the 
sidereal period. The sidereal period of Jupiter being 
4332-58 days, the anomalistic period should be 4332-85 
days (assuming the mean annual movement of the apsis 
to be 6'65 seconds). The period in the Suryya Siddhanta- 
Is 4332-32 days. This even after correction by the Yija 
is 4332-42 days, shorter than the sidereal period. 

This shortening of the period of Jupiter and the 
lengthening of that of Saturn are due to this: “ The 
remarkable fact, however, that the mean motion of 
Jupiter Avas then more rapid and that of Saturn less 
so than it had. formerly been, Avas detected. This. 
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anomalous phenomenon, which is now so well known 
to be caused by the mutual perturbations of those 
planets on each other, was a startling difficulty; but 
Cassini investigated the conditions, and boldly conjectured 
that the time would arrive, when those effects would be 
of a contrary nature. His happy prediction has been 
beautifully verified.”—Smyth’s ‘Cycle,’ p. 52. 

Now one may ask, assuming these periods in the Sid- 
dhantas to be anomalistic what about the period of the 
moon which is exactly sidereal ? The answer to this 
is that the position of the full-moon among the well 
known twenty-seven asterisms of the Hindus gives rise 
to the names of the months and this is happening since 
time immemorial, and as such astronomers are bound to , 
give prominence to her sidereal period. “Naturally 
enough since the moon is the most conspicuous of the 
nightly luminaries, and her revolutions more rapid and 
far more important than those of the others, the asterisms 
would practically be brought into much more frequent 
use in connexion with her movements—Burgess: 
Translation of the Suryya Siddhanta, page 352. The 
anomalistic and draconitic (nodical) periods may be 
easily calculated from the data given in the Siddhantas. 

Here I add a table of the revolutions and movements 
of the apsides and nodes of the Planets according to the 
Suryya Siddhanta and modern data. The revolutions are 
for the period 432 X10 5 years, assuming the values as 
given in Watson’s Theoretical Astronomy and in Smyth’s 
Cycle of Celestial Objects to remain constant through ages. 
The revolutions according to the Suryya Siddhanta are 
certainly for the same period (432 Xl0 5 years). The 
design in putting the revolutions of the Planets in 
432 x 10 5 years is that we can find the movement in a 
century in seconds by simply multiplying by 3. Thus the 
revolution of the Sun’s apsis in 432 x 10 5 years being 387, 
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the movement in a century is (387 X 3) or 1161" seconds. 
Hence the annual movement is 11*61" seconds. In some 
cases it will be seen that the values are almost the same 
with modern mean values, in others certainly errors have 
crept in. A glance at the table will show that the values 
for Mars and Mercury had been interchanged. From the 
manner of writing the two words Kuja, <fi5f Budha gq or 
Kauja ( ) and Baudha (sftvt) in Devanagri type 

this error has crept in. The same error will be observed 
about Mars and Mercury while speaking of the retro- 
gradations of the Planets in verses 53 and 54, chapter II, 
Suryya Siddhanta. In support of this as to how errors 
have crept in and accumulated, I shall quote here what 
that great genius Bbaskaracharyva said in connection 
with this very subject in his Siddlianta-Siromani: 

“an g wn-gisraq <reg qqiittq qq qtg' annat q i 

q?»K sftsta qiqr. ^ « qwg qqiqq: q^raR qua sfti ata arm* 
qniam i * q ararat wu quaiq airaiaqtq: qjqi siicr. i sgi qunw 

swras i at? van qfaaqfw gqqfqansN anmr. mnam i arn^i t 
faaifqt wan; at qrsn: ggfq q i qqt aifqinwq gqqai gqqfw. "aigt^ qqqat i q vrit 
atqt WSWW1 sqqi qs^g spfqat I gqqigqtSSiaig i gqqqig qT. qiq? - qaf a! 
tWl | wansf qlqq I qq' Jlqlqaa? qlqg qqfwT' fit SRI! WWl I q=qtwqt 

gqqqqa/aeiq}; i ai<ft qtqq ai£: gqq nisi: sfa i araqq aifimrai qmqn; sTOatq'afe 
qg^lftai' jftsqaiqi a?t@q' qrqfq aiiqqg anftssi q^qfoat anmqt qfacl »Tt5iqt: 
fttfanq' qfbra' qqfqg' qqi at: uipq’snqq awqi wq ftaiqi^q qqnq 

q*nq. vqqf% i q^qfnat afqqrqsmiqw amnfH: qnsra qsi*ftq' wag anqqt qtsfq qftsfq 
aiqq Viqq: qqm i qqi qq qi qgjgHqftaq anqqt qytqiq qfq | qfq fqqg <Uqg 
sqqqji vinwi-fTwr «iw i qq qfg ^qqft; gam qfv ?awraqfiq wai qwg, 
amw i ” 

q^qfara qwqifqqna «ipnraim: I 
Now some may doubt that as the revolution is said to 
be completed when the Planet returns to Revati, how 
can these be the anomalistic periods ? I wish them 
to ponder over the original text: “.cfNn«% WTO: l” 
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from (the sun) 1 ftqrz (trur^r 
. Wra( *!•?? etc., Ranganath), whether it does 

not mean the perihelion and consequently the anomalistic 
period. The secondary meaning is the star Revati with 
which the apsis was coincident in the beginning. 

• Similarly ‘ Meshadi’ (first of Aries) or end of Revati came 
to mean the Initial or starting point—the first point of 
Aries in the case of tropical revolution the aphelion point 
. in the case of anomalistic revolution, etc. Fide Suryija 
, Siddhanta verses 15, 18, 57 and 67, Chap. XII, 'and 
Ranganatli’s commentary on verse IS. “ 

TUisnui, etc.” Moreover the mention 
-.of Revati ‘Tara’ does not mean that'we are to look 
always for a particular star shining in the heavens just 
as we are not to.understand the expression ‘ Dhruva Tara’ 
as' the two pole stars shining through ages in the heavens, 
but simply as the poles: ‘^ 
aS’snf'ra'#, etc.’—Ranganath, notes on sloka 73, Chap. XII, 
also verse 43 of the same chapter war 

I tsrr II “ Ill ^ bo til 

direction from Meru are two pole-stars, fixed in the midst 
of the sky: to those who are situated , in place of no 
latitude, both these have their places in the horizon” 
Regarding ‘ Bhagana ’—f«r*T^T Ranga¬ 

nath, note on verse 27, Chap. T. These rasis may be 
Sayana, Nirayana, etc.—“ ^ 

TWf W*ft Ranganath, 

Chap. II. 29. Vide also^suf? qsrqi fit TTPg w 
qiqifa I q*t’ ’q ll—Chap. II. 45. 

“ There is nowhere in this work any allusion to them 
(Hindu names of the signs) as constellation, or as having 
any fixed position of their own in the heavens: they are 
. simply the names of the successive signs (rasi, bha) into 
which any circle is divided, and it is left to be determined 

’ Synonyms for tMt—“ T3<Tl sW ^jn lfa Vf l” 
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by the connection, in any case, from what point they shall 
be counted.”—Burgess, Translation of the S.8., page 181. 
Still more I should ask learned men to think over the 
meaning of Revati from%g-g ipi# t gyyfy: —Siddhanta 

Kaumudi (motion in very long interval of time): “ qgFRpff 

facial i .”— 

31^3557 ftrar I (Brar—interval), and the design in the 
naming of the star will be evident to all. 

Here I acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
C. Y. Raman, M.A., and Prof. N. K. Mazumdar, 
M.A., in kindly helping me with valuable books necessary 
in completing this paper. 

In conclusion I express my heartfelt gratitude to 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerji, Kt., C.S.I., for his 
keen interest and never failing encouragement and 
allowing these papers to find a place in the Journal of 
the Department of Letters, Calcutta University. 




Aryanism and the Rig=Vedic Age 


BY 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

Y 

My criticisms of certain of the more prominent views 
advanced in Rig- Vedin India having hitherto, to some 
extent, been of .what is called the “destructive” order, 
it is only fair that I should now attempt to put together 
something of my own on “constructive” lines, and so 
give Mr. Abinas Chandra Das an opportunity, should he 
feel so disposed, of subjecting me to a return fire of 
similarly “ destructive ” criticism. I am the more will¬ 
ing to submit to this ordeal—whether the “ raking ” come 
from Mr. Das’s batteries or from any other direction— 
since nothing hut advantage can accrue from any theo¬ 
ries of mine or of others being put to the test—the 
severer the better. If they withstand it, well and good. 
If they are demolished, also well and good. It does not 
so much matter whether our theories are right or 
wrong. If right, Time will assuredly vindicate them. If 
wrong, there will never be lacking somebody capable 
of pointing the fact out to us, or at least anxious so to do. 
What really does matter is that we should be thinking 
things out for ourselves: in short, that we should be live 
wires. Anything is better than meekly swallowing 
all that conventional writers (however “scholarly” 
their style) give to us to swallow, and which they have 
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themselves accepted blindly from specialists and other 
“authorities,” some at least of whom are soi-disant, 
and merely clever essayists. Certainly accept from others 
as much as you like, provided you think it merits 
acceptance. But should you feel that it is unsound, 
do not let the fact that the opinion is put forward by a 
specialist, or a writer who merely repeats what he has 
learnt from men with “ names,” bluff you into the stupidity 
of imagining that Literature and Research can ever 
consist of writing conventionally scholarly papers based 
on data of that kind. Moreover, I am strongly of opinion 
that nobody has any real right to criticize others, who is 
not prepared to set up, in place of whatever he is attack¬ 
ing, something of his own which he claims to be better. 

Well, we started out with the question, propounded 
by the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak: “ Can we, or can 
we not, ascertain the age of the Yedas ?” But, before tack¬ 
ling that question, we first have to answer another, i.e., 
“ What do we mean by ‘ the Yedas ’ ” ? . 

My idea of the origin of what eventually underwent 
special development in ancient proto-historical India 
under that name—more-especially, perhaps, the Biff-Veda 
Samhita —is something like this. It is, of course, nothing 
but a suggestion, lightly and rapidly sketched—a mere. 
temporary hypothesis, which may or may not be verified 
in course of time, yet a nucleus of conjecture—not wholly 
unfounded in both reason and fact—round which the 
activities of future research may perchance be pleased to 
congregate. 

’First, I brush aside all thought of Sapta-Sindhavah as 
“ the oldest life-producing region in India ” ; as the spot 
where, from his earliest evolutional beginnings, Man first 
developed into maturity; as the country whose autochthon¬ 
ous inhabitants were Mr. Abinas Chandra Das’s “ Indo- 
Aryans ”; as a region surrounded by “ four oceans ” which 
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are even referred to in tlie Big- Veda, and more parti¬ 
cularly by a vast Sea which lay east of it and filled the 
“Grangetic Trough” as far as say modern Assam, and by 
another Sea which lay south or south-east of it and 
covered the territories now known as Rajputana; as a 
country which, up to the close of the Miocene sub-period 
as regards the eastern Sea, and up to the close of the 
Pliocene sub-period as regards the Rajputana Sea, was 
wholly cut off by these two Seas from all communication 
with Iudia south say of the Vindhya mountain-range ; 
and lastly as the sacred home-land in which the “ Indo- 
Aryans ” aforesaid “ lived and flourished as a civilised 
people in the Miocene or Pliocene epoch.” ' 

I take it that the Aryas were a fair race—by which 
I mean a Rosy-Blond race—in Sanskrit Sukla, or snityam ; 
that, when first we see them, or can reasonably infer 
their existence, they were dwelling round the shores of 
Lake Zarah, in the country now known as Seistan, and 
were ethnically identical with the Airyanians of Airyavo- 
Yaeja—say modern Bokhara; that they remained in Zarali- 
Lake land up till about B.C. 1151; that in the wilderness 
regions around them dwelt a multitudinous but barbarous 
Xantho-Melano-Leukochroic (i.e., Yellowy Dark-White) 
race, known as the Dahyus, or Tokhs (i.e., People of the 
Hills or Snowy-Ranges), descended from the still more' 
ancient People of Num-Ma, or Si-Nim (i.e., Yehrkavo- 
Danghavo, or “ Wolf-Polk ”), better known as the Kassi, 
or Kephenian, or Kusa Race; and that, in those days India 
(ignorant yet of the Arya and all that that name stood for) 
was inhabited by Nisadns, or Aborigines, of sorts—ranging 
from Yellows in the North to Blacks in the South, and 
between these, in the Centre, a mixed and probably small 
and slight race—corresponding there, after a fashion, to the 
Dark-Whites of the Great Central Zone in Western Asia 
and still farther west in Mediterranean regions—and also, 
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in North-Western India only, for the nonce, by a branch 
of the Dahyus above-mentioned. In later Sanskrit days, 
these were called Dasyus. I submit that, some time 
shortly after B.C. 1151 aforesaid, the Aryas abandoned 
Zarah-Lake land and settled somewhere in Sapta-Sin- 
dhavah, though the evidence for their presence at all 
there (at least on the Indian side) is astoundingly meagre; 
that the cause of their flight was the appearance on their 
western border of five powerful and aggressive hosts, who 
in reality were Pura-Satiu and Yadai-Amorite fugitives 
from Naharln, who brought with them the culture in 
vogue in Syria in the 12th century B.C., including what 
was afterwards known as the Brahmi script, and three 
other distinct ethnoi whom it is more difficult to identify; 
that, later on, these five nationalities, or Jariahs, resumed 
their march eastwards, and eventually settled down for a 
time amongst the Dasyus and Nisadas of the Indus Valley, 
and became known as the Purus, or Puravas, the Yadus, 
or Yadavas, the Turvasas, the Anus, or Anavas, and the 
Druhyus; that, in course of time, the Dasyus—having 
acquired the civilization of the Purus (or Pura-Satiu) and 
the Yadus (or Amorites of Yadai), and learnt their mili¬ 
tary secrets, and effected matrimonial alliances with the 
Puru royal family, became ambitious and aggressive, and, 
at the head of a league known as the Bharatas, strove to 
obtain the hegemony in the country, and eventually, 
having successfully obliterated all traces of their identity 
with the original Dasyus, actually won ascendancy and 
glory under the name of the Bunts, Kauravas, or Krivis, 
even going the length of speaking with contempt of 
the original Dasyus in their “literature”; that this 
undoubted triumph was effected, not by force of arms— 
though that had been attempted, and failed—but by 
Brahmanical priest-craft, and an elaborate campaign of 
subtle intellectual intrigue; and lastly, that not only 
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were these so-called Kurus in no sense Aryas, but the 
Panch’alan Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, and Druhyus 
(ever popularly and even in scholarly circles represented 
to this day as the Aryas), were in no sense Aryas either. 
Thus, I reject all conventionally accepted ideas associated 
with the names and considerations above set forth. 

Moreover, rejecting also all wild dreams regarding 
ages sd unimaginably remote as the Miocene and Pliocene 
sub-periods of the Tertiary or Kainozoie Bra, I- am con¬ 
tent to go back for my beginnings no further than to 
what may be called Mythological Mediterranean limes 
(themselves sufficiently nebulous; though more or less 
definite knowledge is, in these days, rapidly eating into 
'what has hitherto been the sphere of our nescience in 
that connection): i.e., in regard to date, to anything earlier 
than say B.C. 6000, and later than say the end of the 
last Ice-Age in Europe, whenever that was. Be it dis¬ 
tinctly understood, however, that these epochal limitations 
are not intended to represent anything in the shape of 
accuracy of chronological statement. They are only 
adopted as provisional assumptions—mere aids to exposi¬ 
tion—since we must start, even thus nominally, from 
somewhere. It will be readily understood. I trust, how 
difficult is the task, not of saying all that it is necessary 
for me to say by way of intelligibly setting forth the views 
I hold on this subject, but of compressing it within the 
limits of a paper, or even a series of papers, such as this. 
Adequately to describe in all its bearings the position I 
take up, would really require the writing of a book : for 
even the mipor ramifications are one and all big and 
important subjects in themselves, However, I shall try 
to do my best . 

The old inconceivably' lengthy Melano-Leukoehroic, 
or Ouranian, Age of the Mediterranean "World—with its 
Moon-Worship, Sun Worship, and Nature-Cults—had long 
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since closed, in a political sense. Even its brilliant and 
more progressive successor, the llhodo-Leukochroic, or Zeus 
Age—with its still surviving but metamorphosed types of 
Sun-Worship and other Cults—had also nearly run its 
course, and was approaching its end. Throughout the Medi¬ 
terranean World, the Rosy-Blonds were still dominant; 
and probably centuries had elapsed since they sent out 
colonies into Central and North-Western Europe, who, 
superposing themselves upon, and amalgamating with, 
the “ Alpine ” (Kassi-descended . Xantho-Melano-Leu- 
kochroic, or Yellowy Dark-White) races established 
there since Neolithic days, were building up new race- 
stocks, amongst whom the Cult of “ Hyperborean Apollo ” 
(which must have been a form of Greek Ab-Helios, or- 
Ab-Helios, not the much older Trojan Ab-Alah-On, or 
Apeilon) is supposed to have been in vogue, but was 
really only a conceit of later Greek literature, and some of 
whom eventually returned to a wholly transformed Medi¬ 
terranean World, to contribute to the birth of the Hellenic 
Race. Also the eastern statelet of Zsgreus had long since 
come and gone and been revenged, and the beginnings of 
other and greater developments in regions west of Zagros 
were awaiting, in the womb of Time, the striking of the 
hour of their portentous birth. Divine names in some¬ 
thing like 10 and its variants were in the ascendant in 
Europe—particularly, perhaps, as seen in “ Yav&n,” the 
then name, or at any rate a very ancient name, of those 
renowned territories which, centuries thereafter, were to 
acquire even added glory iu association with the probably 
originally solar name of Hellas, autochthonously the 
country of mythological Hem, i.e. of El as adopted into 
the Zeus regime. Nevertheless, everywhere throughout 
the Great Central Zone—even beyond the Mediterranean 
World, eastwards as far as Western Asia—like ancient 
writings showing more or less clearly through a 
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palimpsest, the still older divine names in something like 
EL and its .variants, which had dominated the preceding 
Melano-Leukochroic Age, were still in evidence, and still 
flourishing, especially in areas where developments in 
Volution were less advanced than they were in the go- 
ahead, more central Mediterranean dominions of that 
dazzlingly brilliant political and cultural organization 
which, in deified personificational language, wo may con¬ 
veniently refer to as Zeus. For instance, as far eastwards 
as Western Asia—in some now. not easily ascertainable 
form, probably at one time connected with the Moon- and 
Sun-Cults of the old Melano-Leukochroic Age—had 
penetrated the divine name which we moderns first come 
across in the shape of that word rendered Varuna which 
is said to have been known to the Mitannians of the 
15th century B.C. Possibly it had aft archsean etymon 
in old Melano-Leukochroia. And possibly out of that 
had developed in Mediterranean regions the name 
Ouranos. This, in Western Asia, was represented, as 
some think, by Mitannian Varuna. My own views 
in this connection are as follows. I reject the idea 
that the divine name Varuna found its way westward 
from an Aryan East, and particularly from an Aryan 
India, into Mitanni of the 15th century B.G. I also 
reject now the idea that it arrived there from the 
Mediterranean West, either as a form of Ouranos, or as an 
independent development out of any older Mediterranean 
etymon out of which Ouranos may be thought to have 
developed. In my opinion, shortly put, it originated 
amongst the Hittitcs of Boghaz-Kcui, as their name for 
Nannar, the old Moon-god of Haran and Ur. It is 
generally written Varuna, but this really was not its 
Hittitc form. Winckler has given us that. It was 
Vru-w-na, This may be read either Vrnwa-na, or (as 
tc and hi were interchangeable), UrTou-na. In early 



Melano-Leukochroic times, throughout the Great Central 
Zone running right across the world from the Pyrenees and 
Atlas in the West to what we now call China in the 'East, 
the supreme and ubiquitous cult was Moon-Worship. 
Originally, in those days (besides special and local names) 
tbe Moon was known as Aa —whence, no doubt, the name 
of that basic old “ Semitic ” ethnos, the Aamu or Aa-ammi. 
Compare also Komic A ah, as in Aahmes. In course of 
time Hit, ghu, or hu, meaning “Illustrious,” or “Prince,” 
was added—whence tbe eventual name Akhu, otherwise 
called Sin. Incidentally it was also associated with Aku, 
or Agu, “ High.” In Sumer the chief seat of this cult 
was Ur, where the divinity seems to have been regarded 
as bi-sexual, and was called Nannar. When, according 
to the story in Genesis, Abram went from Ur to Haran 
(i.e. to the capital of Mitanni), the God he worshipped is 
said to have been El-Shaddai, also bi-sexual. Further, 
in Haran the Moon-god was then dominant, and was 
also known as Nannar. Why, then, all this talk about 
Varum in connection with Mitanni ? The Mitannians 
of the 15th century B.C. did not so call their Moon-god. 
They called him Nannar. Indeed, that name lasted there 
till the Christian Era. It was the Hittites who called 
the chief deity of the Mitannians Uru-w-na. Now, what, 
in Ilittite, did that signify ? It signified : “ Belonging 
to Ur,” or “ Lord of Ur,” or “ He (phallic) of Ur.” 
Naturally, along this line of thought, Varuna, as a render¬ 
ing of Uru-w-na-, is cut off from all connection with 
old Ouranos. We can no longer accept Ottranos, or 
even its earlier European etymon, if any, as the source 
from which the name of the Moon-god in 15th century 
B.C. Mitanni came. It is by no means impossible, 
however, that Ouranos found its way into the West from 
Babylonia, say via Lydia, with the early Etruscans, 
who were of Hittitc blood. At any rate, through the 
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channel of the Hittite language, as spoken at Boghaz- 
Keui and elsewhere in Asia Minor, what writers usually 
call the Varum of B.C. 15th century Mitanni (but which 
was in fact Nannar described as “Lord of Ur”) now 
seems clearly traceable back to old Ur of the Chaldees, 
of say the 20th century B.C. and before. This disposes 
finally of the conventional idea that Varund is an Indo- 
Aryan name, and must have been taken to Mitanni by 
Aryan migrants from India,. As a matter of fact, the 
form Varwria is a development out of, if not a corruption 
of, the original Uru-io-na, the meaning of which, after 
analyzing the Hittite roots, is known ; and it found its 
way to India with those Pura-Satiu and Yadai Amorite 
fugitives from Naharln who went east soon after B.C. 
1151 and became the Purus and Yadus of Big- Vedic 
records.. 

Again, in connection with that aspect of the old 
Melano-Leukochroic' Nature-Cult which was specially 
concerned with the mysteries of Re-Production, the 
divine name of the great and ancient sex-god On, 
An, or Ann (Aven ), commonly called “Mighty Pather 
On,” i.e., Ab-Alah-On aforesaid, was on everybody’s 
lips, throughout Asia Minor and Syria, nay, perhaps 
throughout the Great Central Zone, east arid west. Prom 
this came the later TrSjan Apeilbn: but not the still later 
Greek divine name Ab-Helios, or Ab-Helios, i.e., Ab-El, 
or “ Father El,” by us generally rendered Apollo, the 
sun-god, with which, however, Apeilbn originally had 
really nothing whatever in common. May not, therefore, 
Apa- Val- Y&n, or Apa-Var-Yan, have been related to 
Ab-Aluh-On, or Apeilbn, say as a corruption of, or 
approximation to, it ? Time works many miracles in 
the shape of wonderful and startling transformations 
and transmutations: and in the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by these old divine names we see this 
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most interestingly exemplified. In the earlier stages 
of the old long-vanished Melano-Leukochroic Age— 
whether as deified personifications of Nature, Jjife, 
Fecundity, and the Forces and Organs of Re-Production, 
spiritually not lewdly regarded, or as deified personifica¬ 
tions of the Moon and its complex and subtle influences— 
these old divine names ( Ab-Alah-On , Apeilon, Apa-Vdl- 
Yan, or Apa- Var- Yan, and Varum and Ourama in 
their original associations), all gradually underwent a 
complete metamorphosis. Other imported ideas became 
in course of time connected with these cults, until 
at last the sexual or quasi-sexual associations that 
originally used to cling around them passed more 
or less into oblivion, and were succeeded by, indeed 
transmuted into, and identified with, those conceptions 
which eventually accumulated around Ab-Helios, or 
Apollo, the sun-god, Homeric Ouranos, the sky-god, and 
Varum the Big- Vedic sky-god, whether of the Night or 
of the Day. But in after ages Apa- Val-Ydn and the word 
rendered Varuna travelled still farther East, and found 
themselves, in primitive India, in the company of a 
sun-god named Surya, whose feminine counterpart was 
Surya. The question at once arises : Did Surya (masc.) 
derive from Western Helios ? And if so, how ? And 
did Surya (fern.) derive from Western Hera ? And 
if so, how ? Certainly, both of these seem very likely. 
I shall revert to this subject later on. Now, this 
progress ever eastward may have been effected in 
three ways—(1) naturally, along the incalculably ancient 
alignment of the Great Central Zone, (2) as accompany¬ 
ing the flood of migrant Rosy-Blonds pouring into the 
Orient from subsided Rhodochroia, and (3) as accompany¬ 
ing the Pura-Satiu and Yadai-Amorite and other fugitives 
who fled from Western Asia (“ Rivers-land ”) into Central 
Asia circa B.C. 1151, and eventually turned up in 
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trans-Indus Sapta-Sindhavah as the Purus, Yadus, Tttrvasas, 
Anris, and Druhyus of tlie Big- Veda, whom scholarship 
and popular belief in India insist on regarding as “ the 
Aryas.” I shall consider each of these possibilities more 
fully later on. So, also, the Near-Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroi, or Dark-Whites, of B.C. 4th millennial Uri, 
or Kiuri (later Agade, or Akkad, i.e., “Highlands ”), and 
Kengi (later Sumer, or “ Lowlands ”) had their J3el, 
which was simply a shortened form of original old Ab-El 
(by the later Babylonians of B.C., 2050 and the still.later 
Assyrians rendered Alm-Ilu), or “ Father El.” In much 
later, say B.C. 12tli. century, Syria, we find the well- 
known variant Baal, which is traceable back to the very 
same old Mediterranean Melano-Leukocjrroic source. Mr. 
Abinas Chandra .Das calmly represents, Baal and Big- 
Vedic Vala as identical {Big- Vedic India, p. 192). Well, 
perhaps they were : but then, again, tperhaps they were 
not. As the American guest remarked : “You cain’t quite' 
always sometimes tell.” Certainly, Veda was not a Sun- 
god at all, but a Drought-fiend. In any case, however— 
tested by Mr. Das’s own dominant attitude, that every¬ 
thing racial and cultural outside Big-Vedic India looks 
back to that India for its original source of life and 
significance, and therefore that Baal, being a divine name 
of mere Western Asia, must have derived from Vala, the 
Big-Vedic divine name—Mr. Das’s pi'esentation of the 
matter will hot “ hold water,” “ at least not good water,” 
as the saying is. Baal, in that form, happens to hare 
been not an original name. Undoubtedly it was a corrup¬ 
tion, ov shortened form, of th'e much older real name 
Ab-El, meaning “ Father El,” just as the original form 
of Bdcchm was Ab-IScclm. If, therefore, as Mr. Das 
would have us believe. Baal and Vala were identical, 
Vala must also be a modified or shortened form of 
some more real original in India—an eaylicr divine 
10 
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name compounded *ay of A pa and some unknown equi¬ 
valent in Miocene or Pliocene Sai>ta-Sindhu for El. But, 
outside Apu-Val-Ydn, is there evidence anywhere to lx; 
found that any such name ever existed ? I venture to 
think that not even Mr. Das—fearless in these matters 
though he be—will contend for that. For him Vala, in 
that form, is a definite, original, self-subsistent name. 
Hence, I fear, we must conclude that in this matter 
Mr. Das has been woefully hut willingly misled by a 
very superficial resemblance between two perhaps entire¬ 
ly different words. In this respect indeed, he appears, to 
bold himself ever at the mercy of the slightest pro¬ 
vocation. and rises readily to every dangling fly. 
Witness, for example, his all too readily venturesome 
remark, on the very same page, that Reschuf, the name 
of a god who, he says, was worshipped bv the Phoenicians 
, (Avhom, by the way, he actually identifies as descendants 
of the Panis of ancieut Sapfa-Sindliu), “ for aught we 
know may be a corruption of the Yedic word Bibhu ”! 
On this my only comment is that, ‘‘ for aught we know,” 
Jlig-Vedic Vala may have been a subsequent and far- 
travelled variant, on Indian lips, of an original Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and Syrian Bel, or Baal. That—as well in 
reason as on the available evidence—is at any rate a 
much more likely view than Mr. Das’s. Witness also his 
assertion—perfectly ridiculous, yet apparently put for¬ 
ward in all seriousness—that the name Chat doe a (which, 
of course, was nothing more or less than Kaldd , Kardd, or 
Kasdd, i.e., the “da,” or “deb,” or “country,” of the Kassi), 
derives from Choladeqa, the designation, he says, conferred 
on the eoastlands of the Persian Gulf in southern Sumer 
by an imaginary party of Chola colonists from Southern 
India, who, some time in the dimly remote past, had 
settled there as followers of Mr. Das’s wonderful hut 
equally imaginary Papis {Big-Vedic India, pp. 201, 202). 
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Again, in the Valley of the Nile, amongst the illustrious old 
Itomiu—where civilization, though developed in compara¬ 
tive isolation, and on lines peculiarly its own, and though 
even tinged with Ehodo-Leukocliroic influences, was yet 
really rooted in the culture of the long-vanished Medi¬ 
terranean Melano-Leukochroic Age—the divine name 7?« 
was at times supreme. Now, .Ra was nothing hut a 
transmuted form of A?, through the intermediate variant 
fJl: for in that land, as in many others, 1 and r were 
phonetically interchangeable. This, indeed, seems to he 
a characteristic of all languages still preserving phonetic 
memories of the more rudimentary stages of human pro¬ 
gress. Not impossibly, loo, in Mitanni (the beginnings 
of which I shall describe presently), the divine name 
Milra, which is really of Hittite origin, was simply 
old El, or La, or Ra, as conceived and worshipped by the 
inhabitants of that country, i.e., the “ Mits,” Lastly, even 
to this day, throughout what we call the Semitic World— 
naj, throughout that still move extensive realm known as 
Islam—flourishes the divine name Allah, or A.l Hah, 
•i.e. Al Lah —yet another mere variant of old Melano- 
Leukochroic El : for, though disguised in long familiar 
conventional garb, it is really nothing hut “ The La,” or 
“The El.” All these old divine names, therefore— On, 
Apollon, Varum, Apa- Val- Yan , or Apa- Vdr- Tan, Ouranos, 
El, Ra, La, Bel, and Milra —would seem to have been 
more or less related to each other; some of them, at 
times, were perhaps in some vague way even interchange¬ 
able ; and their fluid, kaleidoscopic, and elusive associa¬ 
tions somehow suggest the idea that Moon-Worship, 
Sun-Worship, and the Worship of the "Forces of Re- 
Production, were in. olden times rather mixed np, or at 
any rate mixable up, with one another. 

But there was also another very distinct and very 
prominent group of divine and other names which did not 
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liolong to the above “ palimpsest ” order.'Gn their original 
associations they were clearly rooted in the remote old 
Melano-Lenkoehroie Age. Nevertheless, they undoubtedly 
appear as ostensibly integral parts of the system of divine 
and other names in something like IO and its variants 
which specially characterized the new Ilhodo*Leukochroic 
Age. Tn other words, they had been deliberately 
appropriated and incorporated into that new system bv 
the powers that were. Poetically or mythologically 
expressed. Zeus had married Hera,. Hence, of course, 
the appearance of El in a feminine form. Indeed, 
this name Herd was the leading representative of the 
group. We find them in a vast variety of protean trans¬ 
formations—probably impossible, or at least very difficult, 
now to trace—but back of them all stands the dim yet 
majestic old divine name, El. In connection with the 
ubiquitous modifications of this original basis which later 
times reveal, we have to remember that in many regions 
not only were l and r phonetically interchangeable, but 
h and s were also subject to a similar sort of law. Thus, 
to mention only a few, in Greek Mythology, or in later 
Greek poetry based on that Mythology, we have Herd, 
Helios (Cp. Sirius, though I am aware that this is 
alleged to come from Seirios), Hellas, Selene (Cp. the 
word Serene ), Helene, and so forth. And in Khem we 
find Hern, or Hor, rendered Sol by the later Romans. 

But though—up to the epoch of the subsidences in 
Rhodochroia—the Rosy-Blonds were dominant throughout 
the-Mediterranean World And its spheres of influence, 
yet, from an ethnical point of view, humanity as a whole 
(leaving out the American continent and Australia) 
was roughly divisible into 3 main types (1) the Xantho- 
chroi, or Yellows, i.e., the Turanian ethnoi, in the 
northernmost zone ; (2) the Melano-Leukochroi, or Dark- 
Whites, in the Central Zone, stretching from the Pyrenees 
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and Atlas in the extreme west, to the farthest limits of 
Asia in the extreme east—throughout which regions (save 
for the quasi-blond Libyans near Atlas) Alan was small, 
slight, and brunet, and inclined to be dolicho-cephalic, 
yet with a tendency to partake, also of the characteristics 
of the racial types with whom he came most into contact, 
whether to the north, or to the south : those who dwelt 
in Syria and the regions round about becoming specially 
known later on as the ’"Semites": and (3) the Blacks, 
swarming throughout the southernmost zone, and 
ultimately, no doubt, rracing hack their descent to 
“ Gondwanaland' 7 origins. Of course, too, besides these 
•? foundanonai tvpes. there was also one other important- 
type, which was reailv the result of a vast amalgamation, 
seennnsiv initiated somewhere in the neighbourhood 
<-t the Caucasus, between the Turanian Yellows of 
the northernmost zone and the Dark-Whites of the 
Central Zone, m days (incalculably remote) when all 
tLc.-e eonmoatorr elements were in a primitive stage 
or aevelopment m volution: I refer to the barbarous 
Ki" ’ 1 - i the most part, confined themselves, or were 
eonlmed. to the great mountain-ganglions and wilds in 
every continent,, *.p. to the uplands of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, to the plateaus and wildernesses of Asia, 
and to the highlands of Kephenian Ethiopia in Africa. 
Throughout all these zones, up to the period of which 
I am now about to speak, such a being as a Rosy-Blond 
man had been absolutely unknown. 

Tor untold ages—say up to B.C. 6000, though I do not 
pretend that that is any more probable than B.C. 8000 or 
B.C. 9000—the seat and centre of Ehodo-Leukochroic (i.c. 
Rosy-Blond; culture, power, and glory had been in the 
territories now represented by Greece, Crete and the JEgean 
Sea. fhis last did not exist then. Neither did Crete in 
its present isjandic form. There was no communication 
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between the Axine and the “ Great Green Sea,” as the 
18th dynasty Pharaohs called the Mediterranean. From 
the points now known as Salonica and the Dardanelles in 
the north, down to the southern shores of Crete, the land- 
area was continuous. In other words, wbat we call Asia 
Minor extended westward in one solid mass as far as 
the western shores of Greece. Probably there was no 
separate Morea then : and what, for ages has been Crete 
was then merely the southernmost limit of a compact and 
unbroken epeiros. Huxley, we know (see Hasisadra’s 
Adventure ), rejects the idea that sudden, .widespread, and 
overwhelming disaster overtook the regions now occupied 
by the Grecian Archipelago, and metamorphosed them 
into their present broken-up, insular aspect. Nevertheless, 
that—or something approximating to that, though not of a 
cataclasmic nature—is exactly what I submit occurred, 
•somewhere about this epoch, B.C. 9000-6000 aforesaid. 
Moreover, Huxley’s remarks have reference to a very 
wide geographical area—much wider than that which I 
have in view here. Also, in respect of time, his observa¬ 
tions reach back to a period much more archsean than 
any with which we need concern ourselves just now. 
Furthermore, a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
quoted by Mr. Abinas Chandra Das {Rig-Vedic India , 
p. 26), says— 

“ there is strong reason to suspect, from the evidence of recent 
volcanic change in that locality ” (he had been speaking of the Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and the Aral, as now constituting merely the ‘ sur¬ 
vivals ’ of a former great ‘ Asiatic Mediterranean ’) “ that the opening 
of the Bosphorus took place within a period which geologically 
speaking was very recent,” 

Be it remembered that the levels of the two Seas—the 
European Mediterranean, or “ Great Green Sea,” and the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, eventually reduced (inter alia ) to 
the Pontns Axinus (afterwards. Enxinm) —were not the 
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same, The former was lower than the latter. Hence 
when the northern barriers burst, the one sea drained 
off into the other—the process lasting until both seas had 
attained u common level. The down-flow could not have 
been either very violent or in alarming volume, as is 
demonstrated by the surprising narrowness of the two still- 
existing channels through which the flood must have found , 
its way, i. e. the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Never¬ 
theless, even at the rate at which the change was in fact 
effected, the result .-so far as epeiric Rhodoehroia wps 
concerned—seems to have been tremendous. One after 
another—slowly, perhaps, but none the less surely—con¬ 
siderable areas must have, disintegrated, subsided, and 
at last disappeared beneath the ever-augmenting waters, 
until eventually the Archipelago, as it has been known 
historically for centuries, was formed. Some writers, 
it appears, have sought to identify these events with the-' 
so-called Deukalian Deluge. The suggestion is a harm¬ 
less one, and was sure to occur to somebody. Traditions 
of a Great Deluge are w.orld-wide. Nearly every histori¬ 
cal ethnos had such a tradition, and of course localized, 
it. DeukaUon is merely the name with which the version 
localizing the tradition in Greece is associated. The 
common truth behind all these special aud local traditions 
is simply this that, as noticed iu a previous paper, some- 
tiru; iu the inconceivably remote past, deluge after deluge 
periodically overwhelmed the Earth, as, one afier another, 
its Saturn-like rings of volatilized substances sank -lower 
and lower till they reached the c itioal level where 
oondeus vtiou into water naturally took place ; aud even¬ 
tually one great final Varsha occurred- afier which the 
skies cleared, the Sun shone forth in all its glory, and • 
the first Rainbow appeared in the heavens. Since then, 
specific countries may from time to time have beeu 
visited with more or less extensive and disastrous floods, 
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but none of them are in the slightest degree associahle 
with The Deluge above referred to. All —even the Babylo¬ 
nian and Biblical Floods—have been comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant affairs, of a purely local and temporary importance, 
and memorable only for those ethnoi whom they actually 
affected. 

Now, when an entire country is subjected to the 
experience which thus overtook and overwhelmed 
Rhodochroia, what happens to its inhabitants ? Two 
alternatives lie before them. One is to stay at home 
and be drowned. The other is migration , with a view 
to effecting new settlements elsewhere. Naturally the 
Rhodo-Leukoehroi&ns ado ted the latter alternative 
Thus, it was at this tremendous crisis in the fortunes of 
their ancient and illustrious Home-Land that, as already 
outlined in my lectures last November, wave after wave 
of Rosy-Blond migrants issued out of disintegrating 
Uhodochroia, and rolled forth into the East. Europe, to 
the north, was thickly inhabited, not only by Colonials of 
their own blood, but also by the multitudinous “ Alpines ” 
of the Central and South-Eastern uplands above-mentioned. 
Whether, in those days, any such people as the so-called 
Hyperboreans really existed out-side the imaginations 
of later Greek poets and other literati, we need not 
stop to enquire. Africa, as an area of settlement, meant 
perilous, costly, and troublesome sea-voyages. Besides, 
cultured old Kheni lay right in their path; beyond 
Kheiu were the very undesirable ICiissi of the Upper 
Nile; and, apart from these considerations, they wera 
averse from submerging their identity as Rosy-Blonds in 
the seething ocean of undeveloped Gondwanaland humanity 
which tilled up the rest of that enormous continent. 
On the other hand the Xanthochroi of Turanian Asia 
were a highly civilized, physically tine, and morally 
estimable race; in Western Asia also—besides the 
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Amorites, blouds like themselves—were to be found the 
“ Semites ” (though that particular name had probably 
not yet-arisen) ; and lastly, straight into, the realms that 
seemed so inviting, lying, ready to be traversed, was the 
very convenient land-bridge of Asia-Minor, as we now 
call it. 

In those early days, the sub-stock of mixed Xantho- 
ehroie and Western Asiatic Melano-Leukochroic descent 
who, under the name of the Khatti, Kheta, or Ilittites, 
eventually established themselves in the interior of Asia 
Minor, and acquired considerable reuown and power, as 
well there as in the regions afterwards known as Naharln, 
Mathena, or Mitanni, and Syria, had probably not yet 
come into existence, at least as a nation. 

Whether the Amorites of the Orontes Valley, and in 
particular of the couulry known as Ja-u-di,Ja’dl , or 
Yaddi, near later Sanaa), in Northern Syria—an undoubt¬ 
edly reddish-blond type of humanity—were of originally 
Mediterranean lihodo-Leukoehroio stock, or only of 
Libyan stock (a kind of proto-blond humanity, whose 
ruddiness, if any, was not exactly identical with the lily- 
white and rosy tints of the (rue ilhodo-Leukochroi); 
whether, even if of Rhodo-Leukochroic stock, they arrived 
in Amora, oia the Asia Minor land-bridge, with these 
migrating floods of Ithodo-Leukoehroi, or had effected 
their settlement there at some still earlier age (which was 
highly probable) ; or whether, if of Libyan stock, they 
had found their way into Western Asia, also ages ago, but 
f ia archlean Khem, and so journeyed up to the Orontes 
Valley from the South—these are questions into which 
I do not at present enter. 

What we arc concerned with just non- is the fact 
that—consequent upon the break-up of ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean Ehodoehroia, any time between say ii. C. 0000 
and IS, C. 6000—a’mighty Hood of Jtosy-Ulond migration 
11 
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passed into Western Asia. This was an epochal event: 
for it marked something which had never been known 
before—the presence of liosy-Blond man in Asia, as a 
permanent settler. 1 mean in such overwhelming force 
as to inaugurate an ethnical revolution in the Orient—for, 
from this point of view, the Amorite settlements in Syria 
were practically negligible. 

Thus, in those days, throughout the entire Orient; 
there were no Airyanians, no Aryas, no Babylonians, no 
Assyrians, no Medes, no Persians, no Cathayans, no Syri¬ 
ans (in the sense in which Abram was said to have been 
a Syrian—see Deut. xxvi. 5), and most certainly no 
Hebrews and no Jews, though possibly the Israelites were 
already individuating as an “ Aamu ” sub-tribe—in short, 
none of the great fairish historic races of the East with 
whose names and fortunes we have all, more or less, been 
familiar since our very childhood. How so? Because not 
one of them had then been born ! Hitherto nine out of 
every ten of us, I venture to assert, have probably been 
under the vague impression that as adscript'/ glebe c 
in the East, the famous old ethnoi above referred to 
have always been in existence, ever since the dawn of 
Time. I now propose to lift a corner of the veil from 
the long-obscured conditions under which these ancient 
and well-known races really sprang into being as brand- 
new' stocks of humanity. 

I speak of a mighty Hood of Rhodo-Leukochroic 
emigration, as if it had been one great movement which 
took place during a particular year or years and then 
ceased But what really occurred w r as naturally" spread 
over a very long period—probably a century or more— 
during which stream after stream, first of adventurers 
and explorers, then of genuine emigrants—tall, rosy- 
blond, enterprising dolicho-cephals—issued from the old 
Mediterranean Home-land and fared forth into what must 
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assuredly have been for many of them “The Unknown.” 
Of course they took with them their, goods and chattels—• 
everything, in fact, that was portable. But over and 
above these “ household gods, ” much else must also have 
gone with the departing hosts in the shape of some at 
least of the cultural treasures of their unique race—its 
■peerless traditions, its dialects, sciences, and arts, its 
divine and other names, its philosophies and faiths, its 
laws and institutions, its usages and manners, its hymno- 
logies and folk-songs, all its distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics, physical, intellectual, intuitional, and spiritual, and 
(from a worldly point of view, perhaps more valuable 
than aught else; its pre-eminent capacity for profiting, 
especially morally, from the lessons of experience—a trait 
which, probably more strikingly than any other, distin¬ 
guishes the Culture-Races from the Barbarous (though, 
possibly highly civilized) Races. 

Let us also note here another important fact. Assum¬ 
ing that these momentous, happenings are assignable to 
ai*ca B. C. 6000, what, in the way of -revelations, do wo 
obtain by a reference to the Zodiac ? The Celestial Vernal 
Equinox must then have been at the point between 1 
Cancer and 30 Gemini; the Celestial Summer Solstice 
would have been between 1 Libra and 30 Virgo ; the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox would have beer, between 
1 Capricornus and 30 Sagittarius; while the Celestial 
Winter Solstice would have lain at. the point between 
1. Aries and 30 Pisces, our present conventional, though not 
actual, Spring Equinox!. In the terminology of Hindu 
astronomers, the Celestial Winter Solstice, or Ayunanta, 
would have been between Rmist Mesh a and Mhm ; while 
the Celestial Vernal Equinox, or Vishmat for MamnP/, 
would have been between Husk Knrht and MithTtna, In 
those days, be it remembered, all Eastern —and probably 
then comparatively undeveloped - -races, arc supposed to 
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have opened t.lieir year calendrically at what, for eaefa of 
them, would have been its actual Winter Season. The 
Rhodo-Leukoehroi, as we shall see, opened their year 
calendrically at the Spring Equinox. A recollection of 
these facts will prove useful when we come to deal with 
early Sumerian and Babylonian history, and with the 
calendrical reforms provided for the Agadeans upon 
the advent in their midst of the cultured and masterly 
Rhodo-Leuko-Tiiranians. They will also be useful to us 
in considering hereafter the calendrical systems of all 
those great historical races of the ancient Orient whose 
ethnic and cultural origins art' traceable, in part at least, 
to the in-coming migrant Rhodo-Leukochroi. 

Now let us follow the march of events, as they occur¬ 
red from time to time after this wonderful epoch, circa 
B. C. 6000. Tracing the slow but steady and impressive 
progress eastwards of these energetic, resourceful, and 
culture-laden Rosy-Blonds, we find that the first notice¬ 
able result of their advent in Western Asia was the 
birth of that multitudinous, powerful, and in every way 
wonderful race which I propose to call the Rhodo-Lenko- 
Turanians —the first great brand-new sub-stock to appear 
in the now 7 metamorphosing Orient. In personal appearance 
they were beautiful: indeed, probably much like what we 
now know 7 as the fair idealized type of Slav. Their 
geographical cunabula, or area of characterization, may be 
defined roughly as the regions stretching between the upper 
courses of the Euphrates (perhaps even the Halys) on the 
west, and the southern end of the Caspian Sea—or possibly 
it was then the great Asiatic Mediterranean—on the east. 
Regarded thus broadly, it is not impossible that they were 
identical with those widely diffused nomadic folk to w'hom, 
in much later Babylonian records, vague reference is 
sometimes made under the name of the TJmrnan Mandd. 
But their final and concentrated expression is undoubtedly 
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to be found in that interesting and highly cultured 
settled ethnos who were known to the 18th dynasty 
Rojniu in the 15th century B.C. as the Mathenians , or 
Mitanniam, but who, before then, had been estab¬ 
lished for centuries in the territories lying within, 
i.e.y on the eastern side of, the great bend of Prat 
near Niv, thus corresponding with what is called in 
the Bible Haran, or Paddan-Aram, i.e., Aram of the Two 
ltivers, or later Upper Mesopotamia, and adjoining the 
region more specifically known to Thothmes I II as Naharin, 
or the “ Rivers-Country,” between Euphrates and Orontes. 
As a matter of fact, too, this Mitanni—wherein lay the 
“ City of Nahor ” (i.e,, of Nilharlna)—was really the country 
upon which Abram and the other elder Hebrew patri¬ 
archs, when sojourning down south as strangers in Kharti, 
are said by Ezra (or whatever that name stands for) to have 
looked back so wistfully as their true home-land (Gen. xii. 
1; xxiv. 4, 5, 10; xxviii. 2). Moreover, it was clearly the 
realm over which those other two (and probably more 
historical) O. T. celebrities, Tudkhula, King of Nations in 
the 20th century B.C., and Kushan Rishathaim (probably 
also meaning “ Rosh of Satiu, or Peoples ”) in the 15th 
century B-C., are recorded to have ruled. Lastly, it is there 
that—in the names of certain of its deities, usually rendered 
Varuna, Mitfa, Indrii and the Nasatyau—we come, upon 
our first “ find ” of evidence in support of the proposition 
that the stream of transmitted culture, in the guise of 
divine names such as these (which were really Hittile 
names), moved from the Mediterranean West eastward, 
and not, as the old school of Sanskritisls and others 
would have us believe, from Ike Orient (especially the 
Indian Orient) westward into the old Mediterranean 
World or the countries more or less adjacent thereto. 

' Of course, such a stupendous happening as the amal¬ 
gamation of vast numbers of these eastwardly migrating. 



but temporarily settling Rhodo-Leukoebroi, op Rosy-* 
Blonds, with the autochthonous Turanians dwelling 
between say the upper courses of Euphrates, or even 
perhaps the ITalys, in the west, and the southern end of the 
Caspian Sea, or perhaps the great Asiatic Mediterranean, 
in the east, and the consequent coming into existence in 
those regions of the Rhodo-Leuko-Tiiranians, was not a 
thing which could have been effected ev.en in a generation 
or two. The inter-marryings and blendings would have 
gone on for centuries : and centuries more would doubtless 
have had to elapse before the new race-type attained to 
noticeable manifestation. For the actual coming into 
recognized being, therefore, of the new race, we may 
reasonably allow say an entire Zodiacal Age. This—a 
period of about 2155f years—would, in this case, have 
been represented by Gemini. All that time the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox—originally at the point between 1 Cancer 
(Rasi Karlen) and 30 Gemini (Rasi Mithuna )—was slowly 
but steadily, and no doubt imperceptibly, shifting retro- 
. gressively through Gemini, or Mithuna, from point, or 
degree, 30, to degree 1, until at last an entirely new Age 
was ushered iu by its entry into degree 30 of Taurus, or 
Rasi Vrishabha —to the old Romiu of Khem known ns 
Mes-Ra (“Child of the sun-god Ra ”), the “Young Zodia¬ 
cal Bull,” or Aim-, as the Near-Eastern Melano-Leuko- 
chroi, or Dark-White “ Semites,” called it. This epoch, 
according to my arithmetic, would have been Conventional 
B.C. 1311^, or say True B.C. 4-4411. Hindu astronomers 
would describe the Celestial Vernal Equinox (Mahavishupa 
Sankranii) as just entering the Nakshatra Mrigashirsa ; 
and the Winter Solstice, they would say, was somewhere 
iu Nakshatra Uttara Bhadrapada. We would describe 
it as just entering Aquarius (Rasi Kumbha), This epoch, 
then, must have synchronized with what the old Romiu 
of Khem called the Ptah-Sekhet Age—for the Summer 
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Soktice, or “ Place of Eire,” was then just entering 30 
Leo ( Siiiha or Sekhei) from the direction of Virgo. It 
was also what the late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in chap¬ 
ter iv of his book The Orion , calls the “ Orion epoch,” 
or “ Agrahaycmi epoch ” : for, he submits, MriyasJdrm is 
really a synonym for Agmhayani, which literally means 
“ commencing the year,” and, as Panini teaches, supplies 
a derivative word for the month of Mrigashirsa. 

All this is no doubt very interesting : but the important 
fact to note is that—subject- to what 1 am about to say 
presently—the world, whether east or west, or north or 
south, as yet knew nothing whatever—indeed, had not 
yet so much as ever heard—of the Argo and Aryanism. 
Most certainly neither the man nor the name had ever 
yet reached India, then the exclusive home of divers 
kinds of more or less degraded jSHsudas —yellow, mixed, 
and black—and of those Dasyus who there represented 
the barbarous yellowy dark-white Kassi-deseended Tokhs, 
or Wolf-Eolk, of highland and wilderness Num-Ma, or 
Si-Nim. And whatever, in that, respect, was true of India, 
was equally true of Sapta-Sindhavah, or Sapta-Sindhu, 
as Mr. Las usually calls it. Even the Airyanians had not 
yet come into existence. 

± urtliermore, if, up to this epoch—the opening of the 
Tauric Era—the world was absolutely ignorant of the 
Aryan individual, it follows that the sacred books of that 
individual, the Vedius, were also known to nobody, at least 
under that name. Whether what eventually became 
their abstract contents were evolving elsewhere, is another 
question entirely. 

But while, throughout these 2155# years of Gemini 
(ZNW- J IUMim), the great ethnic amalgamation above 
referred to was in progress, other happenings and other 
outside peoples were by no means standing still. AH the 
eastwardly migrating ltosy-Blonds did not settle dowq 



permanently in Rhudo-Leuko-Turania. In fact, the main 
mass of them proceeded on their way, or perchance merely 
diffused themselves farther eastward, till at last they 
came to the regions called in later Macedonian times 
Sogdiana and Biictria, or roughly modern Bokhara. 
The, country thus traversed was part of the wilderness 
and hilly territory then and for ages past the haunts 
of the barbarous Wolf-Folk, or Tokhs, and which in 
due time the probably related Khatti, or Hittites, 
were accordingly to know as Si-Nim, and the later 
Babylonians and Assyrians as Num-Ma--both names 
literally meaning “ Wolf-Lands.” Eventually, however, 
they acquired the imported meaning of “ Highlands ”— 
whereupon the “ Wolf-Eolk ” became known as the Tokhs, 
or “ People of the Snowy-Ranges.” In Bokhara the 
diffused Rosy-Blonds settled down permanently : but as, 
in their dialect, “ Highlands ” was represented by the 
word Air i/an, the country became so called, while they 
themselves acquired the derivative name of Airyamaus, 
i.e., “Highlanders.” In course of time Airyan became 
known as Airyavd-Vtieja , or the “ Airyanian Home-land.” 
The Tokhs of the surrounding wilderness country—which 
now received' the name of Turan—they called Dahyus, 
literally “ Hill-men,” though these did not necessarily all 
live in the uplands. Doubtless they also called them 
Tstrsi and possibly also Fehrkaco-Danghavo, or “Wolf- 
Folk.” Here, also, it is convenient to explain that the 
Kassi-country specifically known as Kashshu was of course 
an integral part of old Si-Nim, or Num-Ma—and origiually 
it was even included under that wide name. When, 
however, the name Airyan, meaning “ Highlands,”;came 
into vogue, Kashshu also adopted that name (for the Kassi 
could and can never resist imitating the cultured races); but 
there it took the form Eil-am, —whence the. familiar name 
Elam, which, however, was more general than Kashshu. 
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Now, this further diffusion eastwards of the original 
Rosy-Blond migrants may have begun either early, or late, 
in the Gemini, or MithTma, Age —Conventional B. C. 
6467-4311^—and therefore the definite beginnings of 
Airy an, as a newly established country, and of the 
Airyanians, as an individuated people, are assignable to 
what can only be an equally indeterminable stage in the 
succeeding Tauric, or Vrishabhnn, Era, which extended 
from Conventional B.C. 4311i to Conventional B.C. 2155f. 
The probabilities are that the process of Rosy-Blond 
diffusion eastward from Rhodo-Leuko-Turania began 
during the amalgamations which gave rise to the new 
ethnic sub-stock in the last mentioned country, and did 
not wait till that country and that new sub-stock had 
actually come into existence. Hence, I conclude that 
Airyavo-Yaeja and the Airyanians began definitely and 
recognizably to individuate some time early in the Tauric 
Era—in round numbers, say about Conventional B.C. 3500. 
Of the Arya, specifically so called, there were as yet, 
hoioever, no signs whatever. I incline to think that that 
group did not originate till Assyrian influences bad 
spread eastward and bad given rise to differences of 
opinion in Airyavo-Yaeja. Also, there were then no 
such countries as Media and Persia7 because no such 
peoples as the Medes and the Persians had ever yet come 
into existence. Their beginnings were still hidden—the 
former in Mitannian fortunes, and the latter in Kephenian 
developments. 

Meanwhile the ancient races in Mesopotamia had been 
following out their destiny. In both Uri, or Kiflri 
(Agade)’ and Kengi (Sumer), the population consisted 
very largely of Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or 
Dark-Whites. Indeed, in Agade, these formed the bulk of 
the inhabitants. In other words, they were mainly of 
what afterwards came to be called‘‘Semitic ” stock. In 
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SQmer, however—where these Dark-White autochthons, 
or at least some of them, were known as the “Aataa"— 
there was also a very strongly represented, perhaps 
dominant, Turanian element, who, however, were pro¬ 
bably not pure Xanthochroi, but a blend between that 
foundatioual stock and West Asian representatives of 
the small slight Dark-Whites of the great Central Zone. 
To the east, in the uplands of Si-Nim, or Num-Ma (now 
beginning to be called Eil-am)', dwelt the powerful and 
perhaps imitationally civilized, but certainly barbarous, 
Kashshi, or Kassi. Just then they were in one of their 
envious, restless moods, and were for ever raiding their 
more cultured neighbours to the west. Indeed, sometimes 
their aggressions were of a more permanent character 
than attaches to what, in these connections, specialists 
seem to delight in calling “ Semitic razzias.” Flitting 
about in the extreme north, were a number of shadowy 
rulers, who are sometimes styled kings, and sometimes 
merely patesis, or priest-viceroys. For instance, Utag 
was a patesi , while Enbi-Ishtar was a king. Quite 
possibly the over-lords of these dimly perceptible patesis 
were Kassi potentates whose star was temporarily in the 
ascendant. 

But, if we interrogate the records of the past, we 
shall find that, instigated by an innate devilish spirit, 
Barbarism—ever represented by some Kassi-descended 
ethnos—is periodically obsessed by an irresistible impulse 
first to deceive, and then to attempt to destroy, the 
Cultured World for the time being. The epoch we are 
now dealing with seems to have been marked by one of 
these treacherous and stupendous upheavals. Culture, was 
represented by Agade and Sumer: Barbarism, of course, 
by the Kassi in Elam. 

In the meantime, Rhodo-Leuko-TQr&nia had advanced 
far along the road of Progress, both material and otherwise. 
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Just as, ethnically, it was a blend of Rosy-Blond blood 
and local Turanian blood, so, in regard to Civilization, 
it was a composite expression of Rhodo-Leukocbroic 
and local Turanian cultures. As a military power—though 
it had never yet been put to the test of actual warfare—; 
it was recognised as being in the very first rank'. In 
short—whether in respect of its economical resources, or 
politically, or culturally, or from any other point of 
view—it was already becoming the hub of the civilized 
universe, the great Distributing-Centre whence, from 
that time forward, were to issue into the Orient all those 
mighty but hitherto cloud-covered streams, whether of 
Racial Development or of Cultural Progress, which after¬ 
wards so magically transformed the East, and of which 
the long line of pontiffs from whom we are supposed 
unthinkingly and unquestioniugly to take our “know¬ 
ledge” have hitherto vouch-safed us such a nebulous, 
contradictory, and upside-doim account. 

-It was to this great- power that, in the day of their 
extremity, the Melano-Leukochroi of Agade applied for 
assistance in the mighty task of repelling the murderous 
assault of Barbarism. In short, they formally requested 
the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians to take peaceable possession, 
of their country, to administer its affairs, and to protect it 
from external aggression. The Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians 
consented: and it was in pursuance, apparently, of the 
arrangement so come to that, circa B.C. 2750, as is 
supposed, though I am much more inclined to suggest 
B. C. 3750, we find Sharru-Gl, with his “ fair ”-com- 
plexioned followers, riding into Agade and ushering in 
the dawn of an entirely new regime. For some reason or 
other, however—probably race-pride, which urged the 
dominant new-comers to assume an attitude of aloofness, 
and thus stood in the way of a fusion of races—this first 
attempt at Reform in Agade proved wholly abortive. 
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Possibly Shiirru-Gi was the founder of that early line of 
rulers—consisting, as far as is yet known, of 3 kings—which 
is usually styled the Dynasty of Kish. Now, Risk reminds 
us strongly of Kush, and therefore suggests the idea that 
before Sharru-Gi’s advent, Agade had been under Kfissite 
domination, and that, when the intruders had been driven 
out, Sharru-Gl and his successors found it convenient 
to continue their dynastic style, or otherwise acquired 
it. Then, circa Conventional B. C. 2650, as King thinks, 
or B. C. 3750 as Petrie maintains (though these dates 
do not much matter, as we are really concerned for the 
present with more or less indefinite periods), another 
celebrity arrives from the North, in the person of 
Shargani-Sharri, better known as Sargou I of Agade, 
founder of the famous Dynasty of Akkad. His descendant, 
Naram-Sin, or Naram-Akhu, was equally renowned. 
Akkad was Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian for old Near-Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroian Agade. This—or the perhaps Kassite 
form TJri, or Kiuri —had long been the name of the 
country as meaning “ Highlands,” but it was during the 
Dynasty of Akkad that, for civil and political purposes, 
it received the definite official designation of Akkad as 
an administrative area. Shargani-Sharri and his successors 
were not only able warriors and administrators: they 
were also wise and far-sighted statesmen. More broad¬ 
minded than Sharru-Gl, they took up anew the old 
problem of local Reform, and, applying themselves 
earnestly to their task, they did not rest till Akkad had 
been completely metamorphosed—ethnically, politically, 
culturally, and religiously. 

Now, whatever may be thought about the earlier of 
these ancient dynasties, the establishment of the Dynasty 
of Kish (Sh&rrfi-Gl’s dynasty) seems to have been regarded 
by our authorities as having been probably, and that 
of the Dynasty of Akkad (Shargani-Sharri’s dynasty) 
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as having been certainly, the result of “ invasions ” from 
the North-West. As a matter of fact, however, in each 
case the taking-over of the country (Agade) was an 
entirely peaceable process, undertaken and carried out 
at the request and with the co-operation of the Agadeans 
themselves, who—besides being desirous of repelling the 
Kassite menace—were anxious to bring themselves up 
to date, but had no statesmen of their own possessed of 
the ability necessary to achieve that end., Hence the 
calling in of the great Khodo-Leuko-Turanian chief— 
much as the Jutish leaders were called in by the Britons 
in the 5th century A.B. Moreover, by most writers, 
including Myres, these so-called “ invaders ” are usually 
described as “ Semites.” If they were really Semites, 
they must, of course, have been what I am calling Near- 
Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, i.e., they must have been 
Bark-Whites. But were they ? Nay, under the extra¬ 
ordinary name of “Western Semites” (I mean extraordi¬ 
nary in view of its application), King actually identifies 
them with the Amorites\ —whereby all is thrown into 
confusion; for the Amorites were certainly not Melano- 
Leukochroi, i. e., not Bark-Whites, but beautiful Kosy- 
Blonds, like the Bhodo-Leukochroi. I have already 
commented upon the confusion of thought which has led 
our authorities so far astray in this connection. Perhaps 
yet another explanation is to be found in the nebulous 
ideas (still apparently thought quite good enough) which 
used to prevail regarding the territories north of Akkad. 
Says Mr. Bonald A. Mackenzie— 

“ A vague but vast area above Hit on the Euphrates, and extend¬ 
ing to the Syrian coast, was mown as the ‘land of the Amorites ’ ” 
(Myths of Bab. <$' Ass., p. 110). 

If we look at any good map, we find that, this includes, 
not only all Mesopotamia, but actually Mitanni too. 
Nevertheless, our authorities ought to have known that 
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the fact of all these regions being so loosely called 
Amurru and Martu (which, in their narrower sense, 
are very well-known as Amorite centres) does not justify 
them in calling people who come say from Mitanni 
Amorites, much less in dubbing them Western Semites, 
or Semites at all. Assume that the Newcomers (styled 
the “ Invaders ”) bailed from Mitanni, or, as I am calling 
it, pursuant to my general ethnological scheme, Rhodo- 
Leuko-Turania. Later on—in the loose, woolly-minded 
way above referred to—they were said to have come from 
Amurru, or Martu , which, as we see, might have included 
not only Syria, where the real Amorites dwelt, but also 
Mitanni and indeed all Mesopotamia as far South as Hit, 
where Amorites did not dwell. On this our authorities 
—and a crowd of parrot-voiced writers after them— 
incontinently declare that these Newcomers (really from 
Mitanni) were Amorites and Western Semites, i.e., had 
come from Syria ! Sbargani-Sbairl aDd his followers, we 
know, styled themselves rulers of the “ dark-faced,” or 
blackhead,” people. Tneexpression “dark-faced” excludes 
the supposition that the race subjected (not “ conquered”), 
i. e., the Agadeans, were Turanians: for the Turanians, 
being Xanthochroi, may quite reasonably be described 
as “fairish” in countenance. On the other hand, the 
expression “ black-head ” might very well indicate Turan¬ 
ians, for Turanians usually, if not always, have black 
hair. But, as a matter of fact, the Turanians iii this part 
of the world— i. e., the non-Melano-Leukochroians of 
Sumer— were accustomed to shave their heads. Mr. King 
himself gives us this information. Thus, the expression 
“ black-head ” could not have applied to them. The only 
other community to whom it could have applied was the 
Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or “ Semites ” proper; 
and, as the country specifically under notice was AgadS, 
the Melano-Leukochroi referred to must therefore have 
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been the Melano-Leukochroic or genuinely ‘Semitic” 
inhabitants of Agade. 

We may take it, then, as beyond all reasonable doubt, 
not only that the masterly newcomers from the North— 
who, entering Agade under the leadership of Sharru-Gl 
and Sh&rgani-Sharrl, obviously considered themselves 
as a fair race who were being superposed upon an at least 
comparatively d n k race—were not “ Semites, ” whether 
“ Western ” or otherwise, and were certainly not “ Amori- 
tes, ” but belonged to the newly-formed ethnic sub-stock 
dwelling between Halvs and the southern Caspian whom 
I am calling the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanianr; but also that 
the inhabitants of Agade who voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the rule and tuition of these fair foreigners 
were Near-Eastern Melano-Leukochroi, or Semites proper, 
and, as such, were none other than those “ black-headed 
ones” who are mentioned in line 32 of the Tablet of the 
Fifty-one Names, as quoted by Pinches at p. 43 of The 
Religion of Babylonia 'and Assyria (Religions Ancient 
and Modern), 1906. 

These considerations bring us almost within sight of 
the memorable epoch associated with what is usually 
called the First Dynasty of Babylon and the founding 
of Babylon itself: for hitherto Mesopotamian humanity 
had never so much as heard of that great name. But, 
before we deal with that, our passing attention is claimed 
. by the interest attaching to an important reform of the 
AgadSan calendar effected about this time by the wonder¬ 
ful Rihodo-Leuko-Turanian administration then in official 
control of the country. In those days—like all com¬ 
paratively undeveloped races throughout the East, nay, 
probably throughout the world—the Melano-Leukochroic 
Agadeans, and the mixed Melano-Leukochroic and 
Tdranian Sumerians, were accustomed to open their year 
calendrioally in their actual Winter season, or rather in 
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what thpy thought was their Winter season. This, in 
theory, they equated with ihe Celestial Winter Solstice. 
Now, about Conventional B. C. 2155f the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox was actually on the point of passing ont 
of 1 Taurus (K/iar-Sidi, or the “Propitious Bull”; Indian 
Rasi Frishabha) and entering 80 Aries (Sara-Ziggar, or 
Bar-Ziggar, i. e., the “Sacrifice of Righteousness ”= 
Indian Rasi Mesha). Therefore, their actual Celestial 
Winter Solstice was just passing out of Aquarius (As-a- 
an, or “Abundance of Rain” = Indian Rad Kumbha) 
and entering Capricornus (Abba- Oddu, or “ Father of 
Light ” = Indian Rasi Malcara). Nevertheless, their calen¬ 
dars were not. in fact, set to that point. The ages-old 
conventional calendar, which showed the Celestial Vernal 
Kquinox as being just between Cancer and Gemini 
(Su-kul-na and Kas*= Indian Basis Karka and Mithuna), 
and the Celestial Winter Solstice as being just between 
Aries and Pisces (Sa^a-Ziggar and Se-ki-sil = Indian Rdsis 
Mesha and Mina), was still in actual vogue. Thus, their 
artificial Calendar-Clock was a long way out of harmony 
with actual Natural Time. Their nominal seasons did 
not in the least coincide with the real seasons as they in 
fact occurred. We need not be in the least surprised at 
this. We are ourselves, at this very day, living under 
similar delusions. The actual Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
to-day, is lying somewhere in or near 80 Aquarius. But 
conventionally, not only popularly but even in scientific 
circles, it is still always taken as lying at the point bet¬ 
ween 1 Aries and 30 Pisces! In other words, we are just 
about a month and a little more out of our correct 
reckoning ! For instance, when our calendars tell us that 
we are at say the end of September, we are really, accord¬ 
ing to Nature, only at the end of August! The only 
difierence (one solely of degree) between the Agadeans 
and Sumerians of say B. C. 2155§, and our hardly 
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more enlightened selves, is that they were about three 
times more out of their reckoning than we are. But that 
is merely because they were a much older ethnos than we 
are; for at present there seems to be no indication what¬ 
ever that we intend to rectify our calendar, or even that 
we realize the absurd and annually increasing irregularity 
of our position. Quite possibly, therefore, we may 
continue in our blissful ignorance for as long as they did. 
However, the practical steps taken by the Rliodo-Leuko- 
Turanians were these. They explained to the Agadeans 
that Sara-Ziggar or Bar-Ziggar (the name of the then 
month, as well as of the Zodiacal Age), which the 
Agadeans had theretofore regarded as marking the season 
of the Winter Solstice, would, for the next ensuing 21551- 
years, manifest all the natural indicia of a Spring 
month, in consequence, of course, of the slow westward 
shift of the Equinoxes and - Solstices: and thereupon 
they said—“ Since that is a fact, let us accept it, and, 
while still continuing, as in the past, to open our year 
calendrically at this point or season, let us henceforward 
say that our year opens, no longer with the Winter 
month Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar, but with the Spring month 
Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar.” And that is exactly -what was 
in fact done, save that the month Sara-(or Bar-) Ziggar 
was given the new name of Nisan. 

Prom that time forward, then, throughout the Civi¬ 
lized World (t. e., civilized on a basis of dominant Rhodo- 
Leuko-Tiiranian Culture), and as long as the Aries Era 
lasted, the Celestial Vernal Equinox was conventionally 
regarded as lying between 1 Taurus and 30 Aries; the 
next great world-change in this connection not taking 
place until the epoch of the opening of the Christian 
Era, at the point between 1 Aries and 30 Pisces—where, 
conventionally, it is still universally (though wrongly) 
supposed to lie. Bor Precession never ceases. 

43 
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There is reason, however, to believe that the Calen* 
drical Reform thus made by the Rhodo-Leuko-TBranians 
was restricted to Agade, and was never adopted by the 
Sumerians. Indeed, that ancient community seem to 
have adhered religiously to their age-long custom of 
starting the year calendrically from the Celestial Winter 
Solstice. In an Inscription engraved on a diorite statue 
of Gudea, patesi of Lagash in Sumer (after Naram-Sin 
of Akkad’s time), we find particulars of offerings made 
to the goddess Bau (Gula = Aquarius) in her temple 
“ on the day of the beginning of the year, the day of the 
festival of Bau.” Bau was the consort of Nin-Girsu 
(Ninib), the god of “ the southern sun,” which Miss 
Plunket thinks should be regarded as the sun in its 
yearly, not its merely daily, course, and therefore as 
representing the Winter Solstice ( Ancient Calendars and 
Constellations, pp. 208, 209). Nin-Girsu means “ Lord 
ofGirsu”—perhaps a suburb of Lagash. He was the 
same as Nirig, or Enu-Reslitu, and was the god of agri¬ 
culturists (Bab. Sf Ass. Bel., by Pinches, pp. 55, 76, 77). 
Miss Plunket thinks the offerings above referred to are 
evidence of a calendrical reform in Lagash from some 
earlier Accadian calendar, the beginning of the year 
being thereby transferred from the stars of Aries to 
those of Aquarius (Anc. Cal. $• Const., p. 209). Rather, 
however, does it seem to me to mean that this opening 
of the year at Aquarius (Winter Solstice) with offerings 
to Bau, was simply the calendrical system that had been 
in Lagash from of old, and that the reforms in Agade 
at the opening of the Aries period had not been followed 
in Sumer—at any rate not in Lagash. Accepting Nin- 
Girsu as the god of the Southern (in the sense of the 
Wintering) Sun, Miss Plunket suggests that Gudea’s 
New Year’s Day, or Eestival of Bau, was held at the 
time of the Winter Solstice (p. 51). Of course, even if this 
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Was so, the custom would only have ^endured for as 
long as the Sun at that Solstice was passing through 
Aquarius (Gula, or Kumbha), or as long as the tradition 
of that fact was remembered and given effect to. 

This will be a convenient place to note that it was 
probably at some epoch early in the Tauric Era (Conven¬ 
tional B. 0. 4311J-2155.J), that the ethnic elements 

out of which the Khatti, Kheta, or Hittites, of Central 
Asia Minor were formed, polarized into definitely indivi¬ 
duated political or national conditions. This, I think, is 
reasonably deducible from the fact that Hittite Symbolo- 
logy is dominantly associated with some at least of the 4 
main Zodiacal positions at the time of the opening of 
the Tauric Era— e. (/., Bulls for the Vernal Equinox; 
Lions, Set, Eire, aud so forth, for the Summer Solstice ; 
and Eagles, perhaps intended as emblematical of the 
Autumnal Equinox, at the place w'here our Scorpio lies. 
Doubtless further discovery will some day round off and 
realise the idea here adumbrated, by digging up the 
emblem which, in Hittite belief, was associated with the 
remaining position—the Winter Solstice, at the 
place where our Aquarius now lies. Presumably, it will 
be something ostensibly symbolic of water issuing out of 
an urn, or otherwise flowing, though really representing 
an out-pouring of spiritual influences. 

The Dynasty of Akkad was followed by the Dynasty 
of Ur (not yet Ur of the Khaldees), which lasted for about. 
117 or 119 years from (in round numbers) B.C. 2400,' 
with continuous parallels of patesis in Lagash, and one at 
Umma. It was by this great line that the dual style, 
“ King of Sumer and Akkad,” was first formally assumed. 
It represented a Sumerian, i.e. a Turano-Eastern Melano- 
Leukoehroic, Bevival. One of its most famous monarchs 
was Dungi who, amongst other achievements, is said to 
have subjugated the neighbouring Kassi. Yet it -was by 
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a Kassite uprising and invasion that Ur was overthrown. 
This, however, only freed Elam from Sumero-Akkadian 
control. It did not, at that time, give the Kassi the 
mastery of the territories between the two rivers. 

Next, we hear of the Dynasty of Jsin —also Sfimero- 
Semitic—lasting for some 225 years, which apparently 
brings it down to circa B.C. 2056. It was founded by 
Isbi-Ura, and seems to have undergone many vicissitudes 
—much of its history still remaining unravelled. Accord¬ 
ing to King, it possibly overlapped the commencement 
of the so-called First Dynasty of Babylon ; but he dates 
its end approximately B.C. 2100, and prefers the view 
that it fell before the rise of the Babylonian Monarchy. 

This last-mentioned event King dates circa B.C. 2050. 
Others put it earlier— even as early as B.C. 2232. 
Perhaps a way out would be to assign the founding of the 
dynasty to B. C. 2232, and the rise of Babylon to King’s 
date, B.C. 2050. The founder of the dynasty was Sumu 
Abu : and it seems to have been somewhat later that the 
name Babylon (Bab-Ilu=“ Gate of EL”) first appears 
in history, replacing Tintir-Ki and Ka Dimir-Ba *= “Place 
of Life”). Throughout this period—but especially during 
the reign of Khammur-abi—Kassite activities were very 
daring and ubiquitous, particularly those conducted by 
Kh Qdur-Mabug, King of Elam, and his two sons, Rim-Sin, 
or Rlm-Akhu (King of Larsa), and Khudur-Lagamar, 
the Chedorlaomer of Gen. XIV. Indeed, for several 
years Khammur-abi (the Amraphel of Gen. XIV) was a 
captive in the hands of the King of Elam, though he 
eventually regained his liberty and his throne. We need 
not, therefore, feel in the least surprised when, in Gen , 
XI, we read that in the period preceding the arrival 
in Haran (Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian Mitanni) of the 
originally Sumerian “ Aamu ” community subsequently 
known as the ‘ /6r-Aamu, ‘ Abr- Aamu, Abramu, or 
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Abramites (lor “ Abram,” the patriarch, was merely 
Ezra’s personification of this ethnos), Ur was commonly 
called “Ur of the Chaldees” ; for that meant nothing more 
or less than “ Ur of the people of Kalda, Karda, or Kasda,” 
i.e., “ Ur of the Kassi.” 

Here, by way of an aside, I might insert an explana¬ 
tion of how these ‘ Abr-Asxmn federated with the Amorites 
of Mamre, and became known as the Khabiri of Hebron; 
how—later on, as the Hebrews —they united with a h'alf- 
Eomic community in northern Kharu who had formerly 
sojourned in Khem, first as an Aamu sub-tribe, worship¬ 
pers of a deified ancestress named 1-Sarah-El, then, 
after amalgamating with the Bomiu, as devotees of 
Mes-Ra, or the Zodiacal Abir, or Young Bull, but, 
on the occasion of the so-called Exodus, had left Khem 
under imperial auspices, as the Josephites, Mesrayim, 
Abiri, or Israelites, and settled in Kharu as a Pharaoh- 
protected Romic Colony; how, still later—but Dot till 
the 11th century B.C.—-the ancient Amorites of Yadai, 
then mostly in southern Kharu, astutely, for political 
reasons, proclaimed themselves as the Beth-Yahudeh, 
confederate with the half-Romic Colony in the north; how, 
in the meantime, these last-mentioned and the Hebrews, 
now together known as the Hebro-Israelites,, had been 
incorporating into their political organism various outside 
ethnoi, largely European and Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian, 
and, when thus augmented and federated, called them¬ 
selves distinctively the Beth-Sakh ; and how, eventually, 
under David, Beth-Sakh and Beth-Yahudeh erected 
themselves into a monarchical Union under the style of 
Israel : but it is too long and complex a story to tell here. 
Suffice it—even at the risk of perhaps startling some 
people out of their wits—to put on record the fact (so very 
different from the fairy-tale that we have always been 
taught to believe) that, ethnically, the Jews are neither 
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Hebrews nor Israelites; that they never took part in 
the Exodus; and that they never sojourned in Khem, 
whether in bondage to the Itomic Pharaohs, or as 
free men. They are simply the ancient Amorites of 
Kharu, transformed—with a handful of Hittites thrown in, 
to modify the original stock (See Ezel\, XVI,\, 2, 3, 45). 

The Babylonian Monarchy, or so-called First Dynasty 
of Babylon, fell to pieces late in the ] 8th century B.C. 
Its endless struggles with the Kassi, and possibly internal 
ailments of its own, had sapped its strength : but there 
seems to be no doubt whatever that, by both secret 
intrigues and open attacks, the Hittites (then subjects 
of the Mitannian FLek-Khm-Khetu) largely contributed 
to hasten its end. Ostensibly, perhaps, they were in 
league with the Kassi; but there can be little question 
that, at the back of their minds, they had a very deep 
game of their own to play. Just then, however, the Kassi 
proved too much for them. 

Hitherto we have been taught to believe that in the 
founding of this renowned First Dynasty of Babylon and 
the rise of Babylon itself, we see a Revival of “ Semitic ” 
power and culture. And so, no doubt, we do : but 
not in the sense meant by King, Pinches, and the 
other authorities. Por many long centuries before 
the momentous epoch under notice, the people of 
Agade had been pure Semites, i.e., Semites in the 
only sense of the word that can possibly be accepted. 
Otherwise stated, they had for ages been Near-Eastern 
Melano-Leukochroi, or Dark-Whites, of the pure blood. 
Into their midst—at least half a century, perhaps 1000 
years or more, before the rise of Babylon—come a 
very different race, the semi-Rosy-Blond, semi-Xantho- 
chroic Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians, who inter-marry with 
them and superpose upon them their very different ideals, 
institutions, and culture generally. A brand-new race, 
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partaking of the'characteristics of both the autochthonous 
Agadean “.Semites” and the in-coming Ehodo-Leuko- 
Turanians, and a brand-new culture expressing a blend 
of both contributory cultures, are the result. So far, it 
would be a misuse of language to describe-this newly 
formed race . and this newly arisen culture as “ Semitic.” 
But time goes on; and what happens? That happens 
which' always happens in such circumstances. The 
Melano-Leukochroic autochthons were doubtless much 
more multitudinous than their masters and tutors. There 
was naturally a tendency for the race- and culture- 
characteristics of the latter to persist, and eventually to 
appear to dominate society -as a whole, and for the 
distinctive race- and culture-characteristics of the It ho do- 
Leuko-Turanian element to be gradually submerged 
in the general flood, and even eventually to appear 
to have died out. But reason tells us that it did 
not really die out. Reason tells us that the ethnic 
and cultural individuality of Babylon, after say B.C., 
2050, was very different from what the ethnic and 
cultural individuality of Agade had been before the advent 
of the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians. It was not Rhodo-Leuko- 
Turanian, certainly : but neither was it Eastern Melano- 
Leukochroic, or “ Semitic.” It was a complex combination 
of the two: Assuredly it was not “Semitic” in the 
amazing sense taught by King, Pinches, and their followers. 
Shortly, it was Babylonian —a unique and absolutely new 
phenomenon. Where our authorities go astray is in 
imagining that the new-comers from the North (not the 
North-West.) were Amorites. and in dubbing these Amor- 
ites—tall, long-headed fair folk, almost as rosy-blond as 
the Iihodo-Leukocliroi themselves—“ Western-Semites ” ! 

Here it may be explained that, when the Amorites • 
arrived in north Syria and settled along the valley of the 
Orontes, .they had in their possession a divine name 
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something like Yd, or Yahu. The it was probably'only a 
subsequent Eastern Melano-Leukochroic, or possibly 
Babylonian, terminal for the nominative singular, and the 
h may have been inserted as a mediant between the two 
vowels—the a of original Yu and u —or for later mystical 
reasons. Where could this Ya have come from ? Where 
but from the country from which the Amorites had 
originally come—Mediterranean Yavdn, the an, ana, 
ant, or ene, of the old BhodO-Leukochroic divinity, 10 ? 
Thus the Amorite divine name may be taken to have 
exhibited the variants Id, Yd, Yaw, Ya, Yau, Yahu, and 
finally Yah. Now, curiously enough, after they had 
settled in the valley of the Orontes, we find them speci¬ 
ally associated with a district or country named Ja-u-di, 
Ja’di or Yadai. What was this but the da, dai, deh, 
or “ country,” of Ya, or Yahu ? Thus we find that the 
real name of their country in Amora (near later Samal), 
the correct form of the territorial name which has come 
down to us iu the obscure form Ja-u-di, or Yadai, is 
Yaliudeh, and that—apart altogether from the sudden 
mllc-face on the part of Khem’s hereditary enemies in 
Kharu, when, in the 11th century B.C., they cast in their 
political lot with the half-ltomic Hebro-Israelites, or Betli- 
Sakh up in the north, and, uniting with them, founded 
the new Davidic State under Pharaonic suzerainty which 
was thenceforward historically known as Israel —these 
age-long intriguers had originally, in a long-forgotten 
past era, been entitled to the name of People of 
Ja-u-di, Ja’di, Yadai, or Yahudeh; and this diplomatic 
assumption by them of the name which has since gather¬ 
ed about it such very different associations (finally ap¬ 
pearing as Jews), was merely the revival of an ancient 
and inherent right, a deliberate reversion to an old page 
in their life as an ethnos, which had for several centuries 
been turned down and suffered to pass into oblivion. 
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Ezra, however—for the glorification of Yahveh —gave to 
his materials a very clever twist, which, until now, has 
completely covered up again all traces of the facts here 
disclosed. 

In the form Yahu, or .You, this ancient and once 
Mediterranean divine name may possibly have found its 
way into A.gade and Sumer, first as borne along on the 
waves of Rosy-Blond migration that had issued out of 
Rhodo-Leukochroia and poured into Western Asia, and 
secondly in the days when the Rhodo-Leuko-Turanians 
superposed themselves upon Agade; or it may have 
wandered into “Babylonia” from Am ora ; for, in the 
texts, there do seem to be vague indications of some such 
divine name being obscurely known in those regions ; but 
it is in no traceable way identifiable—or apparently even 
connected—with the old Sumerian divine name Ea, 
“ King of the Abyss, Creator of Everything, and Lord 
of All.” 

Meanwhile, far down in southern Sumer, in the 
“Country of the Sea,” there had been flourishing a 
dynasty—Semitic (■ i.e , Near-Eastern Melano-Leuko- 
chroic), or perhaps Sumerian, or possibly Sumero-Semitic, 
I am not sure which—called the Sesku Dynasty. It was 
founded about Conventional 15.C., 18S1< by Iluma-Ilu, a 
contemporary of Samsu-lluna of the Babylonian Mon¬ 
archy, and collapsed in B.C., 1526 under Ea-Gamil, who 
was overthrown by Ulam-Buriash, an Elamite prince, son 
of Burna-Buriash “ the king.” Ulam-Buriash thereupon 
took possession of Ea-Gamil’s realm. By thus establish¬ 
ing himself in the extreme south, he merely re¬ 
vived what had previously existed there at Ur (Ur of the 
Chaldees), circa B.C., 1996-192!. i.e., Kassite dominion. 
Eor a long time scholars did not know what to make 
of the period that succeeded the downfall of the Babylonian 
Monarchy, or First Dynasty of Babylon, as it used to he 
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called. Vaguely they spoke of a pall of comparative 
obscurity which at that epoch swept mist-like over the 
history of the. land between the two rivets. The Sesku 
Dynasty, just referred to, had as yet been neither 
identified nor placed; but, in the Kings’ List, mention 
was found of a dynasty of eleven kings, beginning with 
a certain Anmanu, and described as of Uru-azayga. As, 
however, this was also read Vrn-ku, everybody was left 
guessing, and all sorts of conjectures were started to explain 
who the mysterious eleven were—Hommel’s being 
prominent and to the effect that the dynasty was contem¬ 
poraneous with that of Khammurabi, but for some 
obscure reason had never attained significance. Through¬ 
out this period of bewilderment, scholars were in the 
habit of calling this dynasty the Second Dynasty of 
Babylon —the Kassite dynasty, next to be noticed, being 
generally referred to as the Third Dynasty of Babylon. 

However, consequent upon what we now know about 
the Sesku Dynasty, all these styles—First, Second, and 
Third of Babylon—have been discarded; for the Sesku 
Dynasty had nothing whatever to do with Babylon, and 
Mr. King, who seems to know’ most about the subject, 
is satisfied that, after an indefinite but not very long 
interval, the Babylonian Monarchy, which used to be 
called the First Dynasty of Babylon, was succeeded by that 
Kassite dynasty which used to be called the Third Dynasty 
of Babylon. It was founded by a Napoleonic conqueror, 
named Gandasli, who issued out of the country known 
as Kashshu. It represented a mighty up-rush of Kassite 
ascendancy, which w r as now' undoubted and ubiquitous in 
that part of the world. The seat of its power w r as 
established at Nippur—Babylon being thenceforward 
known during Kassite times as Kardaniasli. It was 
contemporary with the famous 18th Pharaonic Dynasty 
in Khera ; endured for no less than 577 years; made 
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Babylonian Culture a dominant factor throughout the 
civilized world, as then known; and only succumbed 
before the irresistible and rapidly augmenting might and 
majesty of Assyria. 

Here, however, I must close. In my next paper 
I shall revert to the subject of Babylonian Culture, 
I shall try to show that, at any rate to some extent, 
its origin goes back to Rhodo-Leuko-Turanian sources; 
and further that, if that can be established, the 
conclusion necessarily follows that, both formally and 
functionally, its earliest biological beginnings were 
really rooted in the life of those two now only 
mythologically and nebulously remembered stages of 
remotest Antiquity—the majestic, beautiful, and dazzlingly 
brilliant Tthodo-Leukochroic Age of the old, old Mediter¬ 
ranean World, and its quite as wonderful, even more 
mysterious, and still more ancient predecessor, the Melano- 
Leukochroic Age of that same old World. I shall touch 
upon Assyrian, Medic, and Persian origins, noticing the 
debt each of these ethnoi and States owed to the Rhodo- 
Leuko Turanians in respect of culture; and, passing on 
to Airyavo-Vaeja (whence the Aryas immediately ori¬ 
ginated), I shall point out how and to what extent the 
Airyanians there were probably affected by all the ethnic 
and cultural streams that, in the now thoroughly meta¬ 
morphosed Orient, must then have been circling around 
them ; and finally, with a glance at Itomic history in the 
12th century B. C. (really to throw light on subsequent 
events in Central Asia), I shall invite attention (o the 
fact that then, and only then, 5 janalus named in the 
Rig-V/da as the Purus, Yadiis, Turvasas, Anus, and 
Druhyus—of whom the first two abandoned Naharin in 
Western Asia under the names Pura-Satiu and Y'adai- 
Amorites—arrived first in Zarah-Luke land (modern 
Seistan), where the itukla Aryas wore then settled, and 
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later ou (but for the first time in their lives) appear as 
at least, camped in trans-Indus Sapta-Sindhavah (modern 
Panjab), where no denizens were then to be found more 
civilized than the assorted Nis atlas, and the hardly • more 
advanced Indian Toklis, Tushi, or I) any us, who, under 
their kurus, or tribal chiefs, had dwelt there for centuries, 
but who, up till then, knew no more about Aryan 
humanity, Aryanism, and the Rig-Veda, than they did 
about the differential calculus—for, outside certain 
shadowy names, there is no evidence of the sukla Aryas 
having ever entered the Panjab ; and then—but not till 
then—we shall be in a position to decide for ourselves 
in what sense, and how far, if indeed at all, the particular 
communities heretofore and still usually called “the 
ltig-Vedic peoples,” “the Aryan folk,” and “the Indo- 
Aryans,” the particular collection of doctrines, myths, 
and ideals usually called “ the teachings of the Vedas,” 
and the particular period that is commonly spoken of as 
“ Rig-Vedic times,” and “ the Rig-Vedic Age,” are really 
entitled to the views that arc prevalent regarding them, 
not only in popular belief, but also in scholarly circles 
both Indian and European. 
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Prabodh Chandra. Bagciii, M.A.. 

(1) Introductory. 

“There is no religious system, ancient or recent,” 
says Mrs. Emile Durkheim, 2 “ where one does not meet 
under different forms, two religions, as it were, side by 
side, which, though being united closely and naturally 
penetrating each other, do not cease, nevertheless, to be 
distinct.” The one is concerned with the magnificent 
phenomena of nature such as the sun, the moon, winds 
and stars, or else the objects of various sorts such as 
plants, animals, etc. The other is concerned with spiri¬ 
tual beings, spirits, souls and demons and divinities. Of 
these two elements one pertains to a higher state of 
culture and is the outcome of the progressive state of 
mind and the other belongs to a lower stage of culture and 
sadly lacks that sublime character. The former finds 
support,in the standardised canonical literature and the 
latter in the traditions ami blind superstitions fondly 
entertained by the uncultured mass. 

Every Indian religion also has two such aspects and 
Jainism is no exception. But here the two phases have 
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l>een intermixed with each other so much so that one 
finds difficulty in separating one from the other. The 
inferior element has received a religious sanctity at the 
hands of the people inspite of its unauthoritative character. 
The present humhle attempt is, however, made to dis¬ 
cover the lower characteristics of the Jaina religioh and 
to investigate into the probable conditions under which 
they were incorporated into Jainism. Here I shall, first of 
all, try to find out whether there is any primitive.element 
in the Jaina philosophy. The religious rites and super¬ 
stitions of the Jainas. and their mythology, will be taken 
into consideration in due order and attempts will be made 
to discover the possible folk elements of them. 

(2) Philosophy. 

The most vital question of philosophy is concerned 
with the conception of the soul, and the connected topic, 
the idea of the transmigration of souls. These are again 
the only points of philosophy regarding which both the 
cultured and the uncultured have got views of their own. 
This, therefore, appears to be the only possible category 
in which we can expect to discover the trace of animistic 
influence, if there is at all any, on the philosophical system 
of the Jainas. 

In the Jaina philosophy, soul is generally represented 
by jioa. It is one of the nine categories which consti¬ 
tute the fundamental truths of the system. The jiva is 
characterised by the possession of the four pranas— life- 
breaths as well as of the consciousness. It is described as 
formless, and an agent, has the same extent as its own 
body, and is the enjoyer of the fruits of Karma. 

Now the most noteworthy point regarding this concep¬ 
tion of soul, as Professor Jacobi 1 rightly indicates, is that 
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it has been arrived at not through the search after the 
self, the self-existing unchangeable principle in the ever- 
changing world of phenomena, hut throwjh, the perception 
of life. This is because the most general Jaina term for 
soul is life— jiva, which is identical with dyd or atman ; 
and the way in which the category of jwa is divided and 
sub-divided building up from the less to the more deve¬ 
loped life certainly bears out this'Contention. 

This category of jiva has been classified in every 
possible way in the Jaina philosophy. Once it has been 
classified in five ways according to the number of senses 
it possesses as Ekendriya, Eeindriya, Tri-indriya , Ooren- 
driya and JP ancendriya or in other words that which 
possesses one sense, that which possesses two senses and 

The inanimate world is concerned with this Ekendriya 
class. “Ekendriya jwa possess only one sense, the sense 
of touch but have four prana: touch, body, the power 
of exhaling and inhaling, aud the allotted term of life. 

“They are sub-divided into Prithvikaya, Apokdya, 
Teukdya , Vayukaya, and Va»aspatikaya. Things belong¬ 
ing to the earth, such as stones, lumps of clay, salts, 
chalk, diamonds and other minerals, are called Ppithmkaya 
ekendriya. Though ordinary persons are unable to-per¬ 
ceive in these the power of suffering, yet a kevali can do 
so, for he sees that they have four pntna, including the 
power of breathing and of touch. The longest span for 
which a jiva can be compelled to inhabit such a lodging - 
is twenty-two thousand years, and the shortest time less 
than forty-eight moments, but as the jha’s karma is 
gradually exhausted it will be reborn into happier condi¬ 
tions. These earth-lives are also divided into those which 
we can sec and those which are invisible to the human 
eye. By ill-lreathuj any earth-life we deprive ourselves 
of our chance of happiness and perfect wisdom. 
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“ The Jainas believe that water itself {not, as is to 
often supposed, the animalcule living in it) is inhabited 
by Ekendriya jica called Jpakdya Ekendriya, Apakdya 
include rain, dew, fog, melted snow, melted hail, etc. 
The shortest span a jinn can pass in water is a moment, 
though more usually it will have to wait there tor rebirth 
for at least forty-eight moments; but the longest time 
its karma can condemn it to this imprisonment is seven 
thousand years. It is this belief in the power of inflict¬ 
ing pain on water that makes Jaina monks so particular 
about only taking it when it has been boiled and strained 
and prevents some of them using it at all for toilet 
purposes! 

“A man’s karma again may force him to become a 
Teukdya ekendriya, or fire-life, and he may have to pass 
into an ordinary five, the light of a lamp, a magnet, 
electricity, a meter, flintstone sparks, a forest conflagra¬ 
tion, or a submarine fire, but one can only be condemned 
to be a fire-life for a period varying from one instant to 
three days [i. e., seventy two hours). A difference of 
opinion exists among Jain as as to whether one can be 
condemned to become lightning or not for it does not 
seem to be known for certain whether or no Teukaya 
exists in lightning. 

“Again all sorts of wind, such as cyclones, whirl¬ 
winds, monsoons, west winds, and trade winds, are 
thought of as inhabited by what are called Fdyukaya 
Ekendriya jica. It is difficult for us to understand that 
wind has a body and can be made to suffer pain, but all 
this is plain to a Kevali. The period a jica may spend as 
wind varies according to Ids ka via from one instant to 
three thousand years. 

“ All vegetable life or Fanaspatik ay a, also possesses 
but one indriya. These jivd are divided into two classes : 
Pratyeka, or life such as that of a tree ( e, .7., an orange or 
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mango tree), whose various branches, fruits and leaves 
possess life derived from it and Sadhdram, the life 
possessed by potatoes, onions, carrots, figs, etc. Strict Jainas 
will not eat any of the latter class because more than one 
jiva has taken up its lodgings there; hut they will take 
oranges and mangoes, once they are ripe, for then they 
are inhabited by only one life. Life as a vegetable may 
last from one instant to ten thousand years.” 1 

The points which are extremely significant here are 
these— (a) it is, maintained and maintained very strongly 
that Ekendriya jivas inhabit the elements above enumera¬ 
ted. (b) It is to be particularly noted that the Jaina’s 
belief in the existence of life in these elements is not at 
all concerned with the animalcules living therein as is so 
often presumed. (<?) A man’s karmci may force him to 
take some such elemental existence in course of trans¬ 
migration; and furthermore, (d) it is strictly enjoined that 
any ill-treatment to these elemental lives are detrimental 
to one’s attainment of happiness and perfect wisdom. So 
says the Acharanga antra 2 : “ He who injures these does 
not comprehend and renounce the sinful acts, he who 
does not injure these comprehends and renounces the 
sinful acts.” It thus appears that the Jainas are very 
emphatic in the attributing souls to inanimate things 
such as stocks, stones, lumps of clay, salts, chalk, dia¬ 
monds and other minerals; rain, dew, fog, melted snow 
and hail; fire, light, magnet, electricity and meteor; vege¬ 
tables, trees and fruits. 

Now this liberality in the attributing souls to inanimate 
objects has its counterpart in a lower stratum of culture. 
It is only in the animistic fond of human thought that 
“ there is recognized in nature no aristocratic class of soul- 
possessing of soul-possessing beings—everything dignified 


1 Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in “ Heart of Jainism,” pp. 97, 98, 99. 
* AcharShgu Sutra, S. I*, fc. 
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by thinghood—has its own power or function, however 
insignificant,and therefore its own soul.” 1 Professor Tylor 
also in his Primitive Culture 2 maintains that “ Plants 
partaking with animals the phenomena of life and death, 
health and sickness, not unnaturally have some kind of 
soul ascribed to them. In the lower ranges of culture 
the souls of plants are much more identified with the 
souls of animals.” But in these lower ranges of culture 
only, he speaks furthermore, that the theory of souls 
stretches beyond this thought. Certain high savage races 
distinctly hold, and a large proportion of other savage 
and barbarian races make a more or less close approach to 
a theory of separable and surviving souls or spirits belong¬ 
ing to stocks and stones, weapons, boats, food, clothes, 
ornaments, and other objects which to us are not merely 
soulless but lifeless. 

It thus becomes apparent that the Jaina conception 
of soul had much to do with the conception of the people 
at a lower stage of culture at the outset, though it has now 
been completely incorporated to the Jaina philosophy. 

The connected topic of the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, has received its full development in 
Jainism. It is maintained that the jtv i performs different 
kinds of actions, “ it reaps the fruit of those actions and it 
circles round returning again.” As a result of the influx 
of karmas as already indicated, the jtvas are sometimes 
forced to take up their abodes even in the earth-bodies, 
fire-bodies, water-bodies and the rest. The souls are also 
sometimes forced to inhabit the bodies of animals if the 
result of their past karmas requires so. This is hest 
illustrated by the prenatal history of Parsvanatha 3 in 


* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ; Article on Animism. 

2 Professor Tylor in “ Primitive Culture,” Vol. I, p. 474. 

3 Prof. Maurice Bloomfield in his 11 The Life and the Stories of the Jaina Savior 
Pftr^vanStha,” cf. Introduction, p. 4 ff. 
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which his evil antagonist Kamatha is represented as 
being born once as a Kurhita-serpent for murdering 
his pious brother Marubhuti and committing incest 
with his sister-in-law. The soul of this Kurkuta -serpent 
was reborn twice again as a great serpent ( mahahi ) 
and a lion for his mischievous act in previous lives. 
Parsvanatha also is depicted as being born as an 
elephant in one of his previous existences for harbouring 
distressing thoughts ( artadhyana ). 

There can be no doubt that this Jaina idea of trans¬ 
migration is an exact prototype of that idea in lower 
psychology “ which draws no definite demarcation between 
souls of men and of beasts ” and which finds no difficulty 
in admitting the migration of human souls into the 
bodies of the lower animals and also inanimate things. 
Thus it appears to us that the Jaina idea of this trans¬ 
migration of souls was affected to a great extent by 
the animistic philosophy and was polished and refined 
later on. 

We cannot but notice another aspect of this question, 
namely, that magic process by which the transference' 
of soul from one body to another body can be • accom¬ 
plished. The sacred literature of the Jainas bears record 
of such magic processes. Thus we are told, 1 in connec¬ 
tion. with the sixth pre-birth of Parsvanatha as King 
Vajranabha, that King Vikrama of Avanti learnt this 
magic process and transferred his soul from his own body 
to that of the state elephant, thence to that of a parrot 
and at last in order to come back to his own body he had 
to transfer his soul to the body of a lizard. It is to be 
remarked that in this process of transference the original 
qualities of the soul were not in the least affected. King 
Vikrama, thus, even after his entrance into the body of 
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the parrot instructed the queen “ on the essence of religion 
in accordance with the familiar teaching of the Jaina 
vows,” winding up with the superiority of mental purity as 
compared with ascetic practice. 

The belief in this magic process of the transference 
of souls, every one is quite sure, lacks that sublimity of 
conception which is the characteristic feature of the 
higher phase of Jainism. This appears to be one of 
those peculiar beliefs which are entertained by the people 
at a lower stage of culture. 


(3) Religions Rites and Superstitions. 

I now come to some of the religious rites and super¬ 
stitions entertained by the Jainas. Though these do 
not all constitute a special feature of Jainism alone, 
many of them being common to both Hinduism and 
Buddhism, it is the Jainas who look up to these with 
especial religious sanctity. Moreover, Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson in her valuable handbook on the Heart of 
Jainism 1 enumerates most of them as peculiarly Jaina. 
These, therefore, appear to deserve consideration. 

The Caitya-worship was prevalent among the Jainas 
from the very beginning. Nay, it is not improbable, as 
Prof. Kamaprasad Chanda has indicated in one of'his 
recent lectures 2 on Eastern Art, delivered in the Indian 
Museum, that this was in existence even before the birth 
of those religions, Jainism and Buddhism. “This belong¬ 
ed to the primitive effortless stratum of society,” says he, 
“ and not patronised by the progressive sections who with 
their pantheistic or agnostic tendencies could not fully 
reconcile themselves to idolatry. These sections worshipped 
and maintained the caityas because it was their custom to 


Heart of Jainism, p. 264 ff. 

Published iu the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University. 
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do so from time immemorial and when they got hold of 
some higher objects of worship like Buddha they made 
the presiding spirits of the caityas like Yaksas, Nagas, 
and Devas to fall in line with their old worshippers" 
and adopted the new faiths. 

Evidently, therefore, there can'be no denying the fact 
that this caitya, worship as practised among the Jainas, 
originally belonged to a lower stage of culture and was' 
incorporated into Jainism later on. 

The prevalence of the caitya worship among the 
Jainas can be estimated from a short description of it in 
the Antagada-Dasao, 1 one of the Jaina canonical works 
which runs thus: 

Outside the city of Campa., to the north-east thereof, 

was a sanctuary named Punnabhadde.Its fame was 

widely spread among many populations of town and 
country. It was meet for the prayers and supplications 
of many playful folk ; meet for worship, celebration, 
veneration, offering, largesse, and respect; meet to be 
waited upon with courtesy as a blessed and auspicious 
sanctuary of the gods, divine, trutli-telling, truth-counsel¬ 
ling. Miracles were manifested therein and received 
shares in thousands of sacrifices. Many people came to. 
worship it. 

The evil eye.—“ The ordinary people among the Jainas 
believe most strongly in the evil eye and are terrified of 
coming under its influence though it is quite contrary 
to the tenets of their creed.” Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson 2 
tells us that the Jainas are generally scrupulous to 
receive perfect happiness with open heart, and further¬ 
more whenever they see it, they believe that some 
person who is a favourite with some evil god or goddess 
will harm the happy one through jealousy. Anything 
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dark or hitter ia considered as capable of averting thfe and 
so, if new jewellery is worn, a black thread is tied on to 
it; if a new house is built a black earthen vessel is placed 
outside. 

Any illness is ascribed to this influence of the evil eye. 
“ If a child has fever or is sick after eating, the women 
at once say that its illness was caused % some person 
possessing the wicked power of the evil eye and elaborate 
remedies are taken.” The remedies prescribed are of very 
queer kinds, e.g., to wave a loaf of millet bread round his 
head and to give to a black dog. 

Evil spirits .—The bhutas or the evil spirits are generally 
considered very active at the time of Divali and in order 
to prevent their entrance to houses the women before th«^ 
Divali go to some crossing places of three or four roads 
with water pots. They make a circle in the dust with the 
water and in the centre of this place a small cake of 
grain. “ Indeed at any season when they are afraid of 
evil spirits visiting their house, they put vermilion, grain, 
and something black into the bottom of a broken pot to 
guard against their coming.” 

Ancestor-worship .—“ Sravana is in fact an anxious 
month, and on the fifth day of it many Jaina women 
worship serpents, apparently to propitiate the spirits of 
their ancestors. They draw a picture of a snake on the 
walls of the room where the water-vessels are kept, in 
order to pacify the spirit of any of their forefathers who 
may have died suddenly in battle or been murdered before 
he could fulfil some strong desire he might have possessed; 
for they fear that such ancestors may return to carry out 
their interrupted purpose. To cool these desires, they 
encircle the picture of the snake three times with water 
and offer it little cakes to make it happy.” 1 
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Plague and small-pox .—The prevalence of cholera or 
plague is attributed to the influence of vindictive gods and 
goddesses like Sitala Devi. ■ In order to obviate their 
influences the ordinary Jaina lights a fire in his house 
and circumambulates it. When one is attacked with small¬ 
pox, he goes to the temple of Sltala and makes various 
kinds of offerings to the vindictive goddess in order to 
propitiate her. 

These are a few of .the superstitions entertained by 
the ordinary Jainas. No one and not even the most 
advanced Jainas can venture to characterise these as the 
products of a progressive culture. Nor are they justified 
in distinguishing these as consistent with the injunctions 
of their sacred law. These beliefs in the “ activity of 
^countless swarms of spirits ” and these tendencies to make 
them responsible for any sort of mishap or disease have 
never been considered by the anthropologist as the pro¬ 
perties of a completely cultured man who tries to discover 
. the real causes acting behind the veil. These are notions 
favourite to the people at a lower stratum of culture—the 
people who have neither the capacity nor the inquisitive¬ 
ness to find out the underlying causes of a. phenomenon 
but are satisfied with attributing them to some super¬ 
natural agencies.. We therefore find no other room left 
for us than to take these as religious conceptions originally 
belonging to a lower stage of culture and now dynamically 
incorporated into the society of the cultured. 


(4) Mythology. 

Lastly I come to the Jaina mythology. It will be 
interesting to estimate the nature of the folk contribution 
to it. But this is a task difficult and requires a prolonged 
study. Por the present I shall remain satisfied in giving 
a mere outline of the subject. 
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Serpents play an important part in the Jaina mytho¬ 
logy. In the legends which centre round Parsvan&tha, 
the twenty-thirdTirthaiikara, the main actors are sometimes 
the great Nagas. Thus when Sambaradeva or Megha- 
kumilra along with his satanic host attacked our great 
Arhat with storms when lie was engaged in severe 
austerities—standing unmovable and exposed to the 
weather—it was Dharanendra, the King of Nagas in the 
region of Patala, who came to bis rescue. His mighty 
throne is said to have been shaken at the time of this 
danger and perceiving the difficulty of the great Jina he 
came along with his queen consort Padmavatl and spread 
his innumerable hoods over the head of our Arhat. The 
legend is also depicted on sculptures in the cave temples 
at Badami and Elura and the image of Pariva is generally 
carved with the snake-hoods ( Seshaphani ) over him. 1 In 
several other temples, again, Parsvanatha is depicted as 
lying in the Kayotsarga position attended by snake 
divinities. Besides we are told that when the Bhagavan 
Parsvanatha was in the embryo the mother saw a serpent 
by her side on the bed and this was why he was called 
Parsvanatha. 

Gods are again divided into four classes and the first 
two divisions appear to be noteworthy. The first division, 
the Bhavanadhipatis, consist of ten orders of beings. 8 

(i) Asurci-Kmnaras —who are black in colour, 
wear red garments and bear on the crown a 
great crescent-shaped jewel. 

(ii) Naga- Kumaras —who are white in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
serpent’s hood on the crown. 


1 BUhler in hia “ Tndian Sect of the Jainas,” translated by Burgess, pp. 63, 64, 
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(Hi) Suvarna-Kumar as -who are yellow in colour, 
wear white garments and bear the symbol 
of an eagle on the crown. 

(io) Fitly id-Kumar as —who are red in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
thunderbolt on the crown. 

(».) Dvipa-Kumai'os —who are red in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
lion on the crown. 

(vi) TTdadhi-Kumar as —who are white in colour, 
wear green garments and bear the symbol of 
a horse'on the crown. 

(oii) Dik-Kumdras —who are red in colour, wear 
white garments and bear the symbol of an 
elephant on the crown. 

(oiii) Pavana-Kumarhs —who are green in colour, 
wear red garments and bear the symbol of a 
crocodile on the crown. 

(Lt) Agui-Kumdras■■ - who are red in colour, wear 
green garments and bear the symbol of a 
jug on the crown. 

(tv) SarAta-Kumaras —who are yellow in colour, 
wear white garments ■ and bear the sym¬ 
bol of ‘ a shallow earthen pot on his 
crown. 

The second division, the Vydntaras consists of eight 
classes all of which are considered in the Brahmanical 
mythology either as demigods .or supernatural beings. 
These arc— 

(i) Pisacas. 

(ii) Bdksasas. 

(Hi) Mahoragas 

(ie) Bhutas. 
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(e) Kinnaras. 
(oi) Gandhttrcas. 
(vii) Yaksas. 

(siii) Kimpumtsas. 
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These demons of various classes have all trees as 
their symbols, “ P imca are black-bodied, and have a 
Kadamba tree as a symbol; Bhuta whose sign is the 
Sulasa tree, are also black-bodied; so are Ya/eqa who 
possess the Banyan tree as their sign; Bahsasas are 
white and have the Kbatamba tree; the green Kim ara 
have the Asoka tree ; the white Kimpitrma the Campaka 
tree; the Naga or snake tree is the symbol of the 
black-bodied Mcthoraga; and the last of the Yyantara 
demons, the black Gcmdharva have the Tlmbara tree for 
their sign.”' 

The gods described under both the divisions are all 
considered to be dwellers of the region of Patala. They 
have their divinely qualities. 

The Yaksas, the third class of the Vyantaras are 
so much so associated with the activities of human 
beings that they have been taken in many of the 
legends. It is the Yaksas and Yaksinis who have been 
always connected with all the 24 Tirthankaras as their 
attendant spirits. Thus Risabhadeva, the first Tirthankara 
had Gromukha and Chakre§varl as his male and female 
attendants and Mahavlra, the last, even had Matanga 
and Siddayika. Each one of the intermediate Tirthan¬ 
karas also have been connected in the similar way with 
Yaksas and Yaksinis. The pre-natal history of Parsva- 
natlia had also much to do with the Yaksa divinities. 
Furthermore the Jaina worship of Caityas is funda¬ 
mentally connected with these denizens of the region 
of Patala. Manibhadra and Purnabhadra stand pre-emi¬ 
nent among these. 

This demonology, if looked at from the standpoint of 
an anthropologist, appears to be the contribution of the 
uncultured and partially developed mentality. . 
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. (5) Conclusion and Probabilities. 

This is all I have to say regarding the primitive 
elements of Jainism for the present. Now it may be 
asked what is the probable channel through which these 
religious conceptions of the uncultured folk could enter 
into Jainism ? 

Parsvanatha, there are reasons to believe, was the 
first historical promulgator of the religion. He flourished 
towards the end of the 9th century B.C. and evidently 
his age was coeval with the age of the elder Upanisads 
when the thoughtful section of the community in then- 
zeal for the knowledge of the supreme world left the 
suffering masses to shift for themselves. 

It may be rightly presumed that at this juncture 
Parsvanatha recognised the moral elevation of the mass 
as a supreme task of religion. He felt for them and 
came forward to their help. This is why he has been 
always styled the “ people’s favourite.” Probably it 
implies that Parsvamitha’s religious propaganda were 
started for the uplifting of the masses. It is also note¬ 
worthy that the mass of that time, in the eastern countries 
of Aryavarta, to which Parsvanatha’s religious propaganda 
were confined, most probably was constituted with the 
peoples at a lower stratum of culture. 

Parsvanatha’s movement, presumably the first organ¬ 
ised popular religious movement, was thus more concerned 
with the uncultured section of the community than with 
the higher classes. It was rather antagonistic to these 
privileged classes as it was the first to stand in the way 
of their self-interests as it did away with all class 
distinctions and social aristocracy. As this movement 
started with the lower section of the society it appears to 
us that this was the channel through which religious 
ideas and conceptions which are naturally entertained by 
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the people of a lower culture entered into Jainism and 
succeeded in being existent up till now. 

Furthermore, in every religion, the conversion of 
peoples either cultured or uncultured, necessitates the 
incorporation of some of their favourite religious 
beliefs. At least in course of time such a conversion 
results in this. Jainism also might have shared the 
same fate and with the conversion of the uncultured 
masses, the filtration of their peculiar religious beliefs 
also might have begun. 
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i'll 5f5te.CT, ataaFlt^ «fa333Sf2TC3, f% ®ft3 ‘^JTsT’ ‘fusin’ 3f*I31 

taw*! a^laatcsa i 

(i) 3?at®3 ata-ainNa? faa33-sft ^Wal ^*tfa aifoa .aft I 
^®at"s ^ fa<Ft3-st*ft CT Wxtaf, ’STtfR ft$‘, ®ftt 3$C® ®flt3 31 1 

C333 felK CW%3, CaftatW? OT^Ra, <ij faa33 C333 3>£ 
31 #ft33t f^^?T I—C333 3^ 31 #R33 sttftl; Ig^l ajfjs<(j^: | 
^53f°s ^ C3t3 3^f3C*t3 ^S® 31 C333 #t3-f31?33 *$CS -sifsaFe* 
S3 31 aft 1 ®ft1 sft^t, ffa ft faa33-sf*ft C3 ^sfas, jgffta, 
3^, ®ft1 3f?R3 ? C3§t 2tf ® 3% §3t31 ®t51 5|(vft 

®lf%3J^ ?t3llf ii|3° ®tftC3ft ! ®rt< 2 Sf?J 3“faa1 aftaftf * I 

(ii) C3 3^ 31 #|T.33 3^C® ft S3 31 f33t3-sfa 

^ftattf, ®ftft3 5 flf®3l, ®ft1 ^s'lftss 5 * sftal, ®ftl sftt® ft\53‘ 
3^31 festal 3tf%C® 31t3 311 I 

* "^TO'-^aafTOratTOr^fawfa; alatxwta? c^rs^fs?; >rk” 

—3ffii?<3, ^i>|i>8 

t "TO 5 TOWWt®*., 3 ‘aiatftssral’ Wi ^W|!It? 3?; " 3W99 ( ^tilTO ) 

4^3=1, ssipfsis from: (fiTtuts) ffi@i e^fe i =i ® ^ fj#^ aOf* »rora”— 
^r«t°, %i*h r 




f% ft«tji i v<t 

(iii) f3*t3-3#I 333 C3rfa 3^ 31 #1t33 ‘afsfi’f 
®33 ^ft*r3 fam, <7Pt3 =^53 W1 3tf%p5 *ftC^ 31 I i£& sra$ 
f33333#t f33® 53ro, spfe, < 33 ; * 33 : ^t^s? '<3t« ?3* i ^fai 
C3 3^ <ri‘ #tora rf\ 31 '®«t, <5t3t3t 3351:33 3f3E3 £t3t3 
■^%l < *ftw i <?it <tt^f f33i ^t| 

3t3 31 i ^s?ft 33 m =^p® < 3 : ®3 ’m ?fci t% 

«Wc?t f 

4t >S3ft3 «t*?t5t%, csit msz^ 31 ^ ®titp® f^ts- 

■sfapp, 3®3, =?t?K ^fro; 3^ 3#rai <sm ^p® 3ft33 ^ i 
^ ®?3«. 3t3t3 'srf^tlfe, 35151 i£& ®fife£3s- ‘^53’ 3#sfl <3331 

3t3 31 I “3<Ff Pt 3^P® 3^3 3#S1 . *1^31 f% 33^53^ ‘Stf^PS 
*tt3l 3t3” ?+1 'sft, ^ ®3«. 3TO i£us 3'®3 3^ 3C3; 

. 13333-'$^—C3 3^ 31 #tt33 f33>t3, \®13| 3§P5 =5f\®3 3^ 

3TC I 

(«) 33^1 ^^31 ^Ps 3t%P® *lt?1 3f^P®P5 C3, f*rf3 OT*f 

3*M#F® aw,—^ ®f Jt«. #t3t3 ‘3*131* I *1T3 3W '3 3tt%3 

TOC? “«I3S1” *tC3f f3P3*t 3d33ftf3§ I Sf^R 333 3W 3§P5 
‘3^3’ 3$3l sltfe® *ftC3 31, «33 ®F3«. f3*6# 3W 3^P® £ 3®3‘ 31 
‘■33J ; C3t3 3t?R 33^33! 3^ 3fps ’Itfostf 31 I lilt Wife ^ 


* "$-=ti *aTOK wi ^awrets ( f¥f wm)’’—g^a, ? 111 s s | fr? "Tta*ra 
faaPt ^=*’1 E^irt^raK 1 (a, ®l, =;isi >=.) i stfmljW. wirel fospsK, 'srsttlsla- 
3!f*FK 1 (TOtsi-'Bl^I) I 

+ “asw-Tfc«ni ^at?Tv as, as a?l3Rraa c^ta^F---“!^r ^rt-itqr^3l%7raf^<i 
arswK »i’friacwMlv-^ e af, ?isii "Traits ufearri T®ti: “(a^a. si>iisi ) 

"aft Ttti?, Ttaltapracai. “^a®sia’’ Tfe (=-ii is) t 

+ "a(% ^nt^ro nStns m. f?f% ai ( wtsf,) i "Tflufen 3 ®r ftrfirate. 
ts? Tfsna—^ralwtr ( sf ) i 

§ “Twarf; TtnwiaftfwTj:'’ ( jto, sii|j») 





-m ??r/5 I *m<T3 '4? C% 4t S?nej5i—^ 

-^rfsw i srn—aiCTBI^ sFThSil i t«8m— 

^<1® W*13 *lf?53 f*tC3 ?^ral ^f®<J8i» stutCS* I ^35?5t? 
ST^ts. '31 ^ft W.'-I^l '31^51 <ic£tl? ’5T53 3^, f% £R*tC?I ? 

^'S^t°, r ,^ ^53, ’Sftfw, ^I'Piai <Rf ?f?T5l hW 3>[<1(,C1 ^s>»f | 

'5T?1 s^J, 7 ! ^-53 ^f?RTl ’’ftt't, -fi? BfflS, fh«U1 5^51, -*|*i'»j I if|^ 
msfc w ‘fSwi‘ ^feratcw^ i *f^ 

< lPltlife 5 T»f— 

“<Ft3F2I <Ffa c ttlT?°, *I^> ^t5 e l’2J ^5f? *t3M3 

»tRj<jjf®>*rt3i c 3 ^ «i 5 f5'l9t—4if,<fi<i ^sjjj *im«i 

w*r?r fof utw I 

(s) -•4 : t i str.3, *Fta*t s ^#3 *m faf? i 

nt*Bt=SI *|^W, “Identical’' *W 5t?l ^pt»f 

<Ft?RifeH i ■®tt s r?ii ?f^r.\5 i^C'sfw c*i, ^ tsiw® 

'-8 gsi^f -*C5(<lt? I ^ -2(3*1 <pRw, ‘8 ?lt-3*l—'^1^ 

3^tj i m '8 srns,—3^11 Ssd ti *p( <33 ^?itc$t 

*IW®J ’if&S’t'l, "WS? Pantheism i! 

*tT3t5rtj ^f^T^II fcHTDFl C3, ‘3>t3*f -8 <Ft%‘ ^3t? ■jfalos 


* afs® catfFstrfw 3«rc ^ailOTa atfta fa^Hreftc* “sra-Pw” »ct aiW 
*al ^tl5 i 

aatsa ■snra; -asara sFitsaTOititf-'-sa awKwHawfa 1 ! fafijw®, a aar, tpaita 
'SR^gra” %5itft, awps, ^iiiisi “.<i^sfc»f*a-fl i ®js'ftsiliaa Jwcawftss— 
jretiwwf—sia^H: ^*iBTtwwrtf¥5av5l-!tw^rni twitf? r—■«f. wi 

*n*tsc?ni mail Ststa (identity ) f?a alfatfl attests : fsfi alai a&n 

SfetJOF ^1 i ’that ^atiS aw atfrcw i 

t “af®ra afirc’ijs -sa •a^’ita'S” ( a’ 7, am*) “fwtaaifesCTatPt 

aaittMttat ; a^-ra^tawt c«cir ai’tOTtV i (a mat ) i , 'S^ata-ait^fai«’l 
<Ha tjar sra-m^re: a f aaKiafe:” ( a?«i«tSW ) i 



Wbs®?tW arc*, fa falfl I It'S 

§|i>1 431 3W 4fal1 3tfac® $lc? I ?f? ‘4133' e ^§4la 4t%E4— 
“><l4”f ?<g ??!,—^43C4 “Identical’'' 34,—®fal Ht4, 4t33 a 
4fa—®il *t3f gift? c®? ^fkl 3t? i *tt"5t®J *tfk®3l ^fsr C3 
5 3jj*t 4fa7®tf3, "PTC33 S)4|4tg^t e t'8 34*l®t3rt , *f(33 g| ^rf*W 
3 > Q<dfe(. ff M I fa 4tft 3f? I4lt4, ^1% a 3 r f3 c t£4 Identical 31 i*)4 

?f®ratl 4c?, gi 4t*W? itt4t4t3a 3fa?i finttfe^H c?,— 

“4Wt< ^34-451 -*,rjTn ?t3jc®, 

3 l^5jt^4ttl3I c t”* | 

“4t% ?i ^stpni ‘4133’ lit® 4®s He?,”—*t4? 3fa?i 

fifatts? c? 4fa a 4t3t3? ^fat® slt4,—g| ^1 4t*t 3t3 
3tftt® lit? I 4t?t3, 4t3 g4ET| 4^3 3t3 3tfat® ^It3 ; t? «R*n>1 
®ll CT—'“4t33, ^4f3 4t%’©fa ^tt® , 3®3”t I gift 431 <£143 
3t? arfat® sit? i 431 34tt®a, c4*r 4f?rai nt*Biw 

nfat®?)—’4t33 a 4tt%3 3W4 “Identical” ?fa3l ?Jt31 4l3t43, 
Isi «lt*ra1 <jfat® fa®te| ;| *l4t33 ail fasifegll 4R 3tf3t4, 

C3*ftffS3 ?33a 3J34® ‘faftt 3faf; sra,” “abd?t w,” “1st 
4j3t sssstsif,” “’srtrei? lift 3?3t”:j—<4i ?44 3ft4j3 <n| 
al 344 4313 4ff® < 5if®ctt? J —®Rt?tc»i sfar.® *ttf3? i 

CSStCSl C3Stt^—“?33t 3fast 3T4”—g| £|4tt33 4tt5, 

®t?j4t3 c?43tt3l ?f43l fs3tt§3 c?, al >21413 ®fe>? Isi ;$ j? 3ts 
cs,—a^l—al fas 31 ®?3e. ; acst a $?3t® c4i? c®s ntI \ g 
43>4 life? 43f g| C3,— 


* Mk, 31 Prph^s ftcss pfm ^®s 5i5l ’ttfare ?tra. sii i sratre^ 

^t? 5^1 I -^tsi 5 f^-apts —%sw 5«^ I 

+ "^Wja 4Wtv«, ? ^ »tm i 

i IfS RpKTOSI—“<!«^ fSwtC^?45t «m-*WS 35—‘«(iw; JFfrft J^jt5 : =!«H - 
' 5 f#.#wt awfir i wir «nifeR 5 f»f 5 wm:'' ( 3 ^ 3 , >»p« 11 wmb— 



■sfprs-^ 


(0 ft yfa Sstt'nt ^39 ^tc^s tsm ^ *ir i 
^mi <11 fwra- 'iifa ^?tw? y?cs ?t?i «itf%ss *itra ft i 
’ s tfa,'— 

(u) fa-g, %5.t? ^ 3$C5 ^m, fsg | <pf%teti; 

^<*9 ^to's, 'srf^ ^t^3T 5t<it?i an ; —c^ta ^ ??ii 

^ds ai i fwtcsrsi *iw, ^’tttscii? •*R:<r, ^tacn? 

<*itre i— ; ®t/?f nfc? *m?nt sics ^ *tn®r tsrt 

*tts?rf *rfe®C5 ct, <9% sm«.,—aw<rt '5rW«r-f%*l?, 

<fi»itt?<! stfa; ^tus c^ta ^ i f%$ <sk 

’Sf’Wtofa ^*1 ^3tC'5«, <9^ Sf^? S!OT a?l), =W[t*t5T ^SST « <9^5 

staH ^; c^l, i ^ftFFtst ^#ratc^ (tj, 

*rfct<tl a’fi's ‘^’ <rei, 'st^w “«rfwfEf3” i sjf^tb^ 
wtc^it^, *i3*rh$ita =gt®ai 'f^ral f*rai, *TsRt i ni's ^-n^—“m” 
ft Identical W #ral *TCT ^C<1 I ^faPFtil C*R >9 *PW CSTfaW 
“^fwfegsl” <rf£icei:i, <9*R 'srfsRII, OTfa* I 

O) sjW aaff <9^ *N1 *Tt'®^H ^ 

CT, *t*3t5t% #f?la ^J, 5 5lWW? »CT 

^epfl 3>f?RII, ®®<J ^’Sl ^1 ?f®TCTl faWr*t 3>f%?IlT!it; ^'S^'K 

qfescs c*r, #tst? sit's, <9 wn^i ^wsj, faw, i 'Stetal 
*k?r ^it ct, ^Wf^asptcsi ■$$, *m, si^d, »tts stfsrai 

<2|«W <ffel Sftfa, <9*R Safa efts ^%i <ntfc i 

^K*fa^Tt;si ^<11, <9^ SfWfire-^tC^ *15 <px® <TC§ 


“'w; ’tw; a«tif%’—tramMfe sffsf®: fc-sif9 ^ttsi^^rt : g ^WIsh! 1 ?"- • -sstaira- ■•■®a 
• ■•a ■^tljid’f: apta't; ^f%" i “Trtit^t**t! fwpratT?” i "atfoss 

'stWtsra ®ret cotts” i “«ifSf^t=TW-■ •■spt^it^ ’jw-’ifK a i 

^ftia i 5 | 5 f<t ! s’!®tc^ ( contiuiicd identity and nuity ) 3 flraja, 35 C 3 , 

««, »fti=i '^f?i«;’ i (•asfira' *twa <arSt^ at i ^ts «i<f—''v ^ «<( 

•^ft'K’ ) II 



tfcffsatOT ft faajl I 

. <iiat a*5 fto? Safa ^fatwa sta! afc¥ l tM?n ataa Ca, *npatl>taj 
^ t§t a>tcaa a^f^fa 'Q \»faaaa> 'Sitaca? ^ai afaal 
a*ftaftfa ! ft$ tSl a^fat aft CT,, ar?l-Tjaf a^fa 

^swsj-faari i ®tel atcat tfsttc^ ca, *t?a-ac® ®taft®t7?aa 
aw-sfas ^ca ^wsi, faan atrecw i ‘acacafa faaa> at a>=#l 
'sfare nt'sal ata* i 

<ataal at^aacafa a^jca, <£ faaca *ftatetfr ft Graftal a^faatea 
\$t^l ^J*tfta5 a’ftC'sfii I *ttW CWf’tC'S *tttc<M Ca, <i)t ^aata, ^a 5 , 
«T®ttW a^Ca* ;5 I^W afaal ^Sttal ftata C<Fta a«H <T=Tt ^a aft I 
csrtc^, «ta-tfaal atrota waj'Qfa ®aftal caca ai i tna taa 
cafaatt 4^1 fatten sa t «it >iit ew? atm £tEfa® 
stai *iftatci i 

fsatalrcas “^st^ta 5 « atatfta” ^itajfca, sttafasta 5 ?! -'e 
Wta^ta fa^s faaaa ate? i wtstar ^t ^sa aa 3 ^ *^aal 
a^faal atei ataftai afaatcga, 'Ststc® ftfa at ww ca act aaw, 
faan afaatc?a, n&a ^ fftc® atfacaa i ftfa 

afacsscia— 

mat, atfa afsM till fastaea tnftt aftatf? ; a^jca ata atat 
<«tf§ft afasraa< atata caat a^faesc? ; atfa atatai^ ^a^satfa 
a^fsa apfacsf?;—^t ^faaa cata afaat atft i ^i ^t.=i £|®t <iit 
ca, aatataatca >iit ca ahil, aMatca; afsri afaal cata aca, 
aftsatfa atai *tfii^ cwft?® ant; ^satfa a*f®a afe atta ; — 

aaa ^-$r#r atai a-afafta? afaaft ® ®aa afatca ^an 
ata i t>ca ft at'sita tstt W ? aaai, ^t aaa ga^atfa a*t 


* 3^ra, ?m -¥t?wi “w aa ^ aastca i 3t*tra fectftaw 

fxaii aSat ^st^ai dt^ai »a al*; i 



*° | . c 

^ itUs ^It? JI<F1>t ‘=353’ ^*1 SJttf f *1^. qfy i g l t,^ 
C 5 ! C<R ?>C?R CT, J)t Jfflsgi ' 5 l^t-ftf*t^ C 5 !, (Tit® 'SIfin | 
?W ^fcral C^N, (ft® (ft^t >2fffs<f tf*fa, ^|-§;sitf(fa -s^?j — ,<|f 
*W5T ftf*t®> C®, C®t® ^tul I J| JRS5I ft®l «lt?f?, -Stf^t^ Jl^ti 
=^53 c^Mfg ? Jit ®ftr mjt? s mm i Jit w*tr% tr,i<[ 

C®,-‘®1 ; J|t ftft® 3«f®t 

"srWs stc® ’’ttca i Jit wtn-tftflt 
^sfj-sRtft' <ra, ^-gssttf®,—■5p«mt ‘wi’ ?tc$ ntc? Jii i 

WM, Jit *W«T CT W5J 5g, Jit ®^s=f S <f^jj 

‘^*1’ ■src^r ^; ®f?i ?tc® , stt^?i ?f®3 c®, 

J| W<t ‘Jfel’ 5flt; tstffl ®«TC? ‘fswjf 

ttst «itw i mtm ft c^§\ «3f s wt, ^ Jit 
®^t ^ C<rft ^tt® ftr®3’ I srt®ft5-®cfC®3 'S 

(ftft ^£318 t?lt ftc^ I $5ftt8 : ®ftrft 5TC5- ; ^5|ft 
Wt CT>t, ®ftl lip ®3>i?i 3*$ 31 ^siWSCsft ®WS «|t»H ,J ?t®3f f%f 
3tW I 

Jit ®fti stc® wftc®^ ct, *ftft 
wttfiMmts ^ 31 ^ 31 3^f® ssftwt ‘ft^Ti’ ®1 ^Ry^ft 

3%®^® ®i | ^ ^ f®ft 3wsi, fswi 

^RlMOl® Sfl | 


* Jit swa ■f’Wjt’ *w*l ‘'srf^'g’Rt^' »wtt cuPratt toc* Tfiral sitstcpi 

C~ 'T>t1 \5 *1?^ f^^ljl 'S !M WEl ^— 

“*Titn w, ^1^1^51 ■9?, «ii^®w^ c^trl ^PreRftl ^ mt i «<ii stWfipRpi 
—^1% SIPSR^K" I 

4$ CT, ^ srtstCT -I 5 |t«f 5 ’ 5 (PI 

^isi «rtnrt« '^s*f8tcjr fwsft 3it^ i carter ft«ni ^Ffirai awifi wt #m 

w to i , ®iW|'$cv( ^l^rattsst i . . 





nbi®HtW «F*te.-fc I fti. 

- *lt? ^HHtl fHHH ^WJ n?1 4'sHJ I ntnt? ‘Hf?i*lT>t’ CH it. 

*T**t 'fnfHH »P$ Hi 3^® n®3 ; CH ^tnt? 

’HHiH HCH, ®tHl Hf^IC® f^RH *t^H f®*U>l ffe fetten I 

*4 %— 

(<f) “HTf®5t??*fHt«.” i—nrra ntnt? chhh*i h*h h^?1 

%fetttf ; ^stfH’tCn /SltHlt? W*t H^tl HtH Hi I CHHHl, i?Ht?1 

*tfHHf§® ?h, Hi^ttH?!?® 3? i nest ^stont ch ®it?t?, ch hh chIhc®!, 

^tfHHt Hsfel !5 rtH CH HtH, CH nfol? Htf%CH Hi I f%^ CHT>[ HtHt? •■ 

< ^i'®f?/ hi ‘■nc'jfi’f, ®tHtH hRh'gh hhi hi? hi i $t®nt° 

nfnt? hRic® *tt? hi i 

(?) “^swe.” i—it hh»h ntnl ^c?f 

‘fHHH’ 5RC*t—object—^3<Rtn, n^®H H>fHHl HfC?*’ I ’ffil H<g HfC® 
§?iH ‘^HtT nHH&t ht® 3 I ^g?rt ^tfifHCH' 'Hint? Wt HfHC® 
*it? Hi I 

(?) |—i? HHH H3T Hi fHHFfH CH 

"Hlntt® lBfik'0’ H^HtOs, ®t?1 , ®rar -H^H HfH® HtHC^fH H'CH Hi HHHHf®?- 
CHtCH 1 HtSl *181 CHtH HtHC?H H**^ ntHiH HH, ®tSf® nfej; 
CH? H=tH c lT>1 bRlnl CHCH nt? ^H1 HlfHCH Hi ! H?®Hf° ip H’H-'QtHCH 5 
ntnt? Wl HfHt® Ht?1 HtH Hi I ntHfaf? ^HfH®-HltHS, fHHCH- 
f$HCHlCH CH HHH H# Hi fell ?H, CHHSfHS, ^ HHH CH^C® 
'Stint? “^*1” ??C® , 1tC? HI I 

’tt&F ®t3 h^ch^ orf?c® *rftc®tsH ch, »rp? n^fe- 
Hi .Bftate,-^ Hg'Sfer -fspijl’ Hfirol ^®f?Hl CHH Ht^ I ®!tnt? CHltl 
<2tf® ^Hi? CHt>1 it HH^H HTTHl HSH H^C® ^5S \ HM?I nfHSt^ 

\st?tHft i? nn' hi '® t i nfnt? ^*rc? “^tCHtf^i®” <Ffei ®ra 
•4H°s ^tfSrstc^ ntnt? nft?1 hct i nt? e itHg?-cHt!;st ntnt? 

CH HH«t H 1 ? Hi 13F?1 Hi Hi'l 5^H1 Sdt, CH HHWH HtHJ ntnt? 
■4HH S HJt®aj 9 rfH*f& “ifTHR I ^51, n%i5^ (3tCHHl, 



'sirata wt ?f*rai cgfa to i $slr<F§ c<wtc^ 
“?wtcat*t” gw i ^51 fatfl, 'wst i jpfe 
fsi’in, "sptst * i 

('&) 'pt'ij g TOcgg “p fit's f4?f *T^fBt4] #rai 

f^Ktf.5*? CT, g^ gl Wta? 'il'Pbl ^ssRpi ‘^W^f ; >i|?” >5^1 <1 

^TOt I W g’g? g| ?TO cggrgi 

g^g gfps gt ^g^rg gf?s gi C'Pt'f giRyg *ifis *fj)^i ?g,— 

rijptg ‘g^fii gi*f’ I '51 5> t? <Pt^t?t'8 Wifi'S ^“*(4 CT, 'sVftgtCT 

gg?g gi gjfeg ‘^?R*f i?i lii^si ^'sa g^ g?gi ^>tt? sfpt nt? i if 
*?gi*n>tg (TPt*! atf4 Pg | iStUSJ^ gg| gi 'a 9 f3 «Pl<lil'8 

jjf^ g 13 ^# ! ®fl’fgt 5 1'9, gfetg ^lt*R slfRPSl gfg I W 

gi ^ttg?, f4t®r? cfigntl *Tl ! tlfi > t e 1 ^S5l «t*ta g^fg Wifi'S 

^Ifgtg f% *Tl ’JtRpt'l, ■gfi'S *!**(# <*>tg 

gMg ? 

*trg gRratt^g eg, cg>ft g^g gfgs g**# p?w, ^gpSi 
g^g ^g’sfsg gHf’g's pg i «(<risi^sg g-sglr®, gg?g 

cgf>t <2tf\s ‘^grg’, cwt ^’’Mcg* gfgfg gi i ®rf*wc<p 

gtgfeil ;5 !g’?tg?fi'® g^gl ^»t^ gi i : ®raj >tfis 

^tfggl, *§at? gs >sWg ^ig’gtgsg gt c^g ; <4 


* ^i^rsi ^ta? «tt?j, TOt?? to?? to ?gntgi fefg sat? afsratc^n 

c?, ?t? to? ?g, «rt? ^tutfiw to? to, ??tf??tT f?«m ?fg«i Ssl??l ws?i 4trolra? 
^g'sg i a? TO'sfeg' aegig @gta ‘^iwt’t’ 'gat g?a1 gtc^ i aegrg gf$3i« jvgg 
^fSral, acwa ggi*t gfsral gw toi ga i a?®fcg 'sitiatfro fg«trl, 'wsi« 

t®f%?|g- i stiaT to? aftatew? ca, “?t? as 3 !—<rS al to 3 ! ??ra git? gl : carte?' faai 

gig— 1 ?i»ct ?tt?tl? *rtrKg ■? I ? j rr 'gt? i "?t?-?icg ? ? .C5 6 <p: 

^fiira” (at 3 -) i 

t TO? Wl « TOfti-?«—Each object, is for itself, as well as for others, TO*t— 
Substantival existence, TOftHPl—Adjectival existence, 




W f% ft3Jl I 

33 ^ 33 $rai 33 3 W 3 » 5 l 435 'q ^aj 3 ®t 3 • <ftw * i 

^5l ^33 WIC3 sfaftsl, 5T®3 <43^1 3<S 5^31 ^d 3l I 3t33 
*?3i3C3 'Sjt’t 3f33i, 3 j 5|, 3t5t3's 3**TC3 ^tftnii >ii3T>i *r®3 

3 ^ 5^31 isflst, ^51 3 f? 3 C 3 33 , ' 5 t?l ? 5 c«i?, ^=1 i "tw 3 

t5ft3 ‘f*ptri 35t3* 3ftratc§3 i 

^Slbfetl C*Tfc33ft <f|t iW? 3f33l 3tt3 i ®ifwt^R? 
c*ttc3?ft stw ^%i 3tt3 C3, m 31 *?ft33 wftl srt’Ww 5t3ft3i 
^T^St^fl® 53 ; 3t3t3 =?tel. C3|3t3 ? C3 3t3l 3|? , St3 

*tf33'5 53 : C3 3t3l ! 33 :, ?tf3t*t3>, 3*iif3f i t$.53, C*ftft 33! 31 #13 1 
®(f3f3 33!3 31 #ft;33 ^\sS '333 C3>t3f3 ? 'srfwfSg^ C«lt!3P3l <ift 
«tC3 33! 31 #t3£3 CWW 1 f%3! viWl 3^ 31. #13 . 3ft ; ii|3i3 33! 
31 ®rl3 ft3j1, 'Sffl'SJ | 

■ 3^3t6t3J lift 3fTJ3t3 ^T>t <2f3tC3 3ftf3l fW3ftf3— 

(a) 3f3i3 <il3°v 3^-33 3*F5S, <il3ft 33C3 3t3MC3f 'Q 3ft1 
3t3’tC3 3I35t3 331 5^31 3tC3 I ^ST^R^t^sS OT3tr§ iil3ft C3t3 I f3§ 
33 ?»ftl 33’Stt3tt’f 3l-33t3ft3, C*ft 43ft PRWF, C3tt3 3*13 
3t33, 333 *}3t, 333 =?f33 3ftl3l 3tC3 I 5t3t3 333 31 §5tl3ft 
ftfal, ^j3, C*fe 3f^T3l '5t£3 I 3t3t3 iif 43ft C333^ 3t5t3'S 31 
SSt®!, 3t5t3'Q 31 affsrt'Sl 3ftt3l .3Rib'S 5^31 ^ttC3*t“ I 

(b) C331 31 ft^ 5 ® 43ft 333 I f3$ ^fc33 MX, =TfC33 

337Si 3f$3l,—<if 43^ C33ft3 333 C3ft3 433 1 ®, 333 43 35a, 
3«R ^ ^3S 33t<*tE3f 3f33l 3fC3 % I 

s. 'Weto:—-W ^aw”—i 

t “>s?rsf*l ■*ni*Hi'?s 9 itc3’*Hl •Hr-'itsjWStft i *i»it >st?t#f j^i cirtos 
c3t?, wl; *3? ^cwj; sitspf ^ «^fe— jre^is sift: csrtfcil, 

3.3 Tf^:, f»K8l 33i: Hlrai srsi srtsiW ( 3 ^= 53 . >riii)i '3«ll ^ 43 sr 

‘Sl^tw-CTWK ■«(W 3 f »W «f 5 J 5 'St? ( ^R.l > 1 ) I 

t R»!l, tw»wa ftPelsiRI, 4?-if“H'5-3?5lfi»W-«)3T3-0Sif 3? 

«3^5” (^I*I>1) I W Decimal notafimi SfTfci:| , 



iS8 




((*) w 3 K cm 

*#5 '-d 5 tJ 5 t 5 ia 3 T?<I 1 ’tfw I S 3 T—fttWR C®W, ^5 

wWra grfRRR ??ai *itcw # i 

(<n ^ cwr wa , i B5 ic# ^iw^, <^r 

ftp*ra !ii^C1 Sft?«| CT, (R iflspfel ^53 ^ <[) #R 

?t?ll ^51 *IW Wl ftaf^ I C^ S(1, W'ti’laS C*f ^?<5 
*rf f5®t, a»Rs at?tt wic^ i wsrstsft, c*r? wicst w 
^ c? i w?nta caw, 3art»t? c«w m i ctRira w 

3>t?*R *R<j#® W%1 #Rfl ?ttW, \5*R afSftW (?RfpS ; Wfa 

w ct «Mlaa *pf?ren wrw ^sj- *ratir«i, a*R atsitw 

*isnrs >i®r® ntrs r 11 i«feii*f, wi 

v?% wWa sfti c i ^r.<i, a?R« <?$ g«t wtas $*ft siftw } i srfa 

’fa^#t$rW, ?f% 5 $us OR-’tksRt ^*CTt^ ^ftfR 

*t o N (2r wJtCT 3 ot *rf3 e ta 33 , 

a*^ w>ias ^ tfsj, w^rstcawa -src*(j WftRttW ^tafell 
(tfcpi m § 1 aftajw wa^gta wt%i, awfei awfei ^sas 
ag r 1 

Waaa at ^s*t#la ^0® *TNT( afeaCf CT, aw WH4 
Wai*! ^rfaajft <l>f<(<!t, aR-affitR fajita? *[**&#, ^ss 
3^31 •Tt^ I "It 5 ! twR^lw, aw ^(.'®^ wlaaR? 

* “«?: ^sr, «Tft% cR3i, if® BRjbijR cwt c$h f^iRtw agftsrft'sK 

W9‘|C!It: C@If-a|iSrfsaf\S—$’*ft JiRlt'5^'51 sis’ (RRI51) 1 
t "=1 ft PlWRlftmtraH ®Rf® I ilft CW® JR3f5«-TO*Ift!, 4mtft® W1?»5 
ftpiwR fsmtPitftf, ^^irs; ^c?f% i >i i-'-^sn «ff%ftii jic^- Ji^t=rt=m 

^ WTC ; ^1 ftl«l W 5 t« 1 ---t(® ?^ 3 t, 1 ■ lb- ) I 

j %nw;af® CK ? 5|| ^Wfafoftt RRTRft JR?fra aramt^” (RUlib) l "s ■fftg 
'rft®i ; Rf 5 lfe:'’ cjs° >i 8 i«) i 

'St’lwt s^;al"—( g^at, ^msb -) i 


| 5 if?tr'rsteg=i irfsir^ftii* 




t ; ^ta/grofa reft stft ?<i Hit i 

i tfW1ifR f?^TOa *ttaj, ’ifaa'St??? TOT,—3RTO fS^t 
.■'^ttfwscw i ftst? ’m*!? 'S ^gj ^ j^I ^rfescs ^1 « i 
■3% TO : <s*it% ^~>\v4 'srrPrai itefa. ‘wiSf—’^rang’i 

^d aft to to! f ft ^fci i 

aft TOt ca, >ilt Sr^ft *m ^ftaF© 5 ?|61 sg*R, 

■ wr ww ^faal oqt^s. atw ft«g m’ 3tai ^feia, 
f«1 ^ftw I >4 £fTO faajl f I 

srfwfsia csrtwaft: aran ^to “^TOfft-;®” to, 

fttSta ftftST’ ftal T%1, ^ Sffis.te’ 4^1 gag ai? #ri1 
TO TO I - «ff® a *!1 ^ Ca, ^*ta asftfa'G aft® a"*ft 

wt§t °to i aitro wt i$vs$ ata-atafft ftTOoftt 
’sffftarg* sftatti i ^ w ata-atatft fasten? toi?;#, a? 3 i? 
Witt TOftW TOftal, 'iiaftl area ^ ?fta1 stf + i 
*f*? afttal ftattfa ca, ‘.^^fti-^t’l?!’ TOP'S, ftjfin’ft *tf*Rttar 
5WS al I ‘srfastft^ calwal tft^ • 'ft sp^lTO vjqasft apag 
aw aftraft afaai fta,— to to ca,—trotta ftam’ft afaai 
fttat, ^§1 TO|4 aw ( s?a«,ft ) Caa #ptc§> i 
*i?afttaj, >*ft wa®r, fspin aftai facft*t a^faatifa i 

f%w '$%m fro <<ft ca, '-a® facft*i to^, c^rrc^ ffatta 
<jftx» atca aft H 

afta *tTOa ftradwtt OTfroa i s?a«, ^fsaj^ afair.^ 
aftrafe ca, gsii 'stf’ftfa 3 TO 9 tc^' >ii<P5i ^sg ^ gt<ji 

* Jlft ^«S ^*t5:—WTO! ; Ji ®t5f, ) I fof5f ^513 (.TnimniMjlLO 

^t«, TSS (Tvansemloul). 

+ "^rwt^tiR s -c«itft i st- ®i-, 4 i^po i 

j “VII <SHrt»tm»t-,g?3K raifil, sftcwl sr<®W/«. s s 

’^tSlWlt ^WfS5!"s BSfs, -«SC ( 3^g;i, -ipl 5 -« ) I 






®w ^r.5 i sice's, tt5t? wftt ^ <sifcs i 

faft ssrfvrc ^*t ^faf® »itfa5t^, ■<& 3f?rcmt?f ^<gva* 5t?ri 
«rf%<rtT.^5T ^ sroew ’j<'5t'2ttfg? %c.w*n ?if<n q fcretM t t5tc® 
®l5l? ^53 =5ft®3J 511 C5t55 5tft 55 5tt * I 

=5f®3T ®£<[ ® -miim C5TCT fafaa, ^ 5^ 5^31 

§fk33 ? 

(s) *t5i?-®t?3J<i ’gtsf, %f?t »w 5^5tci i 

*13r-'$#I C(ff»RW3% 3C3 5fer1 STt3tCW3 C3, *T¥3 vilt 
®‘?fe,c5p's w'tt®? ffafs-ssfaw #=rai ^sfasn 

%tti 3 ! ^ *t 3 f<sfa *ifw <Ffa 3 i c?*ri fc®fa ^*05 i fara 
*1ffa, ^t^ral <ilt *fa. ^ra«l 3>fa^sf| . *(5fa5fa fa 

^ *|3f5$fail ?J35t? ^ffiratcs*, ^CS*t 5fa31 

W*rfe®f^ I *fa<l fa ^ *Rf^(fa5 3T35t3 ^5tc^, ®t51 

faft fttSft, Jf^l "StCT, #151 fff5fOFI I C3 3T% CT «fa 51 CT 
5«ltC5 fa?Sr C5 «(c< ^J55f? 57313, C35 *1t3f<? « C35 53t3 C 5 # 
<353 5?1 5*3?T I 15151 51 ^fa51, fajsra 3E3t3® 3nfl 
^fa® 5C5 I ^551 <$&? 4r.^ -3FP5® C5t *t3f^3fa3 

5?fa®f| I *ttfa f55t? ^f55l C5faC55, 55*1 *T3r5t31 
*t^q u|^ srife.!^ ^®%1 ftstCSR fa5l ! 

(a) »ttfa *iTa-®tra<( cwfar.® *tfat35 c*t, ‘fat 

SfTts, ^fast^fa®” ; “5tWt 5ifa ^fwt-^T’ntfa®” ; “3t5 5151% 
C®W ’Slft'Sfafa®” ; “3fa-3i*lt1t ^*ttf*(3 ^tfatBg'T *lfwt^”—^t 
.gftrfa ^fa 5 «ItCf I i£lt fafasfafa^’ 5]55t5 CWfafltt 
i£|^ Sf?te£^ 3f%3l ^®tt3l fa.® 5tf55tC15 ! fan "WE33 

®t5l 5^5 I 

* “TOf'i ?11M Sfasita, ^tPt tfa 'sa «tfe"—'f «t 5 , «i»l> “ i ®«lM?i- 

?tfim cw css* ’FWiWtuq •sff%n505’’— 



f*MTi t 

C#srta t% «(C< <im<5 5^75, 

"W c^'tt^-'stwra ! ®tt 5 itfw'nt 5 F 

^f®ral fwsttm i ftw't ^?f? '-i\t 

3iW3 f^t C*T, 1%f? C^tft^SW^C*! "'9 ' 5 raf3T’?t77f C?»ltt7^ 

4(<lt < M, 3 T^5 ^tsf ^ ^5?tW <jf%C« I f%^ i^l^fSl 

ff®rat, ‘^rfwl-^ffr®’ *t^l CTf*t?tf, *TO f*Pft3 
CT, , 5C^'5 *fT3, 9 fspljl 11 

f% wf *ry?, ‘«if?©r *t^r ?=f?raff;§!*i ? 

3!fa?1 •5tU$$ ($'■?)?. 'Sj'Ott?, $Xi:> 

OT*lfeltfl CT, ^Rtf&Fil-CTtC’f, 55 tf , ft?, '5J e !, <C? ?1 

«if«<ij(%! s^sl «itPF; *3?° & * 1^1 ^rc«tr, 'siW? c?f>t 

33*1,. CT?t 'srf^pS «ltf%?1 ?t? ; 'sfef? ^fsar 9 I 

^ H ?t fwt?-«t% 'Sltim, ‘C5a?’-(Object)-<K;*& 'Si^s 
«ttw i wttt ^»a ^Osil tstora < ssN’ (Subject) i f^ 
*f*^ ?i "stW? “ : ®i*(jft?tf*i's” mitral ■’if? *rt'st? 

CTt ?>twl, Jp *f*Jf ?1 ®ttiil #ral 

*d??i «T9?i ?t?, 'St?! 5^(3 —i 
£f@tt?, «tl*ul '®lt3t£^ *rc*t <r-fs?1 i ‘055?’ f^t? -Tl 

?C*U, *55^51* ^5rt3f? 3t^s3T 9 *lRri|>S slftTF,— 

‘'®ll*m1 <i)(.<Ml£.S ^Rl?l I i4?n>1 Tt?? ??5? 7 \’*XC$._ 
^tt3f? ‘5S*f’ «rt*w ^g? 5 ^ ^f&'o 5 ^§==11 JS$ 

«« ctw 5;<tfat3«itft ^^51 3«a w s^tt ^fH—‘fsft’ ^n 

'SliifI 1 (45} lip ®I?’?t^!(.n? ?W9, ^Hll C? ’sOssTt; ?1%?fC5*(, wfi 

! ®!t? ^fafa ^(V's •fli' I 

* Paul Deussen «f|I% »tfeis<l1 *|TCSI Jl? '«lfel >OTrS ^W) PW— 

«lfTSl4ffr5 4(^?I “fstW (unreal) «1< 4fil5|C^ 1 

+ wf*i ’sitW fro»i:, ««ttf } t wtMtf’rs? «fs=i wa; oic^fani-^CTi^jTii-f^staiiJii 
wtr (aw?ai, spi«) i “atal-atsK ft ^15^ 4ftaR: apittsa^ wti?" 1 
"'twlt'Jfafipi ! »it't4j, ss’M’iK ^amtnfaTOre''— 34 ^ 1 





TCf S "srfsral tilt '2f5t? ^fiRII «!tf% I •' iSfSjSJ ! ®T'tfJtC?T 
! *!tsnit W’lttJJtft ct ( ti|3n>| =sr53 ^ -sjtCW I tilt W-l 4>twt 
'®t5f3 ^sgf'Prao, iRfst-^WSPB ?t?tlOs 1 tilt »!t s l- 

ft^t?!-'?#! ‘stfsW 5<?5t!Ts, tftW? C*rttft, #t5ft Wflt 
•siWitre 5t<itt5l, ^ stsl fed silti ^?i 

“5fWT5” £M(.<1 tilt f*T<t>f3-55f*1t. < l“ . fe*K? “*)tc?)l(^” ^1%, 

til?” fet5t5 ^1'98J ^t«l5l f-rai f%ft C5*l tilt fwf?isf%3 CTlCT ti|<|>(j| 
3 ?'53 tt5l 'Sli^lR^'t,—t?tt *!(;•! ^ft I i2f^^s-^fP5F ; g^B tilt 
^tc^s ^SS 1 tilt stfsHIftttft f55ll<l<l ARBI'S, 

S(W9, ffeft : 5 ; ®3t ^RsitU? 5 ! I 

*W? C5, ^fwt? 5t«t gtslift I *m tilt 3^i 

5'tr,^ tsiffe^Rr 5t«B, tS^R, :5 TfsitCSf5 ^ 55 C5 5 !, tilt ^ifs3j\§> 

■sf’R®? C 5 tw, m —gspti <a R 5 a W ?t 5 i feffe*i i ~m 
5^5 C5tCT tfeft'S C*R ^!5J 5^51 ^fSC=T^,—ii|3BT>1 ffesl tt5l 
fefWlH 1 'ftfsRTl sjjjf C5, fet5f? 5 R5i*Btl s[ft5( f?fgR ti|^>T>| jp’ejef 
sjJR ( tilt 3ft!«fel ) CT5 fe*tf$5 5t*T I t9tssc*t 'stfsrftfnt ^ft, 

C<M=i tilt ft ; 5t5-53f^R'st ' 5 lt<P3i 5t5l *Rt5 1 tilt R < l 1 t5-'53(=1(. < P, 
5tl?5 CT5 ^3, <1^ <rf%tt SR5 5tC5 5 !tW# I tilt <2t^tC5, 

ffef 5 ! C*R fitWft' fWtC§5 C5tCT, ti|^fe| ■il'^tl ftts3 CW’fl 


* “3«t1 «wt*t; C3t?i ^5ijt5J'ttft- , r p tftft qt^RFtft^prfttj aft^rare ; 4^ g^tftt 

’jftlBJtST'ltft 333rt«, t®tfW35tft3 ^tfe^ratts" ( gsfj^j, »ni>«, ) 1 “*j^ g^ji gstg— 

gtftjgi gtggtt’IMtf'wggt;, ^rfwnl, ’Iggt’f’OTte sraftg y-iHtstg^lg" |...'SiR%)|fvi; 
f^rtt3i1’11fw3^’ f%3^s J , '_^ $J tf?( «w, «m>) 1 

“^IftlWl WW ,,5 lfwl’ I ®I5r|33 '®Tt ! 5nt s t1 3^g3f33 ^fWBl il^! , t?tf*1^ 

i-«ranH 355‘t: »l(lw«nWf5i ^slpr’ ( f * 1 °. »w*>, ) 1 '“fen ft ^psNs 

3 ^ 51 , ‘St$IWftt i S’’ (8|8|?5|) ft33 51^ 

I tilt W “tf - *IW3 srsW Cfftm Paul Deussen C3, *1^3 5?sKt53 

3T®ftltT fawt 3^rai Stsftsi ft*tt5=I!! Paul DeuBsen »ffra ^5 ^35 3ft 

3ft3l «lfttPi3 fttlsi 1 - 




. m< f% R«oi i 

RMm I *P?3 ‘^RaR <P*< ‘RstJtSsR’ ¥,Ri¥l Rwi*t 

^Ruttin i- '. 

f%3S ^[?rl 'srfwft £f5tW, ife OTfCT. «MiW HR1«ro*t 
R'®'e > , HtHlR'<t ! t?Rf*R> hr gRc^R gRraR 1%, c2ff®^tCT RR 
®Rft ? '^tsral- wit*i hrR hr h*R Hi chr> RR 

‘•sjf^CT'siMH =hRst ?RfH hR i RR ^t^rR 'stRf® hiRrR 
sfhe® £}Rh> 'HftfH h?hc®h RfR-'^Rr?. tfRral <rf%ftwH i 
RR R^R RtR, c¥R ^5a m hR i ^®hR ^ 

sRe,—=5j®g ’SftftH HW *ltR Hi * I WtRH, ®RI 

^51 HlPr-w> chr, . R^R'SsR ^Rig‘Rs>' hRhi 

-*tRR 11 

*ttW ®R1 ^Rft C?Rt® *Tfe®RH R, *t3R f%-®tR 4 ®TH«,R' 
®R®T, RHjI #R1ft§H 1 RR (RWt'3 lii^ msc^, ^tzm fwR- 

'©fsrcy, ^sfen OR Htt 1 ■ 

^HHi °?C=R !5 iR >il<Ft>1 RhR 'tfe'R HRfRfH 'HtH“H £ 1 

HRt®tl I hR ®f-5T«, ¥1 mi<5<l R^R'SRl <4HH^ Rtf ?¥, ®R 
® <gMf, H*FH Rh Wst CHtR, RrF'S Rs? ^<11 HRl® *ttRH I 
R^ ®?H«. Hi SfHFsH H«IH^ R?i H^ H^ll Hf?C® *tfR 

Hi i R^R®R c$M h^c® ? ^?R1 ®.3rawf 

^t®^ «i1%w ^¥tn i ^mk, t?Rl sRR wt iRt, c^r 
'hRR® 5 ¥1 Rs Wt *iRR C¥HH H#¥i ? tRR Wf 5R1, 

Rrth chHh ^®3 hR J1 RfR®s, ^=?R1 Re®? chHh 

* 'srfwMfwftras! ortm ®fis<w 9 tt3Htf*l ! R ^ =l sajft i siflHWHt S^ctHs H 
5 1#tf5?K'5 I C®nH SitgS ’CT^l5l , t*tC'5S 1 3fW ft C®?f5C5R i H 

5 ft^rtal^; s^fag; sp!^; i si ft ^licwt »t#Ns€ ? “icsstft sislgiw"” ( %5T 

>«r ) i "^ftMfiPFftrasj: siwapi®!: ft^ft-JRtltsit»t»Wt.wsrciftite Wffes 

W *r, 41*1* ) I 

t “sift *Kk ^tiit‘tt 5> ll«s ! '7i:a'l ^tg^sRPs” (5f «f) i 

J ftfWWti Sltsnsw-tlftfa^ Wftftfc” (TF) “«lft 5i''K '5iR!Wii?OT 

’ftOTiii 51^-sratTv s; fsnjtirfk" ^itfsf (S5R3I) 





WfrfcHi-HtW I 


fen Hotness Hn«f hc? i cb«hh nt?i ostfro 5?Hftt ^ =? feral 
fnHnte hh;h *i fatnas, ^ frotH-nsfa? IntsrH c^r e&HtstH's 
ntt i tntHi cfschh £tcHt®rH hIhh ^faw nfet^ <TH r *ra *r?® ^hi 

fell 5pfHHl HtCH* 1* I *ltW, afel CH^H, Ht?1 'sfflCHH “SHOTS 
^Ich 1h€h h*:h ; ntel ^otchh stm catfro stnl fen hw ; ^spr 
ntsl ^mcHH <5tcHfe ntnn ■—■ atsi toh^ fen ‘^sst to, ‘fe’ 

to, “stftH to Deanna hi i #l? »TO3i's <4 TOifitCTtsjJi 
sank, ®?h«, hi #tn—crot ^us “saa to ^5 »rttH hi i 

Hi tstWH chOT, ^ihh>i arsa to stni nfenn t% «WtH ? 

CHHtC^H HtHt’lfCH ^ *£fHtH TOI — 

"'®H®'tH §Hf^s H^CH CH* H*tHtCH* OTfatH 7 CH* TOE1W ®fe 7 fsffo 
«H $tfWl HltH* ; fTO ^HH faffa CHHHtH CH <5tHl HtP® 'SH 
SifalCH 7”...^5JlfH I § | 

—HCHW ^ HTO 'Sfo* CSf^tHl^ HCH H*fHHl «^HtCfH CH, 'SCH 'S 
CHHtHg SfflcaH H^®f*OT fHHtC^H I f%l »1tW, "TCCHH fHHit^ 

“HH'I H>TO I ^ H>HtH ^ , I S - 'S|\bH1 HtH Hi I t£| HH’WH 'Sfff 4$ 
CH, ^HC«H CH>tH HWt £ff 1 ® *1C^ a^i ^t'S =^\5a HC5 I CH*tH 
TOcH' 1 ? a^i h^C'i “saa <pIhhI hh'shI HtH Hi i a^i 5j?ca ■y’-ta H-fsca 
C’lW?, 'tt^tCH* itfel Hff%t'® C’tW^, SfTfc £*f H^Hl *lf®CH I 

( b ) ‘^fwl’ *tCH?H “t^H H-faHtCWH, at?! CHH1 I 

CHWtC^ StftHl ^ *Hr H1W5 ^HtCf I at^H H<HtH ^CHH* 

* "alt: H^WH^artaf:.^3m;®^;siHt'3lft«mrf5^- i 5i®ifH «re*tfSpK. 

fsnraiii? f^^K" (^h°) i "HH'? awll faTOH aa^ra” 

( 3^5 ) I 

+ ‘^5TC5'5C*T ^tftSHncas” I "»TC >WH»K—«WH1 «WHHt =1 

i 

I stora ^ ^ at?t«m *ttf^c«i'8, ^5i *h ^’pi^-arslaiaat ftata ^npusi 

"CTta'anit^ft®^! fapirat taitft,—■f wt° «in» 

§ “as a 1 , at Hew? cas at ?”—iHilfw i 




, WfasatW sTO«. fa fWI i i 

•tot—‘ c 5 ^’ ‘c*fa’ »^f <rrc^» ttaitti i c^fafa 31 —faafa *rtt’ 
m states i • “ct 3 m m.% cro, <?t w 

stCS'S Ofat W— f| ^’It-S W sttlttf I fit »PPfI 

c*ffaartt ^cro to ^f?rai ^tartc^ ct, , witsttj ft TO1^< 
' BTOettW ^Sttail faattC^ ! 

fas >fit faas*t ®te>*ic% *rcai ^mfa ^IfaaTcw^, 'sfai 
fafa fa®t ?faari fastcm i ^C3i? ^TOt, 

c^tcs 3 hs« ‘CTfa ‘cafa’ TOfai 'Sfa’far fa# afaps farai, 
*nrai ?farsc^ ct,—stops ^'s >|5iWc?t ct *w*i 'S'l, *rt ^1 
ffaaitfa ^faw starte, <7it^fa eitartt <s to# i 
iWtfa fa? fare fR° tfefa fat, 2tt*l fif^fa TOfaat *t%—f>t®fa 
faStt <5 Sf?ps3 (5t?«, ?S faf*fr® 1 fal?tTfa 3«R ^far?5f, 

tstatft 'S wt aw airo fa tow? i fi *ifafa it®i fatfaa sms 
pa## ? “isat ^fapsufa Cfa £fatt? 3ti^ ^gfalfa, ^fa 
gsitfa (fit *raro w'fa *#faf*w fa#i to ^an fafa «fal stifat 
<§ro tt? i cwftfa ‘CTfa’ ‘oafa’ “tfafafa, gcssat fit sfatai TOfafa 
fa as*r ttfatl I STOPS ^ifaw ^fifat? '®‘l fa sffi ttP5 
^ sw ; fafa fit jrto ^ fa ‘f’t-fafapS toh i #ro «fafa 
s*i fa fa 1 # tot a#fa sfasj'« fi 5 # ffa fatfan? i ^sfa° 3#ttfa 
• fit *wer ‘faS-fafai^’ to faaii fate® fa# fa 1 fanr. fit fafa 
TOfatfaTO fafafa faltCf 5 ! I ’Itfa fafa! fattfat cfaStpses^ CT, 
‘tfafa ‘cfafa fafafafa sf^tpsat casfa .^sttail W'sari 

5?1 v{ft# I 


* "?tnf ; BTO; a^ipi ^ftest afswwft, ■<s^a?ii-^ii’t-'!if® , lt'Rt!i. 

▼f*s»*t-«raiNitPPi 3^‘t: 3?*(iOTR” i am®* awtts»u—*ifewt ajf; 

afs®*t5lW5i” “eife pfflfe—aaipi ▼ft®; af^pwfe’ifiiftsdi av (»hk?) 
“<3fs-c»if3 »|atlsm Jrars 33K Sfit® JK’fiNfifarfltWMs" ( T' 




'Slt^'S-HtH 1 


W 

“HtHtr Hit”—lii^ii^t? -srefs, “iwterti; 

5I^>|:>8 <5tOT fH<H H5f?Hl fetter I CH *ftF3 H#F9ttgH 
CH—iilHHjI H'lgOT ‘-SH*’ '5185 ‘"SttHH’ Hilt'S *tfa1 <TfU HI I 

Ht?1 ,: 5K7W’ Hi ‘HtHl’ ttHftS ; HtHl HtHl •stWlK 'HtHtfH®, HTHtH^- 
f^f"t^,—®f5tH 5ltHtH ‘v£l*PTJ* Htf^M CHTftttH ? ^fSHts 3Hl(.8> 31^ 
sfHfftHtH-fHftH?, ^HHtntHHtft «4Hn>i *>rs3 h%— nfircs »ttai HtH Hi1 
CH>H Hi, f®fH ® ^IftH 'HtSSJ HtHttHl, 3lt 3fH?tHtH HfH8 H>CHH Hit I 
3lt >5?HC5H HOT'S, '®tHtH 'HHiOTH 3 5fl'®aj 'S liiHH ^td# I 3lt 
£fH>tCH "ftFHtStHT <5 (.Hi—“HtHtH Htt” HfHIHft!|H I *lt&H> ®tH1 Htwt 
CH,—“hW? Htt”, “CH HtHfH OT«I CH H'fTOT <2ff<3 HH”— 
3|t HHH *1Hf HtHl ^SjHCSH OTtH H^SOTt t\5ttHl OT3H1 HH Hit I 
(<?) OTftOT 3|H>l>t *|Hf ^ftS ; t?tOT “fHt*tH-<£rf%tHH” Hi 
“fHFW-fHHtHHH” HCH I 3OT OTtH £t^t? fHC*!H '558, H*t, faRII, 
3ft1% Hi OTH Hit I iHHft, HHH'3H 5 fH fHFHHH-Hffe'® I <3Hi “fpl HCHH, 
HCHH, HCHH, ftH HC?H I #MC® CHtftstfH 558 Hit I—3lt 
SfHHtH 'SfH®, fHCTH fHC*IH H^, 558 H’ftfH fnfHHi HHHttf I "HCHOT 
3)t fHCHH CWfaslt HCH H’fHHl HtHtP?H CH, 'St?! ttCH 'S BfHCSH 
HtH-HlHtlH W fHC“1H H5gt t\5ttHl CHSHl ! 

R>55 ^It^H 5 , CHHt5JW*fCHH 81^1^8 ^CsH 'stOT S 8?t£H, lilt 
“fHt*tH-fHHlH‘HC c tH” '5f«,*ftlJ "faH 3lt 'yH'ttH HTNtI HifHHttfH I— 


* “SRE ^E8HtW>, 38i, 381 I <S88W48fe-H|f%^ 38i ?.fcpR 

, Slt < > I.(a) •34'4lHi3T' 'Ta8tf83 ! ’ ffafe; (b) f835M8ft« ft®# 8l8lTs I S®3- 

H®j®lHfcft #8; ft^tstottsatpi ^isira ?.wm(a) 8ft‘tm- 

•rtiw (b) ;Ksft®8= 8 ^k i.8ft 35fi‘i:p?ft8ft88 Htw^aw? 

H«Hf^ 1.85, 881 (a) 3^8i^Hi8fe C8t8-Ht88!, 48! (b) Wt385-8fii‘ttl8W , f8 < v 8^3C88 

JfSltS 8F5C3,.fft^ 'SS 38i8*fl8l8t8i:5^88 ftlH^Sfjra” ( 38i^3, 8I5|>8 ) | »tC8J3 4 % 

8^51 ''ft»ljt®t8ft$F < ftHif 8tHtH<”—Offtnft, Ht8WtHl 81 ftt858l C8lt=f fa 

»1^8tC8 C8, -£5 <8 tra H’MH 1 S^fttspi H! 







1% I 

^ai 7 ^ 3^, 33^ 53 3's *r53 sf’stfw ■ *j3a? 

3^331 3t3l 53 i 'sit^rai C3 33*3 ‘a^’ c'rf^nr® *nt, 

5^-fta, ^I^Ttfif tat 33*3 3^3 ^rfaata 31 *m TOR CTO -21TO 
’tfaTO 31 «Hr 3tt I %t5fr5 CTO 3^ 331 313 31 I 5?TO 

3t5l t%% 5tatt? ;—C3 3=53 *ff%% 53*1, fejl,- f^Ftatfif 

5t3tCg; ;—111 3TOTS TOJ -TOR TOSJ M3 lil^ ’’fft’ffe 
5t6®ci i - f%?s ^RffjtEga c^ifw?!, a^ta i$t ^isaT ms ■ iii^5 
(Identity) 5gf33l, ff5fc5 lit 33?3 “tfe-'5J«ttf?-f3ft^ afaatf- TO 
TO I “f3W3-t33t^F3 £ r *|3f 5t3l, smlTO-faf*!^ TO 

*P3tfctt f3f35i 5t3tt5 ■ aw 31 «f3P53 3^5sf3- faf35i 53 3tt *■! 
—*tT3 ttft 3#I3l f?3tC53 I 

*1^35^^ 5tC3t WfTOCS3 C3, C3fte®3 33%st illt 33*3 
fTO3-3t5^ *13? 3J3^5 5t3tW ^3°s *i|t fTOCaa 5t3l CTO ^tC3^ 
SfTOa 3^-53f33 fTO3 3*31 53 3tt 31 Bf3(753 3^-53f3P5 fofaltill 
WS31 53 3tt 1 ' s (f3frt? *2^wtC3 C3tT?5, 3^3tta airfw® 5 31 

faTO-^fTO TOR “^aJlCatf^l®” ^331^—551513 ^t5@J ^31, 
—>at5lW lilt 33?3. ‘a^-tafta?’ 3f331 -TO TO I aftaMft/f'S, 
CTOifeatft *Hr-f3ft^ 3f33lt TO TOi 3TO t5lt fafaf 

StatCSt I iat S?3lt «t^3W%, C35t®ff , fe(3 *1*10 sjcaa igftaj 


* «iFiT-*rt%^ aw -^fatss ? ' 5i ; fawis-fasmitefaM? (bpisb) 

"a#s fawafastwiwt: aaisr®at>rsmW’ ('W*) i "«wwr arfawrta - ’ 

(»ki«)—“ etfafw® fs awaiwa^fflaas—‘a Ttac®#t as® Saafa* fireja” (s(bi«>) i 
"arfwtajliatpt® a^afrfpfth; Yaataatv’—*ltet >m«- 

“faftl-afimaMat, fawasrfaww-tfa fwfafasR i aw: a#sc*is«f®CTtiftas 
ftfewMfifaaaft”—f’. >«i« 

■ + ■ 3(<h caatcaa ii=fia tsit ®taa<i ca, fVfts-'efacat '^tfis’ sfasi ai starts *f6 
*Ofei aw arfswi? fa a^a i— 

'W MW atrtftwtftaai: WSSBRNtWft, aWfsaaaK, wRi^ aw (5P ®f, 
»ivi= > i “faatstws f.‘ai^i^is-®iwa’ ac=^i ssss; aFsaan;®, atatfa’fl; aaita®t; 



ifaitcsi ci, fiinti m*,v$ fim or«it— 
cvra^n—nitit ituti^ ir.5 i gwrci ’iteai ffin fsrcn, "c^rtw 
'St^tw ‘BfWfW^ r«r-t$’ ifin vw ^ci, ^ citifcti^ fi^n ^fist's 
5tci=* l 

it^i^j, *fft ciraftci ^ nfStl ^iiteiifcii i itw fiicn 

lf5« tfecil Clfl 5^(3, ’3'Stll ^tUtl l^sl^fa ■® s t It 1C*$1 
^fsirfe i ^ifnmssi citc^t ici m ci n^ i*ffif*rij 
flfl, f^flt <5 ^ 11*1 ff®1 ^tltl ‘^53’ ClWl ? 

^iCixift, ^tci* -ii^ <2Wi ititi’Srfif*ti> iRiil 1 ? ici <pR'o i -sl$, 
lH Cl Cl, fllJMlI 'MfilJtl lt*t 5^C?T 'srNlI Cl itltl’tiflfilj 
>i|^ >3lU^(% fill* 5^C1, 'sll Cl 1C1 l“Rl«1 Cl, 'SCI 'S l*ff35f?t<3 
H ; fill 'S tfSl'S ll ; "stf'fN ltf%51 H I *fftl iflt 

3?t*W3 ^5C1 lt«4'*TO Cl, ^illJI fill? 5$E®T, 

fllClfeltfl 11> 51 ll ; Itltl 11? 51 H ; 11? 51 H I 

sjtUt! ^tSST ^f%11, 'srfUtC^—l°ltl-l , frflf*tl? iflll ii|l>T?1 f%3 1^ 

ici ifiitfe^i, cm ci^ citii?i ii> licit i 

(V) <5flJltl Cllt^-^tClI Cl llll 'S <FtC% flltl 

l“flltCfl, lift's flUtl? fife's ifertCf ; ^tltcil pHfl, Cl 


fell” ( IW, Wl>*> ) I "JRmsI^tTtlft fWlJ-lWB: ‘H? 5ft®s #><!,—tfe CTCffmtft- 

.a«. »ifireis(i. jwtm '^Wr'rere” (5f ’®!°, ) I "arsjhcaa 

•Sfsic^^ ‘*qfaPteC ftfrs: a*" (w—m) i al^Waretr^f^fers^ 

't“ «rti,) »i«* 

» ^ sta? fwtwft- «m:.arfamifasaj ^roj®. if ijmtcati w 

atFwMRi^ i a£w *ifirat<w—ii?i®rt«utt5iJi ®ift-wf?re^;, w* arfromra! =mrai- 
. ati^it®" («m* i) l 

+ ‘FmwW iftR!—‘«<l tfe ? ®Bira— 

^rtK*rt «tiat6trfitiw*tJi 

«fn*rtPl«tli P^rsfe i.'afwtfa; ■fsjen'st^:’ '^tetwi; 

ft’Hnil itictufif® aF$r®aK—W ®t 5 . 






«f9«> ft ft®in 


W 

^C9C¥9 9995ft® 59 9f% i 59 9t% 9ftt9l%, 

3¥$1 f91 9i99t<f ftefcs 9[f9® 559tCS I 
(¥) iift@1 9<g 5%C=5 C9, 3¥ 99 999 3¥ ' 3 l<i a ?) ^«.99 

#91 ‘4tC¥, <# 99-99 Wft C# 9^9 ftft’ I # 

¥t% 91 ¥l9Tf$9-'SjfaC¥ *1^9, ‘¥t99‘ 5%F® ‘9T99J’ 9f%9l 

f9C4r*t ¥f99lCf9 I 3¥91 99991 9p(<lir? I 

*1*9 9l%9l %tC19 C9, ^99-¥t#t9 9R 3 gtC¥ 999# ¥lC¥9 
9P¥?t9 '¥199’ 9?t! 9t9 91 1 ¥31# #C®CI <£tf^ ‘¥199’,—C9 

99|T>1 39:9 <3¥ -*19^1. ^Ift9l 9*99 9|4'5}i 9t99 ^Rt'stfc I 

9f99'S'(%¥ ■ ui|¥ '*|<9il f999j 5'39t9 ‘ s t9 J 9j5f9 ! $]9»sr| 
9>«,99 #91 9tC¥ 1 ft?} 99>¥ ' 5 T¥lt9 919# 99T>t ft^f®’ #9} 
#19tC9 I # 9^9® a 5r¥9l!t, ft? 'S 1991991%® I 9^9 9tP9, 
9t*t 59 91 1 ®T5vf|9, 3% 9f?¥Q9-%I ^ftRj 

9C9J, C9 Wilt «tftf® 9tf¥9l ft^f®’ 9f59tlf, C#l# <2jf ® 
ftt? c l’ I 

9&¥ 9^C99'f91^9 '^9— 

"C99f9 '99C919¥:#1 ®PFJE¥, C¥9ft—919199^99191 *£6t93l 

^9t9Tt9l: ¥t5 t WfWIJS5 I ¥999Wt9t9t'99 ^ffrlt? 
'«r?5tf9¥l99¥t9l^T999t^’ I* 

¥t9J-¥f99 99C3i *tfrC9? >fl¥T>1 f99jt® <# C9, ¥t¥-#¥ 

^5fW? ¥t99 5%C® ‘¥[991’ I C¥t9 9*¥?tC¥% §^t9 ¥t99 #C1® ,— 
ftg ¥f99l, ^53 9=1991, 9|gj ¥f?9l ' ¥'891 9l9 91 I ¥g9 ^99t¥^1 
5fC® 9C99 919^19 <3¥1>1 ftc*t99 ^9ft® 59 I 9s5t9 t# 

19C999 ^ 59 91% I ^t¥H ft?1 ¥9?-9!¥£l ^99 589t9 9j?ft 

* c'wt'S-®!*;, 5.!= i?<>i frfcTO to «iot ’pfircui srh, *99* TO?) "*|fc53 <3 

^sstoj 9 ^ 1 9t$ 1 at?*lcrc to *n? ^Rito j$ra, fsft ^toto-cto tow fV 
«Pe- 5 9* I WS *HPI ¥ITO TO9 ^f?TOt5=l | 




^ i •»trn’TO sR’sfa—f3jt*pfi, 

fa! 5J3H—'SsStCf I ?51 if| ‘sFtfHPtiW’ 

^#1^ ^t%<ri ®rfa, ‘stffs-ft^t?’ #rai cs«f$ sn& t 

^Tsf?^ ^f’fr’S ^ £ f OW ifl ?$C®(.te, 

3p5)t^ ‘ill ftm?, > £ ll *ltfw, | 4$ 

'si^I-coot? *iw, c^ft >xi^t ^wire's <if wSuo ^yw 
^%t, 3 5r®3^fel—*(ft sfl i W(^ >r w i«f-f^H wfat® ^c<?t, 
^Wfw^ 5<ra «it*w ?|r.<( i ftwt^fl 

i$&5 *F%I, 3FCSf 3PCT, Hf«lt<2WNt 'SR’II <2f$fis— 

^SR? 5> l*l- 5 f<f C*t^ ?WJ ; \5CT 

^1 i C"ft-«pr3t3 *yf ^5l 

«itr.^ i f%$ c’ttsfa *ifas ^pf%rai fest? ^4 

;5 lf%?jfe 5 -«TfE'»? C*t 5 lt^ a ?1 *t%5J—C^“ft ^ s.si.a -rsa 

<pf%^ii, ft's?! i 5(1, 4(<t<(i 

c*m *t?-*ra §s*ra ^ fapttM *r«or fwfc 

^^1, l ^s^t" ^§3t? c^1*f '*i<n1t^1(.^ 

5^U® 5F^1 ? 


* ws®t?—-aranara;—«m<i wtanu ‘amfl' *rt®t—•^rtfV^K"'—frofirti 

( ^^1*! ) I 

“@S.‘wfaHTOtV.JIVfl^lTOPlfe'' I ilft 

fwWMTOtWM Wi TOf®" ( ®t°, *l>1Sb- ) I “»| ^ ‘apltfliw’ ( Expansion ). 

dWtUPfi WlTOJt?) 5j?T$" (W]is) I "C®OTq--i—Inchsment, lift )••• 

Trtrt 1 ?® farSt'S”—(<i5i<-) i .wcrofro ‘Wets;;' 

TWelopemeut, fiSra” |(*UR«).I “^ill’iK fTOt* W I “S’lfltte— - 

**f*"(f ®f> !>:►) 

t ^l€tn-^trtit^ £ tt«f 5 i-'sitttfn'——%si i ^ r (WMt'?- 
«f'SC*t <! J1TOI *fRt5rti TOW ^fSHlC5=l I *1*<ITO ®5l? 

’rti® UltTO^ I “TOTTOrlTOtft?!” I “ wsl.^TSijra’'— 

%5ltft (ft 5 fw°) I « s 5-^'5ftt5rW5l TO® I—«®-TOtTO TOTWTOlSw*” 

—(.«" & *!>!>« ) ^TO TOWMl^!"—?P ®r I 





affls, f% fH«lJl 


^®Ht?, ^f%E® -^t^f Hfestf ct, ff<t»t® alw, 

HHW HW <j1%t® ; C¥tH HtH 

%W 5f%CH Hi 1 ^RtH, ^H’?l-'^f^C : ¥ ^%® s^w, 

*CT ^tlW'8 ‘^Sf®’ Hif?Rl1 «^<11 ^lc® I Htff 

%T, ^®a Hs%1 5$3l—^1 HfH HI I CHR HI.. fsplt 'j> 
H^st ?> r?-' s> m-^«,^a ■ HE*fit : $rr ; 5i-ew*t i stfatH 

<at^HlC? HtH fwsl, ^fell CH#H1,—if ; ®IH‘ , 5f’®f5rcHE 
^fat® ntHl m HI 1 CH=HHl, if *IH <i|HH^-^ 

WIlltCH? gH;H SFCH <2Wf*t® H^f?Hl Iwlci 1 
HStH *r?3, ^St? HHHJHCHH HCMJ 

‘^^t®’ nfirai, nfsRH, £ ^#®’ nfSrai ^awt H^flratciH i 

4H° if ^tWH HHH^t:® ‘^HHJ’ Hf%l fHC^»f$ 

H^fHHlC^H I 

5 ®rfHl tf<F§f H«I1 ?w H^fe® I SftHH! ^HH Hfsrafft CH, 
*Rl-*ra 3TCH^ f*Pf l fHt*m’, f%f ‘®Itf«flFj’, f%% 

‘^ftt’, faf ‘iSfHtH’ n^® StC® °-ltCH? 1 <2|HM HH3I CH, 

£fj®*fw <F$j-'®f®i — ,i ®!H a ?K$if5[’ a??:®—=5f®g 

( Transcedent, ) if '$#ra HtfeH, if "Sfft® 5fHl—| 
CTH Hi, *Rf-*Rl 3^ CT sWItC^M ‘^fa’ 

* flats’ ft.ftpffla <tfalf® WtSUfti^R.ftc'faMftW’faK 1 I 

j|Fli9» jRrtH WW1 foPM 3R I ® (¥8® Hfl^ fTOB” I —'f «f, *|B,* 

“’stvi c$ ’Kfraisl I "we Tawt^f®;, a rr ^fi@n?i jtr’—f, noli 

t “srajfwsFlPM >R#S, ft’ftai* i HTO , PnWT-«rfaR” l ''SRft-irsiiESR^ra^tiif? 

^ fHetftftw:— hotI«, wmmsrosf) i "siyra:.. van" 

'%) i *Him3^-fiR.Hlt!F| > ( nfftfWvttsiOW =1 3ll%Wl%" ( «' «!>, s .i>t>* ‘ I 

'5i55lft^i;'.TtS : l«l=llf)’i5Ii|K'' I 'sist’tte •Stt’fKHrel 

CVf ipfi; *t% 9K a^R fSRE" l 







$tCa sftfTF, tsfa TO 8 ! fa ? TO < W3 5 3t3 

■src^rr ^«.*ra a *rrt 5 i ^fro a %ffB ^rR’St 

Ifcsnt TOJ, TO3l C*ff*f 51 ! TO C^N ?tCa 3lt ff% ? 

fatt i95ttPra 55 C5, <2fr.apP 'Sbr’Stl 51 ^T-CSOT<! 

—C5? '515’3J ttCa ^aa 5^51, 5^? 3 35i*l1>t ^*lFi!'® kits ; 
r,*[$ ara'I 5?r.at -fit ^fa ^fatTO I at?f? ^TOTO apSItfa^Fe 5 
“^ftCaC!? I 3^fi 3|5" sa'f.a ^R-faFffa® 3)t W^k ■‘rxWQ, 
iflt 5ktt l%a stw * I 

*ft? ^fa55 C5*ftt5fa TO, u95n>f 5$ 

C555, 3FC5 3[>£5—'il5>§t5 *t5 3)^i>|—5l3<ft5 5 1t!755 'J?(5 < t‘l 

iSt^M TO, ^10 C55 5^ft TO5 w.*t 5tC^ —-STO5 (?1 

5*fTO5 ^>fw1 M<\ ^f?5l H^pf? 5^5 ©^tfSa W $?\; 

TO CTt 5T>t, C5?t*1TO l?fsfa 5Tt3l TO5tre (TO OT ; *fslTOt 
*tfaf? TO5 ®Tt5l TO TO ;—3|| ®?TO3 iJfHiTO a^TS 
$5i»t, $(TO? TOrTOt 5OT TO 3^5— <i|5? TO"?f ^tca TO5 
^51^5 5#cto 5 i *m fafa TO5 W 
fa?t 3%tC55’ t I 

3lt 'Slfa^TOt "ft? 5^51 feltTO C5, ‘TOtC5 ‘*rf5 t im5tTO r 
SfaTNjfa 5^f?5t5 ^TOPal 5ft I faft'ItTOfTO* 5t%ft ‘f5?f- 
5tfTO’ ^tfsffa 5lfaa ^ttfa *rf£5’| I 

» 'fcstatsa;. 3° ^ «twsfir i “><w9tf5 fre-strok 

st^b'Trtji'm *Kai ’itai fwf 'safe ”—& ^ i “3ami»’ia^bta 

*®: 5te®’’ i “<r«R 5 3faaj arc'll artl afcr—lantft r ®r, >ri> cw i 
t *5»tt ^atatwa ait-TOs a'tfrk c$=t c®* ^ 

4irTOt«”—a° =?°, «i^in.'sRa-^t^ra'^«rs atsra” (^m5*)i ^ 

st^j^ ^r^nil fwfc§*i w 

■<Pkk5r (?l>l») I ■^l?‘! ■’Pksftit ■sOTtra '^‘53’ ^I^fTS ; ’p'tfifaftgfa 
s Pt<; , l 3®3 =ttkra 'lira al i 

+ ^a^tatpi 'laat’^att’W 'swntfirail?.^i«5Tt^!ti!aa ’PWi-«'i5tit 'ifattx- 

■flfaFak ^®itff, a^i x° ? i > 111 




f¥ fair! I i .S 

. watBtrtr? fSput^ wtw ®p*j 5pf?rai MW % 

^s gswa f??? i *rtW »itoi? a^ «m? 

ss’tta? ^*!i *itof\ ?i i faf? ^f? af^reis* 

ct, a^a ^s*tftt . atw aa^ 

c^ .wtte ij%r.a ?’fw ( —^ata fa^Htsfaa staa a^c® 
c*ta asjwa faaFt*tt5f*rcr aaj filai %f%t® ^a i a^ga 

(.*tt>l AHh*f, C 5 !^ ^5?fa ata®la faa’H al ^a'Thja-asf^iCa' 

! «rt*wiat ! «!^|% astaal ®&att ‘^wla a^a i ^®at° ^Frtt^a '©# 1 ? 
aw *CTt Wtft'e i 5lt*RtW ^t^al OT *f $r?tt®a swfwfc 
SPIV^fa 4 ! a«HW 3ptU5 *lta1 m I C*M al, Sf^®? ataj^: 
i ®it®R-^ai , 1w 5 ®rf%w a=fk®tfa I “1^? a^: *^ftj ®cga§ facvn 
a^faania i ^aft®, ^area ; si^f a^at §f®ai a-ftata a*n ‘sittw al i 
a^ ®^ fair® a^a(, aft aw aa ca, ^a ia>*iw ftswta 
^ 5f?lt®a f%f%«f ftataaiW *tfa c l® aftattia ; at ftata-asft lt®1 
' 5 rf? aw? af®g wta araf*r aft ; at fwfa-asftra aafit a^s ■,— 
®fai atwt ^>fa ^ afatra i a^ ®tai atc^i at;rrfaa5tafaftta;, 
atataftfaftift atal tftwa i *tr?i aftrattsa ca, aft taft ata a^a 
®ca "siw, faan i 3ra ^Ma ‘^aPtw’ atattal • sfne, 

siW *ffa«t® 3 ?? aft i s^vs ®t?i ate® ‘araa’ cana 'm are i 
ftpg ^fwfega retta? ataireft ®m««re are tot i a ®tca m^— 
'spraj, faari, i 

* *W<i ,<it ■sifs.gtoit itSrcftaa ca a^s-PrasFn;^ sitfiE^t.. Pit fa®ta ?tr« ®tf®w 

\ftt® »tfal >iw i <^=i ’ll. Pit fastattt 9i’K®!i ft®tPra 5[!ij ftm 

«rt^tp|t «lf®w Tfsrsf.5 I ‘a 5 atltSHtHR «RH=T5: «ti‘ttf5W I.®1®»5 

aifsaiTts, fV-%$\ f.^ft^l flfawi—ppitfl’®*®®? «af%.^aitai 

ftsste;’—a°^i5P- 

"amtew aftpaf. ssts” t "aWass^bia <iftwah .^fi®l ! saft" i “^t%; ft 
»lal» vm% -safe, wt«» wraiwiw T'Sli •*i*i^i<t?"~tsjtfs aiat i ‘'wn 

41 <7W CW ’fKldal aRfotltCTRftfOtWl'K « ft*!* Wfe ”! PI 5 «f =U«I>* 





(*r) at a^fi *«n ^sri sjpj*^ i 

®ft«5f®J ift*fft« Herbert Spencer f>TCits ^firefrgiT < 3 , 

=rr*f-?p^ltf^ fapHrapfa ^t<t £ l, f%f»r '-at vWi 'I f%f?r *resfa a 

®((.»3Tt ^ I ait fwt^-^f^t C^'t 5 ! «ifrs^ C55? I 
■#wt Sftftc® W’ts.C^t Sftftc® *iff?. f%^5 $1*1 ?tl® a 

sffle, ^stfsr states, f®fs : ®rWo : f<t *r*3< arasrs *= t #f? *rac^a 
■sif^t ail ^«ti i ^it^rsii ^ ttc® ftssRsft a farcn- 

'55l%Wtt (I'M* - ! ^tfSC® ’ttf? ; *lt5l ttt® t?t?l1 ^tt'SCS, 
(Tit ;$ lWOT3 51 w |< a 'StCSa^t 1 

atitOT Herbert Spencer 7 §H|«,-^r3 £ 1 ^srggpg a 

■®RI3a^f ?f?Rrl ^5tt?tl f^l ; at 53f?iC^t—at W?(e,C^t 

a<t5l =^®3, ^rfsffa, W 'tf^rul *lfira1 ^tstc^ i 5pl < fO'a asoi-s a 
^ ^feral ^«ft?ll f^3l ■ f^35|*t a tSp5l-^spl(,^t sftt 

stc® ^S3 <pfen =ra<il ?t<ifc^ i t®f^, ??(.'« 

aw^ft? tttfe^il s^t^il, ^f®s ^ffisri eTt?ri, ^itst,—t*d(.<pt 

0Sa3 ^f^RTl fsC^r*t I :5 lftt3, ?tc® Pl^alS a 

amtw 5t^5) eitsi, =?®35 *itsi, .f®* ^f?rai 
5!t3i—at 'ofeFt c®as ^^nrl ^fsratc^ +1 



the philosopher that substantiates 




'5&FS3tW f% f3«H I ^ i > 

' ’srfaul fRFt333f£rc:3^ wtf3t/® ■ s itf%, 

335ttl 3"*iff 'SfCSR 6 «TS5t^5 3tf3Rl 3t3 i 
>5^ C3, fatR-'QfsfOF <ilW3t!/3 ; 3'®3 ^f33l ?163l 3^??, <43° f33t3- 
’®f®TCf 31 ^\3C3> ■5IC®5 3f*Wl ^sfeil Of'631 3^1* I 

'SJSRI « '®Pf 3Rl 3t3 C3, ^tlM-JRSl 31 3P*li-335t iilC3Rtol •»(*%<- 
fRC*t, f3St*K3, Exhaustively,—SftViFOl 3^3tl$3 I 

^53t°s, ^ tt3l 3^05 g'SS' 3^f?3l vfell, @3«.E3^ 433>1 

3F53 gtfft 3sg 301 3>3l 3§*I I 33ft ^ 43^1 

g<53, f%3, <8f3f 31g 3^31 nf$0T3 I #3-W31«, •& 3Rtt 3t?t^ ! 
f^g tife <2f3tC3, 3l33i 5 1tf3 fwRR’fW, Sf’RR 5 ,—i33t 3^05 g«3 
301 3RtOF— ; tTslMt *iC3f f303*t 3?f33ttf3 It #ft33 

f33st3 6 13*3135^103, #1033 g'ai’t 3^0^® g«S 3=f33l ®T63tC^, "*1® 
3<3 3f%3l C3f3 3RtOF—*t3RtSf3T ‘^313-0313’. *f03f 

35f33fC13 I !5 lfWt3 <2l«lC3^ C?tt030 f33t3-35f03 ‘g^S,’ gt3l3, 
■5I3J 3^3l%3l^ 303 ^f33l 3tOF I t33t3-30?f3 ^! : 53t513 : il 3133- 
335lllt03 33,—'“sresltf 3^31 &5ft3l C<t3 ;—f%Rl C3^ 3*133- 
f33*t3-3103 nf33« 3^31 3t3j3t0^ 3f®T3l 301 3*C3 I ^ 
fetf3®1’-3tC"t3 W, f33fC*i3 W, 33RW3T <j3S 

<$35 ^3033 f33tCI3 I 



awicv ®;?K *i r -~s 4W«l« vfiffl few, q% -iVi] aren fra *ra 5w 
t?t« 3tiv WfFCSR i 


t aw-afel! fear* ^sMl;--3irPi3rtfw”—'fcr , ®t ? i "srawfaMaW* fwtfeu 
jRawjaaw* i "ftsjtft anxaia; frarrepits i ®*K 

ftjfearlwt**! 3 'Efasfesiiai fafwra i ‘ws^jfewti-ffesY feirspi: TOtfw. 

waft"—f Vf, • !«!*. 



il* I 

HsitppfCHf htihh »»C5 fa stffal si'sul HtH ? #s|h£h* 
fa fllfail ’W'shi, hbs nfasi «tsh 1 HtH ?* ■'" ‘"" 

^fafa? Hi ^tH fH'SStH -3 feH1$ifa H^Cs <pf?t^1 «1«;(.<l 

fasten ? »i*h HfaHtcwH ch, Ht?i faw^fa v «it*iHtCHr >2i^t»i 
HffHHtH sthi #tch tfare, hh, nfa <2p?forc*t *ifg*V3i suites 11 

'5t57-f'5^<? Hi Hi Htfaw #[H ^HtH <X$., ^fSfH, HH, <jf%EH> 
Hfani ®fatH chHhi ?,?(. s ? ^\5Ht; ®thw, 'Sf^t®. ^c'-s, Htw Pro 
i$v$ stffoi—nrss nfa^l—sfen fa swt? ? fans Sfl HtfatHI, 

fHH#1 HtfatH faHCT ? 5fH«. HI HtfatfH #H fatH? HW acw 

: MH : ® ^|H, 'HH® »tt%; ChWwTH *tfHI>H *tfaCH ? + 

l^sHt' *W/HH faHit® ^ CH—^ Ht s Rli 9 ftlH ffatH Hi SfHCSH 
H®HtCH 'HMH HI WftH HtHtH Hi ; fafa ^teRTS 

?H Hi I 'H]«3 f^RH-lH'SafH 'S filFHt©faH ®TWH '■SH'-'^CH 1 

Hi HHMCH* HtHtH Hi ; 'HC^H'Q 5H Hi I 3Hi H^ffa ^ HtH-Hi’ttfH 
fwfcHH Hi WHCS? ®®Ht ; CH 'HHfa® Hf?HtC5H § | ^fH'St HHfal, 
faHH-fa55lH 'S faHHHfHl ^fjj'e’ ffaHt'Sfa? 'H-SiHlM HH^tH Ht? I 

* ftfm TOjtora, «4 whi 5§c« sip ?a Sais twn 

^atc? i Htfrr (?ft wAtchi i 'a® 5 Wftrotosi 'safe, a can «iR'«t«'i 
ant aWi=m ?<n” i ’tw®t=ra[Pwi5m ftwacm TO*fat<—$®>tft w$i i 

t "ftWRtHBruJlw TO*fc aajre a#, H' , «ffere<K i ftaafesa ’TOmnwh >rc*fefeiK 

wli ata.J^ftaafacwiton aifsftPWswfmHH HvtfHtrotfi 

■flft’H*—fst’, *i»i>j 

} "aft ft sta-aw a artfeaira, nil «rairot ftimtrwTO? st®taaatti> a 
flfeHjtOTs i ’wl 1?: ■aRj-^^‘H ; 5Rl iilwi ^rt?c® ®^s:, wrt*ra sH; stfe^uftiPs"— 

stbrrttft few Haw. sR?‘i ptn fsra, 'SHI 
ftsipfe ,, rtii^®tai’i^ilitife ! ii( : « ; afH He? 1 ! Hra>i wnfe” i—5° T, m«,«* chhIwIw) 

m%r^ "a^i-ftur w 5WC51 fesr—■Hftstwfe i 

§ anftag 3«:^ sfitam ‘Shwi^ srtw-^wft hhI 

?t?tc5 1 cr^Rfe RR's-^R‘1 ^feta, aaiw at^atai ^53 ^ftat wsai 

i^s, aat ijftl #ai, sf-H®. >s to, HP§« 1 4 Hifa 

tTO apfiitaH 1 




fwta-atfC 5 ? aW ^C® ItfN 

f%ror ? .^3 ai #rsi ^fa«t ?fea faror ? 

sRf? *1^,—^%^!;^ TOa -&u$ a1*iati;^=s-i 

H^rasnt^ faro-atf—■sroj t tstai ^tro 
al aft I fTO-faSsfa -$#T3 WlW ’STOts ^faStW al aft I 
^sftt ^-^TOta nfa^s ^tftsr to, ,.ct^ araiTO srftfert cw i 
^®<m ^'raaftwft WIW WM<1 '« ; 5)®t® afTO f% ?t 
*ttW ®TfC« i lt5 5 n %?Ci'S ffttC® *1tftC'5t5 i ! CT, *t^tljf% 
ftafft-asfro ai wrjto arfjfa's ; 3®3 wasw aftai *fe®§ froa 
afftatc^a i f%^ ftan aa? af^fti ^s-feai - wa 

ftt i. 

(a) owtu-^tm 'e ftr^ftf ’—isfe ^ tori 

amlta *tft% ?t%ftsR i “W-ftaft, awl-^, ^cft^a-f^a ^ 


* ’w sntawwtfrsj:”—' cnite "?rara '®tor asm i VfK aMts 
’mi'fe 'wto—’ uferat’R 'nsfa:—naw tsitfw i ^ti e i 

(Tftn ‘mftfiw’ ns nflisl, ^is n>5 nfswl, <5^ ’ffssi ®i's , at ntn ^1 1 - c*=wi "nr? fnt*ft- 
pfoiftaH w?! ®nf%, n ■fttnf® «r5if@®W«.” i fwnwa <ffiH ^ram TtniSt 
nit*, c=?ft f%a n® StA nt i >9^ ws »t« nPnftgn— 1 “^jrf wispt ^t-^rtwWrts 
c&i osn n'tRiWnH nSns 3ra<mint”Wrc sife'iws” i 

i c. The series of successive states which-make up the history of a tiling are the 

t afSitK.(ftW^®fe:) 4T, aSJCTP 'atfnfrtesl tWit®, ntaRTtiRfi; njfoMl 
fnsrfttr—*r: @f', = 1 | 8 | “ir^-awspR-ftasWsrttRiiNiitf^Vv ns *wjt® n^- 
srtpHtv'—«f «t’, nm> 

“n^srirtwttntpif®: cfasrtfTO fcstajret.ntftatwlrc c®ntfi%ns!nfnf=rs- 

nrWit ^fs caw-rote? 'fnartfa' cm#'— f ’ ®r, w* "c»rlf¥*j1 ffi: vSf5im: alte 
*rfM {nsjm fill nit«t?i n ’!««?“—f, «isr 

,i|5 (l’hcuomon* ) %|?R W*RMfw? OT, nfTl Sftftnft 

=519 e»ltt i “pFfin-siterttft awtl fnt^i: -?fT!:” ( f «f) i “«t(n ntnfllfi 
flttt^lfn 5ftni fnP^», ‘^teMtPl’ ?nl»u? (nt^jtpr—■sf misi 



^fe. f% Pl 9 -IT1 I ^ 

(ii) # Gr#5l, TO #n®f$51 C5, «^-5pf, W-5tf\ft- 

4# *t*f-R^t c ftfi' W# ^^Wl *>lf#®<i ‘*1®!’ 4?11 

#£5 I <TR ifl, W-'Httfwl £Tff® ^ ^51 

ft®w*i ^t® nt?n # ct, ^«7ra ^t? ^>t?ri w # 

3^® ^e. 9 ,®( 3^51 «ltPF; §e.*fa *t3'8 t?f<11 (# 5retC4 

#1# 4OTI ; #1<t, ’ICS'S 1^1 C*ft *R5tP5^ i 

Mft 5^51 #£4 I *K f% ^ 3^C® 3^51 9 !tf%£® ’TlTTt ? 

f% wfftw stf®m 9 i# ? ^®<it° ^ »PF5rw, ^Jl-^tf^ 

^ ®tr;*wi sif#si! ‘*i®i’* i ■ 

(iii) iwtt # ^ 9 ii #ral ffal, wws$ #-<**# fWm 

's ^t^f® ^ ;s i£’Wfs ) 

! ®rfq®®il ‘5t®f I #c®ti*i cn— 

5 t?i r '?f^c ; s C5 ■si?i ^j? 75 , : ®ir. 5> ffl ) pi ®??f #T5l ,5#fl 

«ltf%, ®1$1 '®lf*(4> ,J I®j‘ I ®!?( C^^t 5(®J ^1' | 

# 5ftP?T 4«I1 #151 *tT3, ^S'SlTr ‘*1t?(5tf^^ *T5J’ #51 
■ptOT*t <ff55ft§*!, ^4° # ’TfS^tfW'SfCS 51®J ^sjTS^S ^wlr.'s^ 
CS^ 3fflt®<f ‘'sm®!’ *fW fc<H 5S?1 *rfe® ’ffiTl.— 

I# #g1tfJ( | ntW ^e, CT *tT5-5l® ®IJT®J 

®fSl ^ 5pp?| <f?Rl #1 i ®l®tT>I5i£*t .^Mf 9 !® 3? f#l, f5St? 

I <3 , R C55R f45® 5pfe’|->(®j ; 'Si^ie, (.<M?1 (71^®tC4 

‘si®i’ ^ i a^rst^f—■‘5i®j’ i f?<i##r '^ww? 
^JlSR f m 5FC5, ^®?1X tfftt'S ‘51®!’ I f%^ 5 1t5#(4 

* “sirs fsraforct; faf'K sfmfirts wW-4^ wM sffiral, *Itu ^i%$c5=i— 

(n) "s^tisil «isitsn!|ts «tf srfs sras ®s1%” i 
(b) “st ft ■^ftiSFtsratftl esf%” i 

(<■) '7 ft si<f-ii5«-’{a''ii-s(^ : 5ft!4tftftwl; s^j.-^fe-^ftsratft ^wri: 

*PTJtS ^aft^ r ’'—sil ; -^!f5 1 ST- ; st^I, i 

(i i) “js^niHfis ft«6a srfPrsafsi^st ^scsf^’’—issir ■wni i 
+ "^swwi ‘jw;"'— wftj i 



ii 8 «lfrfS-atiri 

jfts?! a^SCa* fsfa <lf=i?ll f'K^r*( ^f?ratc^, i£ia° <ift 

s faarl p f'Tt'*f aftai fat^*r =$ai ftsto? i 
^tssrfte, caafts-'sttaj «t?nrtFtfi,—**f.-*K a<p-aftfi>aa, w-artf*® 
stff® wa ^raa asfaatt^a i aa^ a^ca^s ‘aursr’ 

a*n spates i ^rsarit®, ^ wat^a ata-afftfa faa^-^fer? 

^ i 

^a^atf*?^ ^ alrni faattfa ca, srarea s»t*Hfi*flf* 
faana-^fsrca^—^-faata, aaai-^tfa w? a* ‘-5^’ 

w aarfft a^ri attre *tfta ai i c*r a*n afes ntw ai ? *rara 
facstia:— 

(i) ^stffasa ^ afire. <ii^Si a^taa-ag ate® $«.*r*t 
ataffe i ^®ara smeea <; si#a’ ai ‘^a®? ag afae® ntfa 
ai i f%g, *t5 : faata, aaijl-^atfa ag ca^ta aw-fawa ate® -Wra 
aa ai; ayssjarl <ii aa^^ ‘®i^ta“’ ai t; 5 ia®T’ ag aPic® arai ata* i 
caaa tart aea i ®«,na atata acas, <nt s?ge. ^ata a^taa gas- 
aasw atf-sta a>faaft afaate^ i ^faaie®'®, ®raa cat aaacaf fa#a 
atai atfta*1 f%g awl-^a, *M-faaHtfa ag^fa caag ca ca^ta 
a*tad-fae*ta ates ^e,aa aa att ^stat aea ; a«atea '8 §atal oata 
atadca ^asfa a^faal atea ai ; sf^s, ^atal eata ataen faata 
atea ai| i ®cat ®?a®. ^at aaai-'^atf^ ^a^aacaa ag aea i 
3®ata arg«.ti *t*t-faat*t, aaut-^atfwa aita aata* ate®ew ai i 

* “^Jfs; “M-ft^lMtcws ^taGH'CiK «if% ®fitE $1 fjrc i.asttw W>M, 

wtf® fit catc*.aatterc wsaw®'’—1»° wtti.i “▼tan ft ftwa ^m-aai- 

a&aaSlatt i a ®® afirta w-atftf® aw aWaftf ala" i— 

ataafaft i 

+ “anal: catai tat: asm.aslroat:.a*«1%&ts i.ftaWttt w aa: 

aatfa: ^aalat”—alwi” ®tai i “sjan^n a®s" (aa??5) i 

{ awtiran a ®c?a, atwi atftt srtara“--at'§° aafwt «ttj i “a ft wtapil aW 
a^a, «tt^ ajft'ftltaftsCTaaa—^f% ’rfftTtwfa, aautapat at^l a|a, ®af®, 'sfaaaitft 
at’’—3WP*, *!»!>»' 




am®, f% #wi i . 

(ii) ill CJMtlsl, *t3T5 #tt®tI5 CT, 53f : 5*f, 55s-5fl1# 

5 # *t*t-fl5Ht# 5 ^ 55 # «ic*wi ®if55®a ‘5®f <mi 

5tlt® *tter i <7R 51 , a^-5n, apff® <n I 51 

f’PW*! 5%® *m 5t5 C5, 5l5t5 <Jp!5 |5t5l il5#t 5<g5 Jpel 

5lc® ^eatst 5 I 51 5tw ; 5's5t5 ^>8 Istal ct! . >nstc^p 

^5*^5 <F%# '8W3fa 555 I 5 5lt5t5, ’fta'S l5t5i c*il 5®tc®l 
f^fa 5 I 51 5tlc5 i *K f% a®f 5lt® 5 I 5 I 5tf%i® nita ? 

I^f^i fl itf®5i 5lw ? =g®?rk ii 55 ^ 5 ^, 5wi- , aat# 

53 ^’Wl <3if55®5 ‘jrcsj’* i ■ 

(iii) *!55W5J ■ill 5*11 5#5l #51, Sf?tC®a 5t5-5i*tt# #555 

55#tt5 ill 55^1 5^-*f*f 'S af'ff® 5^ ®1C*W'8, 

^#5®? ‘5®T’ 5#5l **#> #£#*( 5f55tC§5 I 5#C®(55 C5— 
55 r '#1!l® C5 <5®T ^5> 55, ®5l t5 1C 5> W1, C5 ^1551 .55%] 5J55t5 
®fil5( 5tf5; ®151 i *lf55 ‘ 1 +'S( £ I 55*5 Sf5f CTW^t 5®J 5(.5l'' I 

ill 55*5 5*11 5#t5l *PR, 3515315 ‘*lt55tf55? 5®J’ 5#RI1 
#rc5r*t ^-f^aicH, 35° ill 5 tt5 j #i<p'®tt5 5 ®t a3f533 5#® ^Ptfc®| 
C5 F^c=t SffiC®? f5555-'5liftC5 ‘®15®J’ *l£5f fe#*t 551.5#!;® *ttt3,— 
|5# 5#l5lOs*l I *f#5 $5R C5 *T?5-i|(,'s 3^15, 35®? 53 5C5, 
®t5l ill 55^1 ^51 5t3l ! ®W#n5C*r at 5 #!® 55 f%5i, #5t5 
srf5!35 I 331 C535 #5® 355i*t, ^#?-5®J ; 5?3«. C55*t (?l|®tC5 
‘5®f 5C5 I 35153—*tt35t#|5S5ii:*f ‘5®!’ I f55t55#l '3t3tW3 
<2ft5t3R P\% 5C5, ^®5t°s |5f5t'S #®j’ I f%3 35i—'515 5 ##? 

* '■sit?fsmuroW*«,^restfrtu hc^i *m ws^— 

(?) "a^fwi ^cstrsfK sHi sit?? 's?f%" i 
(b) "si f? T'Pjf*'?wraith fel" , wt 's 5 rt%” i 

(<■) "n f? si^sfe-^ircitft ^c^cr'i s^witrii 

TOC sHrfs^;” -sil -sflfrfi-'srti, i 

(,i) “sspusift ft»63l srff?5*f5ntl5t tWR «?H1 I 

+ "?!F5fasff*C’W>a1 'JfWv”'—bs° '8t?| | 






li'ii | 

(pifel ‘^Sf *!£*? 

fe«H SRII few I 

sfe sfatei *wi, 5ii»t<h*ttft? ^Stu 

<rg <ffeii OT’iferro?*? i ■y i'stt? •e»l*wi 

?^rai ^sferi fare ’ s rrf% h? ? *t*t-fest c rrftf ® *pr?i <ri ; 

^ »n*r-^i*ttf*f <j rc5j* i Stella *Nw?t 

fmfe i entire, st ^ ? ri ^fera ^fen <m*t ^t i. 

(:>°) : 5Tr s T5l CT fe? 1 ! fell ^tfeTfa, ®fe $?t® ^%U5 *tfal 
c\ “ws-'sic®, “fer^tora” 

«£Tt*ffej #\R§® ^jtci i ^fertEfst i 

ijtSps ^t<fl, st ara ?fen ; 3 *k ct 

sffle. ??£® ^®S, <71 Stf *(W3, 

*[f*R =?t®aj 'G SfVH <ltW ;—ait ®^1>1 ^Sfw<! wfgTT® 

’Sfa *rh( ^1} i =S!®3ft ^tw<i cs?-^f§ w i «ant 
3 Tt*rf^ e i, c^rN 5 , f?fe* <i<5si<t>l: otw i feg, 

ftetoni <7rt»f 5 if% , i^si ^t® ^ca, #fe?i s^®? 

2W 5§C® J f®S ^ffell '*)^'®< <t=Ri(,® *ltRR 5(1 I SR[t 

*tra cn— 

(i) :i ?t®tfeF «ifejtB§s c*nt^a sw fe%«) 

effect® ??c® «itw i f%^ <few* »ttifef«fa saft ^«*ra 


» “a^.TOttf®: TO’.■sifK fwft-sTO i s» PwtatPi jfsjpr ? 

ifi’ttft TO,” “«IMtTO TO. C®*ttrsR TO” ?fe I.TO tot fTJPtSttft I ^5 =i 

i fe ®f% ? tfOTNrati’tro i *ws ’l^rt'fe §<wfii-^tiR N#" 
—ff ®rti, hjiiji 

t 'si’ft‘3 *M-fNtttft ^ ^t® i 

t 3 H, TO > 9 ^ ’Sft ttVS ‘to"; ®«R, ^ fiwtTOpi «tMras, 

3 T %3 '•^S'i'sW— 4 TO*’ ftfi Nil ? f%f=l VR TO, 59 R f%N « 4 ^, 

’itNrsm’i i ^ ?W ‘*iwr ^ 5 h i 



^ba$atw f% %iji i 

, ^stetai ca*fa 3i^s ‘^s’ af^ral c^f^t 

- («) c<3 ^t? siwiajta astaa ai^, ^sfeii cvr 

at^ i ^tfaatacaf atf*ratt, satwa <jm etf^itft® a^faatciat i 
(iii) “4t wait 's ’itaatf'fa ijfg ^sgrt ^ic^j 

ca*ta ffeita atfa^sts af+ i *ttW or*?, *$ aa^ a^itre 
^ai ^f$a) al^scs 5fl i 

(55) ’ Sr^fFSa ^Jpslvsl aftGS, *Ita a*TI afel, 
«rWwa w?j c*ta a*faa | asrfaai ^aa wattaftl ca, 

' 3^i "rtafataptca ^feare* I vflt faalajf'St eft'l-’^fR 
*rw ita ^Ma ^t*ta catafea a1%atr.^ i ^satt, 
"^wa— aa<a 's aa;a #tata? aa””ta a^Gfi *%i 'srtfaai, 
^afwa aja^tgatft fafaassa « aGaaasif^ajfeaaaaa a^al aflat® i 
aa>«a ra ^11 al®t, alatal: ’satGta ‘^aa’ afa’tpt 

ate® *ttfa® sn, caat =ri® afae® aa«f at® ai§ i 
tfta-’^Hteaa apt atfaai, tatea ^t §mw> c^taa af%®®a i 
^t aa ate® ‘^a’ a^ atca f¥,,< 2 tatca ? ftata 

atfaea, ®fat ®f®i a^ cantata ?ai i etft ®rai ate® cata a®s a^ 

* si|ii5Pti'il<nfiKa,'<9^rwtfTsi55'—araral ftiPc>inR ^1% ws? ai"-c^i.- 
fOT’^wtofftt ‘aV arl ata-?saara-Tt<j-T*t‘tt'itfic®i1 targets? afaqrtit®, ®?| atwatatft- 
®*fts ’!it®lfWt i-'-^i ^ as^rt^ln, aaafasrft —^swr raapitw ma-sta aw*! 
■wicxst.a ^s, wl—aiwMWawtPTO «tfeaws’’ (33°’ell;, ■ j ‘i«i>) 

t ^ji^tnttft awiafeaf icti ‘saws’ fasjts i ■ • •aisrajtaithia s afl'tft- 

•aftpSW ^tSRlf*” —3W73, >. 151 s« 

J "sms ssftMta artw. ass: *tfj|nl sjasts: i «trai a saw farataMat 

fewfeiptlfics »wWkfc a T*sa fstals:-f ®r i 
5 "^tfraWia?; ^-caatft-^tirrnWlatfsa^; *ate tjajtsr'(aai?a, 

ai>i>») i attafi—“aiwrtaajt^ s s® (■atatfeais aaia^ ) '?a®i a-atTO” (’i>ia«) i 
*r "aft ^taiaiftcacaFa ‘^aia 1 a stfe ^ Sa'iaca acisi5ftfa?>; vta^tanK 

—aftaa^Wtafa wfcsi" ( a 5 af, auia*) i 






str-i *ur.A ai tsfr/s nr.?iifi$ 

*51. sifs^tfg* ^fac*C5 i T5?t- 

Tntr.m fy^r*i Afyyfc spa A-frc 5 sf^t 1 355 

5 *r 3 vn-% at. a?ii 1 ’srsg ^ arera 

wfira wa* stffl str 3 '-I'far.arg jii* i nfW, a^ftTjfs *m?} 
A:f<ir.AA | 

•wncr-ei ’prwi- -s’fvti;^^ fa*c$ <?Pf « *tOT f^e? 

"'tfa’V--a^tit ^tfsr?, < 1*51 Tsin?ti **C 5 -sw—^tsCT* 

<nin ?*?![ ak^ ’<i >; a^n 5*r:a ^ s fg®^ 

-•r^ ^1 »itfar.T jii $ 1 *1, >i^n «rg, fa^ra, 

tr^ta 'sr-lf'v aa? t 5 tftfR|r. 5 p -ft?ta afaal atW 1 

*1, tr^m <it w.?ra w -sit^Rtre faarfa® a>fats«;ir 1 

s\^V\ f^Fta^ it5Rt anTC^RI 5i;*| 1 -5|';*t—^5|* -5R% 5^C5 ’STsS 

at ntra aili 1 at* ■sf^rc'sa c<pr fariat^ af?t? wf 
^3 *ir.«i a?<ti <ita »ii 1 -1* ^r, fa^tassfaw arai? “^l a^s" 

Am s*?tre 1 

cai>t 37a ‘’’nr-f ra$?,—^>1 s^rs ca aw ftaaa 
na *ta--§«*m 5 <j ca* sfaa 'a^afr.a Snfsa »itf%ai, ^sTCwa 

' "WWnfiTCCTI ■WW nif. W “T'lW BBT OIK5" ( ^ *Ht. ?IB|1 ) I 

shw. a™ aroi <il W!»s " 5 »i*is 3 w.it*wir—W, ^*<1 slate? i 
+ castes fa?is w* st *??»* TW *pr. "ani-fswr vit rt»ft 5 i *•??—tMTWfe 
^wlfstfifii xn>3, * 5 ^ awrt’sMfec-sbw Wwiw„ Nlft (cvtwfr) 1 
: -rmfr'Kisi >i ■sftvssfisfsnrtc" i “? 5 3*rtft«1WT 

s “a fs sh-srissk srctwi:. <i<-jsifwswwisrc, ’ 7 'E' ajsfs?t fa^fs!; ^fwn 
a^ fwa 1" 

“aitfta e T$nan?wi ct. iitwt? mafawKMTtra f^l—'^rai' r -s 

tat '•k *. 1* 

•! "ftwiis Jitttc* 'vis r “•*ii(««5‘ii*M^«i wf«" (v ®f. <i«i»)i 
sitafat ft ftmi*. *rtiw« , t-*WPH Pi^fa—stsaft 1" 

; “a:*t; ft ■sRfMifl a^f-sranWnte" -f. st‘ 1 



Sffle, ft ftHJI i iis, 

hhj ftnft, ^Mh 3h:h sfch ^ftHj^ ^ftt® high* i ffttn- 
^ftn hot c*ft w# 'simc* HtHftni chhpt hi i 

ffttH-Hift§ CH HHHH, -'st^f'S HH Hi 1 3*RH^, 

^hwh Htn-Hi*ftfH ft<Ft? <rf?ft, ^Nhiot ssh^t aren £ifH> isc® 
«ff HfoH-Htt’T i ®iftHra ; Hftrecin* i : 5if®i'e <$$ sp^itft^iftp? c*m 
^h Hft lilt's ■I’ i 

'StftOTHt ft$ !4«fCH Hfft-HHHCHH \sf ftftr*t <FCHH Hi I 
tfHtHl H#HtTH ftH^tHOT ( HftHi ), ^HtH HHH'I HI ^HHt<rS1 
( 5}e,-ft« 3^® ) 4HH>1 fttt ‘H^’ HftHl HCH <FCHH I 

<-W HC^R CH, %e,*tf%H ® H^ ft«T HI ; lilfel HsHtCH 
§«.*ra I ^ra? ^CHH HtHl %T, CH$1 « H r ^J< ftst 

W I HCT>H ’jftfH 3 ?! Hi HtHI ^--^-ft-Q I CTt iftre 

HT> <5 4HH>1 H*§ | ^aHft ^e*tftH ^CHH, HHHCHH HOT 

HtOT Hi I HH% HI ffttH-'Oft £tC®TCHft aiH^I ifft>1 ^53 H^ I 
*|^H itOTtHFstOT HftHtC^H CH,— <<: ®rfHHl iStftHHtfH H\5, 4HH>1 
ffttHOT «1*RI ^HftlftHJttHH HHHH Hft H| a|H? ftHtH-HiftOT H>tHH 
ft'/.'S =H®3 HH§'3 Hft Hl”|. I CHTjI HtHH CH^l, <if H<P«l ffttCHH 

HHI ftlft 'aiN-ftH^H Hftc®C? I ^sHfl ®t?«l sftc® 

^^53 H3? H®T| Hftc® *11CH Hi I H^tHHTjft,—ii? H^I ffttHHiC*t 
3j>CH SpCH Rt^tH ^sSC^fH *fft5H fft'5C3 I ^®Ht° ffttH-H5ftOT 
^tHH ftvSl 3«3 H<3f ftHKH HftH ? C«TfOT 'f'T H>fHHl, ^HtfftlOT 

« “=(<? 4t'f5? J|J|?.4WIM5 S«.HI^I5 r—5f <Sf, *RR Sl^ltfil 

^tR.STtrattPl fFMi; ®ll<l®I-.®-'-it>l>l 'HWS 

fesmnssftPiiiR ^wk i 

+ “30R mtH’R HWf»r ftp?"—^ajtfif, ?r, ®1®R I. 0 . Tlie crcaliou is 

+ “JR I strati 1 ? p«5? ■Hts^Hcss, «|is?ilw 

stft^t:, =1 ®H| 55T9tft; HfNftl HC®I ‘WV «lfk<IFPtf%t<FK ^1 'P ’ifWSKS ” 

—st 1 ar, -*ri« i “sk?p Jrtfti%<iftii. c ’ipprt" i 





*itca ai af*ratt, aicflinit “-sifarf^”# asfl g ta ttg 

t?l, 33 i-’ 5 f?fim<lt siMffe ^ftcscw I ?® 3 ft SrWF'Q, atfftslt 
^WTsi afiWt 2 R £ i asfaca stcat I aftSft, 5 Sf?few 
y?r. r s ’st'sst wia ^ a?ii ^ws? i ^rsg ^ ^5 afirait awra 
^asoia c^tat stca *iff?r/sc 5 ai+1 ntW, s^j 

^fkaa 1 

afflrea fwtaatf, ^npftf—®iww? fjfac& apt '« fa®^ 
af®rai,—aan»t atfoa, ^atr ?tc® : srt— latsfiwt 

og#5 atai «itre act ; f%$ a^w ttc® c*r*f 'Q fa® 1 # * ca^ 

W al ft^la atftr.® ntc? *fl § 1 c^a al, aa^ <r$, aa^ fa^ta, 
ateta ansplat ; ®ra^% iw t^tffiacas tt?f? sff%gi me*! 1 

caa ai, ttata aac?ia aw ^natta faatf*t® afarecsir 1 

aa=1 ®t5t3 ftStlWa '®l°*t 1 'SR^ $?.(.£> -^ 53 

a^ ate® *ttca alII 1 ®tt ®ffic®a cata faatacat #tata w ?tc® 
=5^3 ar.a a>ai ala *ii 1 ^t $?aj, faatasjftca acara 
mi ?tatCf 1 

atae £ fa cai>t '2f^® ‘araffi’ cailt,—^ai ?t(.® ca aa 5 ^ faata 
stana-^^m aa cat ^faa ^-satc^ §®tF?® atf^al, ^atwa 

*■ “^WRrfftiaw ‘ewW; *ra, <5& “«=ftW certc^*” ( ®Fn, *nn ) 1 
■iftsw. aw *1 Jim^s “wt! awtftTOl;’’—''^w, toi gfcrtts 1 

t ft*uuw* jft ^pmsl *p: *ps “a^-ftw" ^1 1 “«r—« wrma 

aft'tlftrertft 3rat<5, w aw i TCTt ,> tt5W^a tsrtft (cwtwfa) 1 

:i "^OTff^acw rai'sl-ftWre =i ^fo'sJtfftftraW 1 ‘a a •S^itfesiW’ 

§ ‘a ft 'SRWfs;, 3 , B’ ^ @fa?ral 

“^itfi® 5 iat^a*t^fatc5i cs, ^ fgl—‘®rWra «rsa* 

fiaiW'5”--15? <i» 

it "fti«wi: arttca ^%t: r "wfeawttsi^l wgft” (f 'sf, <i«is>)i 
JiWst ft ftrwta «rta w-«wtcw frofil—<rtfrafe 1” 
i| “^*tS ft ^tftPTl >S^F-*fSITtt^fis”—' <f, ®t’ I 



ft ft5Jl i 

w flsft, wtw -sfc 5 ! 3fc*t ^ft^rs* 5ftt® «ttc?F i fftt?- 
■«ft* w cnt ?r?rfen c^nn ^i i 3®ar; 

f’wfa-’^ftt C5 ixiVSt '^rafts ^tst-s 55 ill i snwtg, 
smt®? 5t*H5*itf? ftm?r sfaft, sfct <2tf^ zMus 

i2f^^Jss<(-'gfC*t ^(^j^JvQ" ^f?K'5C5ms 1 ‘Site'S ^ 3 5 iflf« < ljfe > ? C*|5 
5ft, ^51 tiNTC'S 5ftff5CSt 1 

®fftt5>5l ft^[ i3«fC5 <Ff<t)-'5t5C £ l? ®5f ft/ftt 5>t:-sH ill 1 

twai 5#riti! §«.*fsr fftt5C5? ( siSw), %?r? m 

5^C® ( 5«,-ft« 5^U® ) ^ft>1 f%51 ‘5^’ 5ft?rl 5^ ^55 I 

-i5' 5tn5 ct, feetffea ® ^5 w&i fin in ; ^ 

^«*ra 5^n i %«*it5T5 *%& 5tel fin, cnf j ® ^iwi ftsr 

53 i 5c§5 ^#^?i 51 5t5 c i ®---^«.-f i, t-Q i cnt 5re.-ft« ftr.® 
*f& ® 5^ i ^®5t; ^*tf%5 ^ftr, m^ra 55:51 

5tc^ 51 I 5ft 5i ftftsft *2tt®Tt5ft 4<ftl jqft =553 5^ I 
*tT5 fftftj-ftOT 5fn5tCfiI C5,—“^551 ®|ft<K5-fl 5$, iflftst 
ftmre ■sra 45 ft fftfti 5ft m ^ ftsftssftre 5f5 c i 

ft® ^rm W3 5ft 51”! i C5§1 <2ff® ftn eft,' Jf n^n fftre55 
5151 fftrf? m^l-ftftt 5ftc®e§> 1 •St'Sdt" ftfftfF? <fftj ftps 
s?s3 w 5ni ftp® *flC5 ill 1 5t5‘ifft—if ni^n fftsBRm 
^cii wt «rt*t5 ftt55 ft:®€5 i fft^-'^ft^ 

5ft( ft\5j ^®3 5W ftift 5ft5 ? cnfcT ^ 5ffti1, ftfftlFF 

t a^s*, JijR.amts* ‘apF^ 1 !' «r-)c^5 i"—ri 1 <sr, iRp. “froN spFStfv 

^irtst.wtttiPt fsp^jtiKs ^rsj.o'— niisi *>imt% 

S5!fi, =5rf%jnt? C^fl-'J’I? f'N r <s$r I 

+ *555715B5TO 4CTISPR 5tWpl fft5V’—:?3)iT\ «’, W. •'• f. Tl>e creation is 

} “wl 5rr5r?;«^. '-ffttwi, arts^fj;, atw^te ar^rs 

TtPhn:, SI OTi arofe Tfesff"! 5ICTI >BV ‘SIT «ift5T!7 ” 

—Ff ft-, -iHi4 I '-stc?^ si^aftiftasi, xfs%r.r 5 ss^pr I 




sitijo-srfa 


^ <rg -<f»rai srw sitCT ^ra, 

*n>-«rcwfaR? ?fs^t *\ *frni, c?ifr?p ipr sn>-*raft# 

^fen ^ i j)^§i ji’? fs\ i ?§-*rat#f 

£tf S-^Cn 5 , 3Rtf®3lfe | *1% Cvft <Rg 

srs# i *i&-«RRtfa -gfic^t nfetf®? ® i^ra srratsR t ^ 

•^CUtSR-fJlfe Zfflt ® ff%^1 *H<SR ^f55tfe I v£lt 

*§wp®^ ®, is 5 ! 5 ! 3 fct ; tn : ®rwc??( *w fen efen ^ttusc^ i 

sfe*RR-3it*f ^few 5ft*T? ^ffefel ffes m ;—«lftR 

efC5It®R ^1 *rt® ^ca t I 

^f%a#—sfe^?mfr<s!:*r feftfe® ^fen <*ttw i 
^®?ft ^fai ^ffeFKtei ^ ^ss fe?rc*t ? m- 

vt^i *ftt?R ct, 3<sni>t-—■^-*Rrfefe<ffi:»f ffen 

atft? ^c®c51 stt^ w#, fept^ctf? ®tmc? 

—fefeHn?fa 5i«dfeitt—3FC*r a>CT f fen ?f% ^:.9ik Faw 

st^ajtfensw® #ft?a ®?H-*tfe 5 -CTfaTC%a 
! ®ifew i f%$ ca fet*R a^i ‘sprsa i 

fefeR^ ^t?I*l W$U5 3®3 ^fell e'T'QUl fer 5(1 I ^®?t° 
fepta-'^fe^ «W5I, aSTte 5IW l i£|^ 

caatc??, a^ta*! ^?(.'s fe»raj’ ^ffert <pRic® afeita? ;— 
afat'S ^dtCl i 

*t®, 

fert?f, liR-<i| I 

(w:) 

* “^n n*5pn 5fe;ui srf^sjfwfoic®, ^«t1 =11 PfOTfctft 
; 5[f%?l’ic® C«ftT¥ 1 3 ! ®ftC^ : -'ff'‘W§ ^’ftfS’ft'PJ^t feclM, 5 tlfetft- 

*R^t i afttwPfat; '5w’-f^Fft-»W5#t ftscjre”—§t°, »m*i 

t “sttwlres <^5i ft 'sfrosc’ii artl aSre i .«FiWstf'i-'St?o§*5 : sift *wft 

^rpfeal ai^fetsfea ?&1 i «PW6a $airc 'sftajfaSft’RK srejwtat ftart sts t 

sstiK eftwlreafa 3W .Jift, 'fts Ift—il ^^s»|C3R 

’I^W's”—®f, si^U 






